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Report of President John L. Lewis 
Of The Congress of Industrial Organizations 


San Francisco, Calif., October 10, 1939. 


To the Officers and Delegates of the Second Constitutional 
Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
Greetings: 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations meets for its second conven- 
tion at a time when the world is in turmoil. Most of Europe is being 
devastated by the madness of war. Arrogant aggression and inept states- 
manship have produced a calamity which has overwhelmed millions of 
innocent people. This calamity is shaking the old world to its foundations, 
and its final outcome none can predict. 

In this new world of ours, in the Western Hemisphere, we have a chance 
to learn from the experience of Europe and to avoid the tragic errors and 
misguided efforts which have produced such bloody chaos there. The 
United States has avoided involvement in the European slaughter, but 
we can continue to escape the misfortunes which have overtaken much 
of the rest of the world, only if we set our own house in order and build 
up a bulwark of democratic resistance against all the forces in this country 
which lead to Fascism and war. 

In this hour of national trial and testing, the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations is a mighty power for democracy, peace and prosperity. 
The millions of organized workers banded together in the CIO are the 
main driving force of the progressive movement of workers, farmers, 
professional and small business people and of all other liberal elements 
in the community. They are also the backbone of the resistance to all the 
forces that threaten our democratic institutions and the liberty and security 
that Americans hold dear. 

In the past year, the CIO has established its strength and prestige so 
firmly that we can now have confidence that all the forces of reaction will 
not prevail against it. 

The CIO has held its own and maintained its ranks through a long 
period of bitter unemployment and in face of the most vicious and concen- 
trated attacks of its enemies. More than this, it has not only held its 
own, but it has also made many organizational advances in industries 
where it was already established and has pushed forward into new fields. 

The economic strength of the CIO has been reflected in increased 
political influence, which the CIO has used in recent elections and in the 
last session of Congress to strike many a blow in the cause of liberalism 
and progress. The CIO has used its political influence to defend existing 
labor and social legislation; to demand the enactment of new legislation 
in the interests of labor, the unemployed, the farmers and the great 
masses of the people; and to protect and expand our democratic liberties. 








Organizationally, the CIO has during the past year beaten off the 
attacks of disruption and dualism which were directed against every one 
of its affiliated organizations. These attacks were inspired by anti-union 
employers who sought to destroy the new unions of the CIO by devious 
means after all their frontal attacks had failed. Such employers found a 
willing tool in the bankrupt and discredited leadership of the American 
Federation of Labor. The AFL leaders gave letters of marque and 
reprisal, in the form of charters, to every kind of labor disrupter, to com- 
pany unions and to every sort of break-away or dual movement they 
could create. These so-called charters were simply a license given to 
shady elements to privateer against the strong and growing unions of the 
CIO, and to create whatever disruption they could, without any attempt 
to organize the unorganized workers. 

But in dealing with and disposing of these many attempts at union 
disruption, the CIO unions have emerged stronger and more solid than 
ever before. Their memberships have stood the test of internal disruption 
as well as outside attack and have proved beyond question their loyalty to 
the CIO. 


Organizational Advances 


The magnificent victory of the United Mine Workers of America in 
winning the union shop throughout the coal industry has made that organ- 
ization more powerful than ever before in its history. It has also brought 
new courage and assurance to all sections of the CIO, as a demonstration 
of the basic stability and growing strength of the movement. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America has also reached the 
. peak of its strength in the past year, with renewed agreements bringing 
many improvements, with increased membership, and with a record of 
constructive contributions to the welfare of this industry and the workers 
employed in it. 

In the automobile industry, where AFL and anti-union employers 
imagined they could split the workers’ ranks by sponsoring the disruptive 
efforts of Homer Martin, the United Automobile Workers of the CIO has 
emerged from the conflict with a solid and growing organization, which 
is fast burying the remains of the Martin clique under an avalanche of 
votes in labor board elections. 

The Steel Workers Organizing Committee, with 602 union contracts and 
1,100 lodges throughout the United States and Canada, has also consoli- 
dated its strength and made great progress during the past year. 

The Textile Workers Organizing Committee of the CIO merged with the 
United Textile Workers at a joint convention last May, forming a great 
new international union, the Textile Workers Union of America. This 
organization has won many elections and new agreements since our last 
convention, has renewed and improved the hundreds of agreements which 
it already had, and has effectively disposed of a weak break-away move- 
ment which the AFL sought to create. 

Notable among the achievements of the newer CIO unions in organizing 
the unorganized is that of the Packinghouse Workers Organizing Commit- 
tee. This CIO organization, with scores of agreements already won from 
independent packers, has been certified as the workers’ collective bargain- 
ing agent in all the major plants of Armour & Company and is now 
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approaching the biggest corporations in the industry for the union agree- 
ments to which its membership entitles it. 

The Transport Workers Union has been successful in renewing its agree- 
ments, with many improvements, in the face of a bitter legislative attack. 

It is impossible here to do justice to all the achievements and advances 
of all the individual CIO unions. But every one of them has weathered 
the storm of attack and the difficulties of depression with solid ranks, many 
membership increases, and an imposing list of election victories, new con- 
tracts won and contracts renewed. 

Election results in general demonstrate that the trend of the workers is 
all toward the CIO. In the past year the CIO has won more elections 
than any other group and has received more workers’ votes than all other 
unions combined. 


Legislative Achievements 


In the past session of Congress, the CIO led the fight for progressive 
legislation and was the backbone of the liberal resistance to attacks on 
existing social legislation. Our legislative record will be related in more 
detail later in this report, but here it may be noted that the CIO efforts 
were effective in preventing emasculating amendments to the National 
Labor Relations Act and the Wage-Hour Law, and in preventing even 
worse slashes than were made in the WPA program. 

In general, the CIO has demonstrated legislatively and politically that 
it is a truly American and democratic movement which works public- 
spiritedly for the general welfare of our whole country. Besides its efforts 
on specifically labor legislation, it has advanced a program for security 
for all aged Americans, through pensions of $60 a month at 60; it has 
shown a similar concern for legislation on behalf of youth; it has supported 
legislation for the benefit of the farmers, and has cooperated actively with 
farm organizations wherever possible, as for instance in the dairy farmers’ 
strike in New York State; and it has been the bulwark of resistance to all 
assaults on our democratic liberties. 

In the last session of Congress, the CIO exposed and fought right down 
the line against the unholy alliance of Tory Republicans and renegade 
Democrats, led by Vice President Garner, a combination which was 
responsible for all the attacks launched against labor and progressiv 
legislation. 


Labor and the War 


Many new problems confront our country as a result of the European 
War. In coping with these problems your officers have taken the following 
position: 

1. That organized labor is emphatically opposed to any involvement of 
the United States in the European war. 

2. That labor demands the right of adequate representation in all gov- 
ernmental boards and agencies set up to cope with the war situation and 
to mobilize national defense. 

3. That the real wages of American workers must not be allowed to 
suffer from rising living costs, and that every effort must be made to stop 
profiteering and to adjust wage levels to rising prices. 

4. That preoccupation with foreign affairs must not be allowed to 
detract attention from unemployment and other pressing problems of 
internal economic insecurity. 
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5. That more than usual vigilance must be exercised to guard existing 
labor and social legislation and democratic rights against curtailment under 
the pretext of emergency considerations. 

In general, it is our conviction that the greatest contribution that can be 
made to the cause of democracy, peace and prosperity, is through the 
building of the progressive labor movement. 

For in proportion as the workers are made articulate through organiza- 
tion, they will make their influence effective for the preservation of dem- 
ocracy, against the danger of war, and for the establishment of internal 
security which will make our country immune to the horrors which now 
afflict so much of the rest of the world. 


Economic Effects of War 


When this report was written there was considerable show of increased 
economic activity. Such activity has been built in large part upon war and 
the expectation of war. 

There is a clear prospect of a significant rise in prices and in industrial 
activity due to the European war. To some extent labor will benefit from 
this activity temporarily. There will be more employment, wages will be 
maintained and employment will be steadier, but these benefits will be 
temporary and in the large measure false. For it has always been the 
experience in wartime, whether that war involved this country or only 
European nations, that profiteering and monopolies raise prices of the 
goods that workers must buy far more rapidly than their wages, so that 
the immediate result for workers is a reduction of their real wages, a reduc- 
tion of the amount of food and clothing and housing which they can buy. 

The danger is that while prices soar unchecked except by rhetoric, labor 
will find itself increasingly restrained in its attempts to adjust wages to the 
cost of living. These restraints would be exercised in the name of national 
defense, while all restraints upon the rapacity of the profiteers and muni- 
tion makers would be relaxed under the same excuse. Works programs 
and social services would be slashed under the excuse that the funds must 
go for armaments. Against such dangers, labor is the only bulwark and 
it must stand adamant. 

Unless this nation is dragged into the war, the war boom will probably 
take up only a small part of the unemployment. The extent of the addi- 
tional production will barely be sufficient to offset the extensive techno- 
logical advances which will immediately be tevealed in their full sig- 
nificance. 

When a war boom ends the nation is sae to be in worse economic 
condition and the workers to suffer worse hardships than before such a 
boom began. That we know from bitter experience. 

Rather than a war boom, with all the injustices and evils that arise out 
of it, labor wants a solid and stable prosperity based upon the kind of 
fundamental economic readjustments that will last. Rather than work 
building guns and explosives, battleships and bayonets, to kill other 
workers, labor wants work building homes and automobiles and radios to 
make other people happy. 

The illusion of prosperity brought by war is a hateful deception. The 
rich and privileged profit hugely in a war while labor suffers and its young 
men are killed. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations now has affiliated with it 45 
national and international unions and organizing committees, 210 state, 
county and city Industrial Union Councils and 567 directly affiliated Local 
Industrial Unions. 

Supervision and direction of organizational relations and field staff have 
been in the hands of Director John Brophy and Mr. Walter Smethurst, 
Executive Assistant to the President. 

Since the November 1938 convention, when the Committee for Industrial 
Organization became the Congress of Industrial Organizations, certificates 
of affiliation to the Congress have been issuéd to all affiliates formerly 
chartered by the Committee. 

A certificate of affiliation has been issued to the Textile Workers Union 
of America, the new international union formed in May 1939 through a 
merger of the Textile Workers Organizing Committee and the United 
Textile Workers of America. 

The Toy and Novelty Workers Organizing Committee has also become 
an international union during the past year and has received a certificate 
of affiliation as the International Union of Playthings and Novelty 
Workers. 

Two consolidations have taken place since the last convention. The 
National Leather Workers Association has merged with the Fur Workers 
International Union to form the Fur and Leather Workers International 
Union, which has since launched a drive to organize the unorganized 
workers throughout the leather industry. Three units of the United 
Fishermen’s Union of the Pacific have merged to become the International 
Union of Fishermen and Allied Workers of America. 

A new organizing committee has been established, the United Construc- 
tion Workers Organizing Committee, to which reference will be made 
later in this report. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations has now developed such an 
extensive organization throughout the United States and Canada and in 
all the industries of these countries, that it is impossible in one report to 
give any adequate accounting of all the far-flung activities and achieve- 
ments of its many affiliates. But it may be noted that every one of them 
has maintained its membership strength, and that most of them report 
substantial advances in their respective fields. 

The national office of the CIO has cooperated upon request with all of 
its affiliated national and international unions and organizing committees, 
and organizers on the payroll of the national CIO have been assigned to 
many of them to aid in their organizing campaigns. 


Maritime Committee 


In the maritime industry, the CIO has cooperated in the movement to 
effect closer coordination between all the unions in this industry, looking 
toward the eventual formation of a National Maritime Workers Federation. 

Representatives of the CIO unions in this industry met in Washington 


in August 1939 to plan joint action on the renewal of contracts. The CIO 
Maritime Committee, representative of all the maritime unions, and headed 
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by Mr. Joseph Curran, president of the National Maritime Union, with 
Mr. Bjorne Halling of the Maritime Federation of the Pacific as its execu- 
tive secretary, has opened headquarters in Washington, D. C. 


Regional and Sub-regional Offices 


A total of 50 regional and sub-regional offices have been maintained by 
the national CIO in all the major industrial centers of the country. The 
regional and sub-regional directors and field representatives attached to 
these offices have continued to render service to directly chartered Locai 
Industrial Unions and to assist in every way possible in the organizing 
work of national and international unions and organizing committees. 


Industrial Union Councils 
The 210 Industrial Union Councils of the CIO include 28 State Indus- 


trial Union Councils, six of which were formed since the last convention; 
and the remainder are district, county and city Industrial Union Councils. 


The importance of these Industrial Union Councils cannot be over- 
emphasized, and renewed efforts are urged to establish Industrial Union 
Councils in those states and cities where they do not already exist. 


These Councils serve not only as the liaison between and coordinating 
bodies for all CIO unions in their areas, but as representatives of CIO 
policy in state and community affairs. 


In campaigns for the unemployed, for better housing, for progressive 
legislation, and for a cleaner and more democratic political life they have 
proved their value many times over to the people of the areas they serve. 
Representing the combined voice of all sections of progressive labor they 
have become leaders in American social and political community life. 


Local Industrial Unions 


Since the formation of the CIO, many more Local Industrial Unions 
have been chartered by the CIO than the present total would indi- 
cate. As a matter of record, charters have been issued to 1003 Local 
Industrial Unions. The number has been substantially reduced from 
time to time in line with the consistent policy of the CIO to transfer Local 
Industrial Unions to national and international unions and organizing 
committees, whenever it is feasible to establish such organizations repre- 
senting all the workers in the respective industries. 


Canada 


The international unions of the CIO report considerable organizing 
progress during the past year in Canada, and that the Canadian workers 
are in a most receptive frame of mind for the message of industrial 
unionism. 

Most of the CIO unions in Canada have been affiliated with the 
Canadian Trades and Labor Congress and have participated along with 
AFL unions in the various city central labor bodies. In the past year, 
however, the AFL leadership has attempted to disrupt the unity of 
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Canadian labor in the same way as it disrupted the unity of labor in the 
United States. Orders were transmitted to the Trades and Labor Congress 
and to city central bodies to suspend the CIO unions from affiliation. 

The CIO unions in Canada have done everything in their power to 
maintain labor unity as long as possible, but the actions of the AFL top 
leadership indicate that they are doing everything in their power to split 
the labor ranks in Canada just as they did in the United States. 

Our Canadian representatives urge that increased attention be devoted 
to coordinating the activities of CIO unions in Canada and to the launching 
of joint organizing activities for the purpose of organizing the large num- 
bers of unorganized workers in the Dominion. - 


The South 


Organization in the Southern States also presents a special problem for 
the CIO. The United Mine Workers, the Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee, the Textile Workers Union, the maritime unions in the Gulf and 
the Inland Boatmen on the Mississippi, as well as many other CIO organi- 
zations, are already firmly established in the South and making good 
progress. 

In many Southern centers, the CIO unions have combined for joint 
organizing campaigns, and increased attention will be devoted in the 
future to joint activities of this character to reach all of the unorganized 
workers throughout the Southern States. 


United Construction Workers Organizing Committee 


On August 1, 1939, the executive officers of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations established the United Construction Workers Organizing 
Committee with the direction to proceed immediately to organize all 
workers in and around the construction industry without regard to creed, 
race or nationality. 


The Committee of five consists of the following individuals: 


Mr. A. D. Lewis, Chairman. 

Mr. Puitip Murray, Vice President, CIO; Chairman, Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee; Vice President, United Mine 
Workers of America. 

Mr. James B. Carey, Secretary, Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions; President, United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers 
of America. 

Mr. S. H. Datrympte, President, United Rubber Workers of 
America. 

Mr. R. J. THomas, President, United Automobile Workers of 
America. 


For some time there had been numerous requests from workers in the 
construction industry from all over the United States, our territorial pos- 
sessions and Canada for an industrial union of construction workers 
affiliated with the CIO which would eliminate and remedy the evils to 
which the workers in the construction industry have so long been sub- 
jected. Consequently, upon the announcement of the formation of the 
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United Construction Workers Organizing Committee, there was an imme- 
diate and enthusiastic response from individuals and groups from every 
section of the country. 

As a nucleus of the membership of the new organization, a number of 
Local Industrial Unions of construction workers affiliated with the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations were transferred to the United Construction 
Workers Organizing Committee and since August 1, 1939, charters have 
been granted to a number of new local unions. Applications for charters 
are being received every day and are being granted as rapidly as possible 
after an investigation has shown that the groups making application are 
properly within the jurisdiction of the United Construction Workers Organ- 
izing Committee. 


CIO FINANCES 


Reports covering the finances of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions have been submitted to the Executive Board at its various meetings 
held since the last convention. A complete detailed report covering the 
finances from November 1, 1938 to October 1, 1939, prepared by Mr. J. R. 
Bell, Comptroller, was submitted to the Executive Board at its meeting on 
October 5, 1939. 

Since February 1, 1938, that is, for 20 months, the current per capita 
income of the CIO has continued to balance and exceed its expenditures. 
The CIO has utilized these excess funds to increase and intensify the 
organizational activities of the national organization and our affiliated 
unions. 

As you will be advised elsewhere in this report, a number of damage 
suits have been brought against affiliated unions of the CIO. The CIO 
has been joined as a party defendant in several of these cases. This liti- 
gation has been initiated by corporations with the primary purpose of 
utilizing unwarranted and unjustified legal proceedings in an attempt to 
stop the continued organizing efforts of the affiliated unions of the CIO 
and the CIO. Upon the advice of counsel we have refrained from 
making public at this time the financial reports which have been furnished 
to the Executive Board. 


fe 
EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Immediately following the First Constitutional Convention of the CIO, 
the Executive Board met in Pittsburgh to examine matters referred to it 
by the convention and to convey the necessary authority to the executive 
officers of the CIO for the carrying out of the affairs of the organization. 

A second meeting of the Executive Board was called on June 13 in 
Washington, D. C., where it remained in session for three days. That 
meeting of the Board heard reports on the various activities of the execu- 
tive officers. It listened to and approved the reports of the CIO commit- 
tees on Legislation, Unemployment, Social Security and Housing. It dis- 
cussed and approved programs of legislative and administrative matters 
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raised by these committees. Your President, as the Chairman of the 
committee of three appointed to meet with the American Federation of 
Labor representatives reported in full to the Board meeting. An extensive 
discussion was held upon the subject matter. The Executive Board then 
adopted the report of the committee and left the matter in its hands. 

Extensive discussions took place upon organizational matters and certain 
directives were made with regard to future use of organizational funds. A 
complete financial report was made to and approved by the Board. 

A careful survey of the operation of the CIO has been made by the 
Executive Board. It has carried out its duties with care and vigor. Full 
records of the actions of the Executive Board are on file under the custody 
of the Secretary at the National Headquarters of the CIO. 


@ 
PRESS AND PUBLICITY 


The publicity and publication activities of the CIO under the direction of 
Mr. Len DeCaux, Publicity Director, have in the past year been divided 
as follows: 

(1) The presentation of the point of view and policies of the CIO to the 
general public, through the press, the radio and all other available infor- 
mational channels. 

(2) The publication of our own press and literature, including THE 
CIO NEWS, the Union News Service and such pamphlets and leaflets as 
are published by the CIO from time to time. 

(3) Cooperation with the publication and publicity activities of affiliated 
CIO unions and making the services of the National Office available to 
them where national issues are involved or where any other special assist- 
ance is desired. 

In regard to the first phase of the Publicity Department’s activities, the 
legislative campaigns of the CIO, particularly during the last session of 
Congress, have occupied most of the Department’s attention. 

But the many propaganda attacks which have been launched against 
the CIO by the forces of reaction have also necessitated increased activity 
in replying to these attacks and in presenting the real facts about the CIO 
to the general public. 

In general, particularly since the outstanding victory of the United Mine 
Workers and the successful record of a number of our legislative cam- 
paigns, the prestige of the CIO has been sufficient to ensure a more serious 
and reasoned treatment in the press than was the case when the highly 
financed campaign of anti-ClO propaganda launched at the time the 
“Little Steel” strike was at its most hysterical heights. 

But at the same time, the CIO has continued to be confronted with the 
editorial hostility of most of the business-controlled press, and the very 
fact that it has so conclusively demonstrated its strength and stabilit 
during the past year has led to renewed efforts to offset its progress ea 
misrepresentation and propaganda. 

The amount of attention devoted to the CIO in the press, on the radio, 
etc., has in no way decreased, but on the contrary has tended to increase 
in line with the ‘growing industrial and political importance of CIO 
activities. 
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Legislative Publicity 


During the past session of Congress, the CIO conducted some of the 
most intensive publicity campaigns in its history in connection with the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act, the WPA, and the other legislative activities 
of the movement. 

Six pamphlets and leaflets were prepared and circulated in hundreds of 
thousands of copies. Radio time was repeatedly secured for CIO spokes- 
men over nation-wide hook-ups. Scores of press releases were issued and 
constant contact maintained with the daily press to make the facts of our 
position available. Magazine articles were placed in popular, business and 
progressive publications. Material was prepared for scores of speeches on 
the subject of the Wagner Act before forums of all sorts, as well as before 
conventions and meetings of labor unions. 

In THE CIO NEWS, a page or more was devoted in almost every issue 
to the Wagner Act campaign and the Union News Service clip sheet carried 
CIO material on the subject to every labor publication i in the country. 

Similar publicity campaigns were conducted in connection with the 
campaigns to preserve the WPA program, to prevent emasculation of the 
Wage-Hour Act, and in connection with the housing, social security, and 
other social legislation with which the CIO is concerned. A campaign of 
protest on the Apex verdict and for amendment of the Sherman Act was 
also launched, involving circulation of hundreds of thousands of copies of 
a CIO leaflet on the subject and much attention in the public press. 


CIO Publications 
THE CIO NEWS has firmly established itself during the past year, 


with increasing circulation and support as the official weekly organ of the 
CIO. In addition to the national edition, it is published in some seventeen 
special editions, which are the official organs of a number of international 
unions and state and city Industrial Union Councils. 

Efforts have been made during the last year to increase the circulation 
of THE CIO NEWS among all unions which do not already subscribe in 
one fashion or another, and encouraging cooperation has been received. 

It has been pointed out that THE CIO NEWS does not duplicate or 
compete with existing union organs, but performs a distinct function for 
the whole movement which no other publication can perform. This func- 
tion is to bring the main news and appeals of every CIO union to the atten- 
tion of all other CIO unions, to aid in rallying the whole movement behind 
national CIO campaigns which are of vital common concern to all unions, 
and to serve as the national mouthpiece of the CIO. 

It is therefore important that THE CIO NEWS should circulate to at 
least a representative section of every CIO union, and those unions which 
have not already done so are urged to place subscriptions for their officers, 
organizers, locals or such other lists as they deem appropriate. 

THE CIO NEWS has played an important part in every campaign of 
the CIO since it began publication. It has aided in maintaining the morale 
of the movement by keeping the membership informed of progress through- 
out the country. And it has a record of service to every affiliated union 
which has called upon it for assistance and publicity. : In order that it 
may continue to perform these services and grow in influence, it is neces- 
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sary that all sections of the movement give it whatever support is possible 
and aid to the best of their ability in increasing its circulation. 

The Union News Service clipsheet has continued regular publication 
ever since the CIO was started, providing a useful source of material on 
the CIO for CIO publications and the labor and general press. 

In the past year the general organizational literature of the CIO has 
been brought up-to-date and many new pamphlets and leaflets have been 
issued, which continue to circulate in large quantities. 


Radio 


CIO leaders have been placed on the air more frequently in the past 
year than ever before in CIO history. This is due to the increased interest 
shown in learning the CIO point of view, as the movement has grown in 
prestige and influence, and to increased alertness in taking advantage of 
all opportunities to get radio time. 

In addition to the activities of the CIO Publicity Department in obtain- 
ing radio time and putting CIO speakers on nation-wide hook-ups, the 
various international unions and organizing committees have made in- 
creased use of the radio in connection with their organizing campaigns and 
other activities, and a number of Industrial Union Councils have made a 
practice of sponsoring regular programs on the air. 

A conference of publicity directors and other union officers concerned 
with this subject will be called during the San Francisco convention, at 
which notes may be compared on activities already under way and plans 
made for coordinating and promoting the further use of radio broadcast- 
ing on behalf of our movement. 


@ 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Many unions affiliated with the CIO have already undertaken to some 
extent a program of cooperation with other social institutions or organi- 
zations operating within the communities in which their members live or 
work. Officers of CIO unions have in numerous instances taken a prom- 
inent part in these activities. Such cooperation for the attainment of 
mutual and democratic objectives is of undoubted importance. For this 
reason, it is recommended that the Executive Officers be empowered to 
create, whenever it seems desirable in their judgment, either a department 
or a committee within the CIO to further the establishment and the 
maintenance of such cooperation. 


® 
ACTIVITIES ON UNEMPLOYMENT 


The CIO has continued and expanded its activities on behalf of the 
unemployed. This policy was wholeheartedly approved by the First 
Constitutional Convention of the CIO. During the past year the unem- 
ployment work carried on by the national CIO office under the direction 
of Mr. Ralph Hetzel, Jr., Unemployment Director, has become more and 
more significant in the face of the increasing intensity of the national 
unemployment problem. 
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WPA Legislation 


A great part of the energies of the CIO with regard to unemployment 
have been spent upon intensive efforts during a long and difficult session 
of Congress to establish an adequate program of public work and to protect 
what has already been established under what is now the Work Projects 
Administration. 

As soon as the Congress convened in January, 1939, the problem of 
an immediate deficiency appropriation for the unemployed faced it. Since 
November, 1938, the WPA rolls had been continually reduced and the 
funds available by the first of the year were almost completely exhausted. 
The CIO immediately took the lead by pointing out the necessity for an 
additional appropriation of a billion dollars for the rest of the fiscal year 
so that the WPA could be maintained at at least a minimum level. The 
President of the United States asked for $875,000,000. A long fight in 
Congress ensued which was marked by continuous pressure on the part 
of the CIO for an adequate appropriation. In this struggle the House 
Appropriations Committee assumed the role which it carried throughout 
the rest of the session, that of doing everything possible to break down and 
destroy provisions for the unemployed, with little scruple for procedure and 
little consideration for human need. 

The appropriation passed at that time was so low that it became neces- 
sary for the President to request a second deficiency appropriation and 
in the fight to uphold this necessity the CIO was also prominent. Close 
cooperation with Labor’s Non-Partisan League and constant communica- 
tion with both the field and with members of Congress marked the CIO’s 
activities in this fight. The effectiveness of these efforts is marked rather 
by the ability to prevent even worse damage to the WPA than by any 


advances. 


WPA Legislation for the Current Year 


The CIO called the attention of the country and of Congress to the 
failure of the House Appropriations Committee to begin consideration of 
an adequate works program for 1940. The Committee was busily engaged 
in attempting to smear the WPA by an investigation unprecedented for its 
disregard of all the rules of fairness. On May 11 your President sent a 
letter to the Committee which urged upon it immediate consideration of 
an adequate WPA appropriation for 1939-40. That communication called 
for the establishment of a minimum level of three million WPA jobs for 
the year. 

This statement received wide publicity in the press and favorable com- 
ment throughout the country. It established the policy and the position 
which the CIO national headquarters followed in legislative activities on 
unemployment throughout the rest of the Congressional session. 


The Murray-Casey Bill 


Very shortly thereafter Representative Joseph E. Casey, member of the 
House Appropriations Committee, and Senator James E. Murray, member 
of the Special Senate Committee to Investigate Unemployment and Relief, 
introduced similar bills in both Houses of Congress which contained in 
most of the important particulars the work relief program which was laid 
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down in your President’s letter. The Administration had requested an 
appropriation for the WPA for 1939-40 of $1,477,000,000. Congressman 
Casey’s bill requested an appropriation of $2,240,000,000, an amount 
approximately that appropriated for the WPA in the previous year. 


The CIO and Labor’s Non-Partisan League announced support of the 
Murray-Casey Bill and immediately communicated with all affiliates urg- 
ing fullest possible activity on behalf of the bill. 


Hearings on the 1940 Appropriation for WPA 


The House Appropriations Committee just about this time suddenly 
called off its “investigation” of the WPA and started hearings on the 1940 
WPA appropriation. 


The House Appropriations Committee, in an unprecedented action on 
such an important matter, decided not to allow any but interested Govern- 
ment representatives to testify and suggested that all others file statements. 
The CIO national office submitted a statement in which they made a 
strong protest against the unwarranted refusal to hear representatives of 
the public. The statement also came out strongly for the Casey Bill and 
urged the Committee to give the bill its most serious consideration. 


Woodrum Bill 


The reactionary House Appropriations Committee brought out a vicious 
bill which, although it carried the full amount for WPA asked for by 
President Roosevelt, was hedged about by many provisions designed to 
break down the WPA. The bill also carried appropriations for the NYA 
and the Farm Security Administration. The CIO came out in support of 
adequate appropriations for these agencies. 

A vigorous fight was made on the floor of the House by the friends of 
labor and of the unemployed to substitute the Casey Bill for the vicious 
Woodrum Bill. This attempt was defeated by a solid reactionary front of 
Republicans and conservative Democrats headed by Congressman Wood- 
rum on an unrecorded vote. It should be pointed out that all important 
votes on WPA issues in the House of Representatives at this last session 
were unrecorded teller votes so that the voters of this country have no 
real record as to how their representatives stand on the treatment of the 
unemployed. 

The Casey Bill, however, received, even under these circumstances, as 
high a vote as any other attempt to make substantial changes in the 
Woodrum Bill, even those proposed by the Administration. 


Senate Amendments to the Woodrum Bill 


In the Senate the CIO centered its fight in supporting Senator Murray’s 
bill and pointed out in testimony before the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee how serious would be the consequences of passing the Woodrum 
Bill. The Murray Bill was not accepted as a substitute for the House Bill, 
but many of the points upon which the CIO testified against were corrected 
by amendments passed by the Senate. The substantial sentiment for the 
Murray Bill and of the principles set forth therein carried a good deal of 
weight in bringing about the changes made by the Senate. The insistence 
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of the CIO people throughout the country on behalf of the Murray Bill 
showed itself effectively in this picture. 

Important changes which the CIO supported and which the Senate 
passed were: (1) the restoration of $125,000,000 to the WPA from assign- 
ment to the WPA. (2) Restoration of the prevailing hourly rate. 
(3) Stopping the 18-month layoffs. (4) Rescinding of the abolition of the 
theatre project and provision for Federal arts projects. (5) Wiping out 
the proposed cuts in the monthly security wage. 

The bill was sent to the Conference Committee which restored most of 
the bad features. The Conference Report form of the bill was then agreed 
to by the Senate under the threat that unless they did so funds for the 
WPA would run out the next day. Under pressure of the same threat the 
President signed the bill, pointing out several of its bad features. 

The bill as passed and approved abolished the prevailing hourly rate, 
forcing alt WPA workers to work 130 hours for their monthly security 
wage. It provided that all WPA workers on the rolls 18 months or over 
should be laid off and not be eligible for re-employment for 30 days. It 
abolished the theatre projects and returned the other arts projects to local 
sponsorship. Cuts in the security wages in the North and in many indus- 
trial areas were made necessary. Further, administration of the whole 
program was crippled by inadequate funds for administrative purposes and 
other restrictions. 

The amount of money in the bill will care for an average of 2,000,000 
workers during the fiscal year, with the funds so divided that employment 
will be reduced to a million and a half by June, 1940. 


Later Amendments 


The prevailing hourly rate was wiped out by law on July 1, 1939. There 
followed a number of protests and spontaneous demonstrations through- 
out the country against this attack upon wages not only on the WPA but 
also in private industry. The CIO urged its affiliates to turn their protests 
into the promotion of legislative action. Amendments were introduced into 
the House and Senate to restore the prevailing hourly rate and to prevent 
the 18-month lay-offs, in addition to correcting the WPA bill on a number 
of other points. The CIO cooperated in the drafting and the promotion 
of these measures. An amendment introduced by Senator Murray to 
prevent the 18-month lay-offs was passed as a rider to the so-called 
Spending-Lending Bill. This advance was lost when the House of Rep- . 
resentatives refused even to consider the bill. 

A strong fight, with the active cooperation of the CIO, was then made 
to restore the prevailing hourly rate and prevent the 18-month lay-offs 
as amendments to the Third Deficiency Appropriation Bill. These 
attempts were defeated by reactionary tactics in the Senate in spite of 
numerous promises by the leaders of the Senate to support these changes. 

Consideration of WPA legislation and appropriation went on during 
most of the time of the long Congressional session. The CIO kept con- 
tinual watch upon the progress of the situation relating to WPA. It stood 
in the forefront in proposing sound programs for WPA and led the fight 
ina reactionary Congress to give the unemployed at least :a minimum of 
opportunity. 
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The Role of the AFL 


The support of the WPA by labor has been led for the past two years 
by the CIO. A relatively small proportion of those who are on WPA are 
CIO members, but the CIO has taken the position that the problem of the 
unemployed workers is its problem, that the CIO would represent the case 
of the unemployed to the nation. 


The American Federation of Labor has received extensive benefits from 
the WPA. In many places it has been the object of special privileges and 
favors from the WPA officials. There are a number of important cities in 
the country where the AFL has prevented the employment upon construc- 
tion projects of the WPA of any but its own members. 


In spite of these facts, the CIO alone has stood in defense of WPA. 
The high officials of the American Federation of Labor all during the fight 
lifted not a hand for a real program. They condoned the abolition of the 
prevailing hourly wage. They condoned the break-down of the building 
program. They condoned the wiping out of the theatre project. They 
condoned, in short, by their silence, a bill which has done profound dam- 
age to their membership. 


The Byrnes Bill 


One of the most active bills dealing with changes in the Work Relief 
Program was one introduced by Senator Byrnes, Chairman of the Senate 
Committee to Investigate Unemployment and Relief. This committee con- 
ducted an extensive investigation of the participation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in programs for the alleviation of unemployment and in its report 
to the Senate in January, 1939, exposed some of the weaknesses of the 
present systems of work relief and unemployment compensation and made 
some excellent suggestions for their improvement. As a matter of fact, 
the statement in the report that “public work should provide employment 
and a means of livelihood for unemployed workers at times when and as 
long as private industry cannot use their services” is almost exactly the 
position of the CIO on this question. 


However, the bill which Senator Byrnes introduced, although presuma- 
bly based on the report, did not include many of its best features. 


The CIO national office watched the progress of this bill. very closely 
and was in constant consultation with some of the members of the com- 
mittee. When the committee held hearings on the bill, the unemployment 
director, in cooperation with the CIO Social Security Committee which 
testified with regard to the social security amendments in the bill, appeared 
before it. He took this occasion to make a full statement of the position 
of the CIO on the general problem of unemployment and work relief. 


As a result of this statement Senator Murray, a member of the Commit- 
tee, introduced certain amendments to the Byrnes Bill embodying CIO 
suggestions. These amendments served as a standard about which oppon- 
ents of many of the features of the Byrnes plan rallied. It is believed that 
the amendments were in large part responsible for preventing Con- 
gressional action on the Byrnes Bill, which, although it had good features, 
would have constituted a severe attack on an adequate public works 


program. 
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Reorganization Order No. | 


Consideration of the Byrnes Bill was finally stopped by the promulga- 
tion of President Roosevelt’s first Reorganization Order. Reorganization 
Order No. 1 sets up three new agencies, the Federal Works Agency, the 
Federal Security Agency and the Federal Loan Agency, whose function is 
to consolidate all the independent government establishments operating in 
their respective fields. There was virtually no opposition to the plan in 
Congress and it went into effect on July 1, 1939. 


The agencies under the Federal Works Agency are: The Bureau of 
Public Roads of the Department of Agriculture; the Public Buildings 
Branch of the Procurement Division, Treasury; the Branch of Building 
Management of the National Park Service; the United States Housing 
Authority; the PWA and the WPA. The National Youth Administration, 
formerly a part of the WPA, is to be a part of the Federal Security Agency. 


This consolidation was in line with the position laid down by the CIO 
at its last convention in Resolution No. 85. The consolidation was con- 
tinually advocated until the time it took effect. 


Other Legislation 


In line with the policy of the CIO, the National Office supported ade- 
quate appropriations for the Public Works Administration, the National 
Youth Administration, and the Farm Security Administration. These 
agencies provide work and other forms of assistance to building trades 
workers, to young people including students, and to farmers and farm 
tenants. 


Administrative Agencies 


Much of the energies of the CIO headquarters with regard to unemploy- 
ment was taken up in dealing with the administrative agencies. Insofar 
as WPA is concerned, this followed the position that had been established 
last year. The CIO has kept in close touch with administrative decisions 
and vigorously expressed its position to officials of the WPA. It has also 
raised with them important grievances coming from all parts of the country. 
It has cooperated in the establishment of projects and the approach to 
special situations of need. It has pressed continually for the provision of 
efficient labor relations on the WPA. 

A long series of grievances against the Public Works Administration 
has come to the CIO headquarters. These matters were raised individually 
and on the basis of general principles with the PWA. It was the conten- 
tion of a number of CIO unions that the PWA had turned over the pro- 
curement of labor on most of its projects to the control of American 
Federation of Labor unions. Further, it was reported that the AFL unions 
had seriously abused this privilege by the issuance of work cards and 
temporary memberships at excessive rates. 

The CIO took the position with the PWA that it was completely in 
favor of operating projects on a union basis. After some negotiations the 
PWA assured the CIO that it was not the intent of the PWA to discrimi- 
nate against any unions, and that the PWA would require its organization 
not to influence in any way the choice of unions to deal with the contrac- 
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tors on its projects. Since the establishment of the United Construction 
Workers Organizing Committee, the CIO has succeeded in obtaining the 
implementation of the PWA policy. The PWA has recognized chartered 
locals of the United Construction Workers Organizing Committee as proper 
bargaining agents on the PWA. 


On a number of occasions matters of making work available in areas of 
special hardship have been taken up with the NYA, which has been most 
understanding and helpful in its desire to meet these critical problems. On 
a number of occasions also such instances have been brought to the atten- 
tion of the Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation in order that surplus 
food might be made available to people in desperate circumstances. 


Organization of Project Workers 


In the main the affiliated unions of the CIO and its councils have con- 
tinued to follow the policy laid down at the last convention with regard to 
the organization of WPA workers and unemployed. Many of the affiliates 
have found very satisfactory the establishment of unemployment commit- 
tees in each of their locals. In the Steel Workers Organizing Committee, 
for example, these committees have served an increasingly important func- 
tion, providing leadership not only among their own members, but the 
rest of the community with regard to local issues. A number of the 
councils have also operated their committees on a most highly effective 
basis. In at least a score of important cities CIO councils have supported 
organizations of project workers and unemployed. These organizations 
though not directly affiliated to the CIO have served an important function 
for CIO and other unemployed workers. In line with the recent decision 
at the mid-year meeting of the Executive Board, councils are now provid- 
ing fraternal affiliation to such organizations. 


The United Automobile Workers has continued its practice of estab- 
lishing auxiliary unions for WPA workers which include not only members 
of the United Automobile Workers, but other project workers. These 
locals are operated in conjunction with the national union. Those respon- 
sible report that the arrangement has been exceedingly valuable to the 
union and to unemployed workers in the areas occupied by the automobile 
industry. 

Reports from a number of areas have indicated that the present type of 
organization has been reasonably satisfactory to CIO affiliates. They have 
been able to provide extensive leadership for unemployed seeking not only 
WPA work, but also those needing relief, unemployment compensation 
and surplus commodities. Many communities rely completely upon the 
effectiveness of the CIO leadership to gain decent treatment of the 
unemployed. 


Service to the Field 


CIO headquarters has provided to affiliates, to its regional directors, and 
to unemployment committees continuous up-to-date information with 
regard to WPA legislation and administrative decisions. When necessary, 
it has communicated by wire to urge action on legislative matters. It also 
makes available significant information through a column in THE CIO 


NEWS. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT POLICY 


The CIO policy with regard to measures concerning unemployment was 
established at the 1938 Convention and has been implemented since then 
by decisions of the CIO Executive Board, of the Committee on Unemploy- 
ment and of the national officers. The way in which these policies have 
been administered is indicated in the discussion of the activities of the 
CIO national office. This section constitutes an account of CIO policy. 


Direct Aid to the Unemployed 


The CIO at its Convention in 1938 called for three general avenues of 
approach to immediate help for unemployed men and women. First was 
an adequate Federal program of public work integrated in its direction 
and sufficient to employ all employable workers who cannot find work in 
private industry. This position was set forth by your President in a 
letter to the Chairman of the House Appropriations Committee on 
May 11th. That statement called for the establishment of a minimum 
level of three million WPA jobs for the fiscal year 1939-40. It said: 


“The guarantee that the rolls will not be reduced below three 
million until there are no further persons eligible for WPA is of 
profound importance. It provides on the one hand that the 
unemployed will not feel themselves and their welfare threatened 
by arbitrary cuts on the WPA, cuts which many times in the past 
have not been based upon any consideration of the extent of 
unemployment. On the other hand this type of guarantee pro- 
vides a device whereby the rolls may be reduced just as quickly 
and as extensively as the employment situation justifies. 

“Several conditions are necessary to make effective the full 
benefit of full employment on the WPA. They are: 

1. That in order to be eligible to the WPA workers need only 
to be out of work and ready and willing to work. 

2. That full rights to self-organization be accorded ‘to workers 
on the projects and that there be no discrimination for any reason. 

3. That the WPA be empowered to establish such projects as 
may be necessary to give the kind of employment needed by the 
unemployed. That means that all workers should be employed 
on work suited to their needs and skills. 

4. That all projects shall be socially useful and productive. 
This means the continuation of the present types of WPA projects 
and authorization to do such work as public housing, slum clear- 
ance, flood control, building of schools and hospitals, health meas- 
ures, cultural and white collar projects, and vocational training. 

5. That wages paid on the projects shall be sufficient to main- 
tain an American standard of living and to prevent the reduction 
of standards set by union organization in private industries. 

“These are minimum conditions. Any attempt to establish an 
effective program fully to meet the need of the unemployed in 
this country would find itself speaking in terms of far vaster 
figures. We ask for three million jobs not as a figure to be 
reduced by bargaining with those who would destroy the WPA 
but as a figure based upon the real floor of unemployment.” 
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This statement laid the basis for subsequent legislative activity on the 
part of the CIO. 

Further, the CIO pressed for integration of the public works program, 
an end which was accomplished by the President’s Reorganization Order 
No. 1. 

The second approach to the need of the unemployed is that of unem- 
ployment compensation, the policy of which is fully discussed in the 
section on social security. 

The third is the provision of adequate relief to those who may be con- 
sidered in general unable to accept private employment. The CIO has 
taken the position that to brand any persons unemployable is a vicious 
act. On the other hand it has recognized the reality that at the present 
time it is necessary to make some distinction between those who can 
easily be put to work on public works programs and those who need 
extensive help in overcoming handicaps, or are completely unable to work. 
At present the main way of taking care of the latter group is relief, paid 
out of State and local funds. The CIO’s endeavor has been to make such 
relief attain a uniform level throughout the country sufficient to give at 
least minimum healthful subsistence. 


The Past Year's Experience 


During the past year the standards and the provisions for coping with 
the unemployment problems both nationally and locally have grown 
worse instead of better. There has been no significant improvement in 
the attack. On the other hand, there have been numerous points at which 
the treatment of the unemployed has deteriorated. The plight of the 
unemployed is in many ways worse today than at any time in the past 
three years. 


WPA employment has been cut from a peak of approximately 3,350,000 
in November of last year until it is now less than 2,000,000. It will go as 
low as a million and a half by June, 1940, unless some significant change 
is made. This enormous cut has occurred in the face of an increase in 
unemployment since October, 1938, of at least 1,000,000. In other words 
while WPA employment was cut 1,350,000 the number of those unem- 
ployed has increased at least 1,000,000. This means an increase of 
2,350,000 workers unable to get either private employment or work 
relief jobs. 


Workers employed on WPA are now working under worse conditions 
than any they have ever worked on since the program started. Before 
July of this year the average number of hours worked by WPA workers 
in order to secure an average monthly security wage of about $52.50 was 
105. It is now by law 130 hours a month. Therefore the average hourly 
rate paid by WPA has been reduced nearly 25 per cent from last year. 
The whole principle of paying the prevailing hourly rate in this type of 
work has been wiped out. e monthly security wage has been lowered 


in a number of areas. The one bright spot is the increase in the monthly 
security wage in a number of agricultural areas and the South. Any 
worker who has been on the WPA 18 months is now thrown off without 
the slightest regard for his need or condition. Provisions for getting 
projects have been made more. stringent and difficult. The effect of this 
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is that those areas which are less able to provide assistance locally also 
have the greatest difficulty in securing WPA projects. 

The latest report on relief indicates that there are 1,645,000 “cases” 
receiving general relief. These cases are families averaging approximately 
four persons, which means there are about 6,500,000 persons dependent 
upon general relief. The average amount paid in May, 1939, to relief 
cases per month was $24.60. This was expected to cover all living expenses 
for a family of four. There were four states which paid an average of 
less than $6 a month to their relief cases. Some states paid no relief 
whatsoever to employable persons in spite of the fact that many hundreds 
of thousands of such employable persons cannot get WPA jobs. Similarly 
many states pay no relief to single men. In these cold statistics is con- 
cealed the fact that there are many hundreds of thousands of men, women 
and children in this country to whom society offers only beggary and 
starvation. 

Each year the relief appropriations, state by state, county by county, 
and community by community, grow smaller, and the ability of these 
governments to meet the extraordinary financial obligations required by 
local relief diminishes month by month. 

On the PWA, beginning January, 1939, employment provided by the 
last year’s PWA appropriations increased to a peak of about 300,000 in 
July. Soon thereafter such employment began a rapid drop and will be 
virtually wiped out by the early months of 1940. 

In short it may be said that the outlook for the unemployed today is 
more serious than it has been for a long time. 


Needs for the Coming Year 


The principles laid down with regard to public works for the unemployed 
last year by the CIO are ones which need little change to fit the immediate 
needs of the unemployed for the coming year. The difficulty with the 
works program so far has been that it has not fulfilled those standards 
called for by the ClO—that it has not been large enough, broad enough, 
flexible enough, courageous enough to do the job. 

One of the most serious factors leading to the general deterioration of 
the treatment of the unemployed has been the failure of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to assume that responsibility which it implied by the establishment 
of a works program that it took upon itself—that the Federal Government 
should provide for all employable unemployed workers. The Federal 
Government has never done this. On the other hand, it has allowed the 
implication to exist that it was carrying out this responsibility. The result 
has been that all state and local programs and all sorts of security pro- 
grams are built upon the theory that the Federal Government is taking 
care of the unemployed employable workers, when as a matter of fact it 
is not. State and local relief is then loaded down with a great burden of 
employable workers not cared for by the Federal Government’s programs, 
and they break down. 

The first need of today in the care of the unemployed is for the Federal 
Government to keep its promise to give jobs to all employable workers. 
A number of substantial benefits would arise from such an undertaking. 

One of the benefits would be a long step towards the stabilization of 
local relief needs. It would then be possible for the states and local com- 
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munities to move toward programs in the localities for taking care of 
workers who for various reasons could not go on Federal works programs. 
In this connection the Federal Government should assume two responsibili- 
ties: One, that of establishing uniform standards throughout the country 
for general relief and the second, to undertake a program of financial 
assistance to the more seriously depressed areas. 

It might well be pointed out here that funds coming from the Federal 
Government to localities are more likely to be collected through taxation 
based on the ability to pay while funds for the unemployed collected 
through local governments are collected much more from the low income 
groups who should not be made to maintain unemployment relief. 

Such a Federal public works program would, of course, include extensive 
housing operations and a new and enlarged program of PWA-type proj- 
ects. It has been proved beyond any question of doubt that only the 
Federal Government is competent to provide a work program equal to 
the responsibility of caring for the unemployed. 


Unemployed Youth 


That a special significance must be attached to unemployed young men 
and women was recognized by the CIO at its last convention. It there 
established the principle that the CIO would support the continuation 
and expansion of the present Federal programs designed to help young 
men and women who are unable to get jobs. The CIO has followed out 
this directive. 

There are two general approaches to the problem of unemployed young 
people. First is to make jobs available for those who want to work. The 
second is to give educational opportunities to young people who want and 
should have them. A consequence of doing so is to withhold from the 
necessity of having to go to work a large number of young people who 
might otherwise be released upon the labor market. 

Under the first heading some start has been made by the activities of 
the National Youth Administration and the CCC in seeking openings for 
young people and in providing emergency jobs. Employment, however, 
in July on NYA was 207,000, on CCC it was 322,000, making a total 
employment of 529,000, which is not very substantial in the face of four 
to five million unemployed young people between the ages of 16 and 24. 
Clearly, in order to approach the immediate problem for young people 
there needs to be an extensive expansion of emergency jobs. Much more 
important, however, is the undertaking of economic measures that will 
give to young people a chance to work in private industry under decent 
conditions and at adequate rates of pay. Such opportunities depend, of 
course, upon increasing general employment throughout the country. 

The NYA program has provided some meager financial assistance to 
about 250,000 high school and college students. Certainly, one of: the 
most productive and beneficial ways to reduce the number of young people 
seeking jobs is to give them an opportunity to continue their education. 
The most important reason why more young men and women stop their 
formal education is because they or their families cannot bear the neces- 
sary financial burden. A survey in seven cities indicated that nearly half of 
the young people who dropped out of school did so because of lack of 
funds. That this affects children of workers most seriously is perfectly 
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obvious. In the same study it is pointed out that only 51 per cent of 
the children of skilled workers and 44 per cent of the children of unskilled 
workers were able to finish high school. 

Of the boys and girls who finished their eighth grade work in 1929 and 
who have had time to finish their college education, only 8 per cent have 
received a college education. It becomes obvious then that if, by public 
assistance of various kinds and by the re-establishment of some economic 
security in this country, we can approach a situation where all those who 
are desirous and capable of continuing their education through college or 
technical training schools can do so, we will go far to solve our youth 
problems. And when all the young people who should be in school are 
there, the number of unemployed will be considerably reduced. 

At its meeting in June, the Executive Board took cognizance of a wide- 
spread practice of American industrial corporations of advising young men 
and women asking for jobs that no openings are available due to unions 
and union regulations. The Executive Board condemned this practice 
as “a vicious attempt on the part of reactionary interests to absolve 
themselves of the blame because there are no jobs for young people.” 
The Executive Board directed the Committee on Unemployment to make 
an examination of this practice and to prepare recommendations for cor- 
recting this false impression of labor’s attitude. The International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union has already issued a pamphlet 
designed to offset these false impressions. 

The future of our young people is profoundly important to the labor 
movement. It might be noted here that an indication of the CIO’s interest is 
the presence of two members of the CIO’s Executive Board on the National 
Advisory Board of the NYA. It is imperative that we continue unabated 
our efforts to strengthen the programs for the assistance of young men 
and women. Further, it is important that there be continued cooperation 
with bona fide organizations of youth. Such organizations can do a great 
deal in support of the program of labor and in teaching their members 
labor’s program and principles. 


Food Stamp Plan 


In May of this year the Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation 
began an experiment in the distribution of surplus agricultural food that 
holds real promise as a method of getting farm and other products to 
people who need them. A plan called the Food Stamp Plan has been insti- 
tuted in a few cities as a beginning. Its purpose is to provide a means by 
which families on relief and on WPA can get surplus foods at their local 
grocery stores. This is done by the distribution of stamps to persons on 
relief and WPA amounting to 50 per cent of their regular food purchases. 
These stamps entitle them to the purchase of certain commodities which 
are surplus. Up to the present, such commodities have been excellent 
nutritive commodities. 

The Plan has been experimentally extended in one city to include non- 
relief families of low income. 

So far the Plan has been limited to a handful of cities. In those places it 
has received the enthusiastic support of all elements of the population, 
including food distributors and retailers. It seems possible that such a plan 
might be extended both with regard to commodities covered and with 
regard to places where it should operate in such a way as to make a pro- 
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found impression upon our economy in bridging the gap between producers 
of goods and those who need to consume them. Present indications are 
that extensive expansion of the Plan will be worthy of support by the CIO. 


Organizational Assistance to the Unemployed 


The last convention of the CIO directed the incoming Executive Board 
to give immediate attention to the problem of organization of unemployed 
and WPA workers. It further approved the policy laid down in your 
President’s Report to that convention. The substance of that program 
with regard to organizational form placed emphasis upon the establishment 
of unemployment committees in all local unions and in the Councils. The 
main function of such committees has been to provide assistance to their 
own members who were unemployed or on WPA. 

In the face of pressing need in certain areas for some form of organiza- 
tion for the unemployed a number of CIO Councils encouraged, in connec- 
tion with their unemployment committees, the establishment of inde- 
pendent organizations of WPA workers. No direct charters to such 
organizations have been authorized by the Executive Board, but the 
Executive Board meeting in June did authorize Councils to grant fraternal 
affiliations to organizations of unemployed and WPA workers. Some 
international unions have found it satisfactory to charter locals on and 
to accept membership from WPA projects, usually of a specific nature. 

Up to the present time indications are that the type of program pursued 
is as satisfactory as any available to the CIO. 


© 
THE ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 


In the background of any discussion of temporary measures to help 
the unemployed stands a grim reminder that the only way to solve unem- 
ployment is to give everyone a job. Expediencies are valuable only as 
they may give time to work out permanent means to provide jobs. 

The nation’s number one problem is work for its population. The 
displacement and economic exile of 25 per cent of our adult population 
constitutes a threat to the stability of the nation. This appalling drift” 
cannot go on forever. Privation is taking a toll from the population that 
cannot be much longer endured. Our people, unemployed, sweated and 
exploited, have been patient. But their patience is not inexhaustible. 
Beyond patience lies despair; and from despair springs action, drastic 
and unpredictable. 

Labor believes that this nation acting within its democratic tradition 
can solve the problem of unemployment. Labor believes that every 
worker in this country can have a job, a job paying enough to give him 
and his family a happy and secure life. Labor believes that the machinery 
of our nation can be so operated that no wheel need be stopped nor any 
man idle. That is labor’s faith. 

The history of the government’s attack upon unemployment has been 
one of hesitant half steps towards solution, hastily withdrawn before they 
could become effective. If we are to justify the effectiveness of our 
democracy, of our vaunted leadership in the economic field, then we must 
prove that we can solve this problem of unemployment. 
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No Real Economic Advances 


In the Report to the last convention an economic program was laid 
down in broad terms which labor believes would bring economic stability. 
No item of that program need be withdrawn. 

It is with deep concern that we must report no advance of significance 
toward the fulfillment of that program. To the contrary there have been 
steps backward. A brief analysis will indicate this point by point: 

1. Last year’s Report called the most important factor the increased 
economic activity by organized workers to raise wages and shorten hours. 
In most of the industries in this country labor has been under such heavy 
pressure to reduce standards during the past year that it has been able to 
do little more than safeguard the levels already attained. This static 
condition of wages and hours has occurred in the face of a rapidly increased 
productivity per man-hour during the year. Furthermore, the legislation 
giving labor the right of collective bargaining and protecting workers 
against sweat-shops has been under most severe attack, as has been 
pointed out in other places in this Report. 

2. That an increased proportion of the national income should go to 
active consumers was pointed out last year. The trend during the year 
has been in the other direction. From May, 1938, to May of this year 
the index of industrial production rose 17 points while the index of income 
given to all employees increased during the same period only from 79.5 to 
82.9, that is, less than four points. 

It was further pointed out that the Federal Government must make a 
substantial contribution to purchasing power by its expenditures and that 
expenditures which would accomplish this best were those which direct 
the largest proportion of funds to consumers. Although Federal disburse- 
ments planned for the present fiscal year are slightly more than those of 
the past year, $9,902,000,000 as compared to $9,408,000,000 in the previous 
fiscal year, the amount of government funds which will go immediately to 
workers for purchasing power has been substantially reduced. In place 
of expenditures for such agencies as WPA and PWA, there have been 
provided expenditures for armaments which offer far less employment per 
dollar and which take a considerably longer time to reach the consumer. 

_ At the 1938 convention the CIO urged that all the national defense 
expenditures be made above and beyond the necessary expenditures for 
WPA and for social services. This advice was not taken. 


Machines Replace Men 


3. Last year’s Report indicated that provisions needed to be made so 
that the beneficial effects of wage raises or decreased hours should not be 
wiped out by the too rapid replacement of men by machines. There is 
every indication that during the past year technological displacements 
have moved forward with increased acceleration. 

The beginning of operations of new mills in the steel industry has thrown 
out of work a number of steel workers estimated at not less than 85,000. 
At least six substantial cities which were once centers of steel manufactur- 
ing are now left without one single major source of employment. The 
production of each worker in one of the largest steel firms rose by 34 per 
cent, from 7.34 tons per worker in the fourth quarter of 1937 to 9.84 tons 
in the same quarter, 1938. Similar movements have been reported in the 
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automobile, mining, rubber, rayon, electric manufacturing and other indus- 
tries. The Federal Government has not taken one step to cope with this 
tragic trend. 

The terrible import of these facts is disclosed by a statement intro- 
ducing a recent study made by the WPA on “Production, Employment 
aad Productivity” in manufacturing industries: “There is every indication 
that output per man-hour in manufacturing industries will continue to 
increase, and there is little likelihood that more jobs will be available in 
manufacturing unless there is a substantial gain in production or a further 
decrease in working hours. Therefore, our manufacturing industries are 
not again likely to serve as a reservoir of jobs for the growing labor supply 
of the nation.” 

As machines representing capital investment replace workers there is 
also inevitably assigned a larger proportion of the output of industry to 
the machines and to capital than to labor. In substance that means that 
as technological changes take place an increasing proportion of our 
national income goes to capital and a decreasing proportion to labor. By 
this trend the chronic underconsumption in this country is aggravated. 
More than that since it is usually the skilled work with the higher rate of 
pay who is replaced by machine operators at lower wage rates, there is a 
further tendency to reduce the relative average wage income. 

4. No move has been made to reduce the continuing inflated overhead 
costs created by excessive debt burdens on the part of many large 
corporations. 

5. It is more and more clear that one of the changes that is most essen- 
tial to the stabilization of our economy is a drastic revision of the tax 
structure. There has been an increasing tendency for the last few years 
for the income of governments, Federal, state and local, to be drawn more 
and more from the pockets of the small consumers. The past year has 
seen no reversal of this trend. Indeed, there has been an intensification of it. 

It has been reliably estimated that of all the Federal revenue collected 
in 1929, 30.2 per cent came from taxes bearing primarily upon consump- 
tion, such as excise taxes, customs, tobacco and liquor taxes and 69.8 
per cent came from other taxes, such as those on corporate incomes, 
incomes above $5,000 per year, estates and gifts. By 1938 the percentage 
of taxes bearing primarily upon consumption was 51.3 per cent and the 
other taxes constituted only 48.7 per cent of the total tax income. In 1938 
there were taxes of $1,503,000,000 collected from the payrolls of workers. 
In 1929 this tax did not exist. The same trend has arisen in state and 
local taxes. There the mushroom growth of general sales taxes, liquor and 
tobacco taxes in the last few years is an evil sign. 

The existence of huge quantities of tax-exempt, government securities 
has been one of the serious deterrents to the use of large fortunes in 
private investment. It has become safer and more profitable for great 
fortunes to be placed in tax-exempt securities rather than in securities 
which are taxable or, in other words, industrial securities even though the 
yields from the latter should be at exceptionally high rates. 

The only major changes in the Federal tax structure during the past 
two years have been a substantial reduction of the capital gains tax and 
the repeal of the undistributed profits tax. This has been simply to take 
two grains of sand out of the scales on the side of the common people and 
add them on the already over-laden side of great wealth. The flow of 
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taxation is being drained increasingly from the poor and those of low 
income. The national economy can never be healthy until a real and 
substantial adjustment is made which derives most of the tax-income from 
taxes based upon ability to pay, largely out of that income otherwise with- 
held from active purchasing. 


6. The stabilization of farm income appears now even more remote 
than it did at the time last year when it was pointed out how necessary 
such stabilization was to the general economy. 


There has been no measure provided effectively to meet the extent of 
the farm tenancy and sharecropper problem. Nor has there been any 
surcease in the flood of destitute farm workers which press upon the 
labor market and the American wage level. 


7. No progress can be reported in the adjustment and control of credit 
by the government. 


Real Changes Needed 


It is perfectly obvious that the past year has seen a substantial halt in 
any steps towards a progressive economic program. There is every indica- 
tion, and labor believes profoundly, that if such a program were tried 
with vigor and courage and good faith, it would be successful. 


In the meanwhile the national economy is sliding into a most serious 
condition. It is now clear that it is possible for the most important part 
of American industry to operate with a substantial and wholly satisfactory 
profit in the face of a national unemployment of 12,000,000 workers. A 
computation of the profits of the leading corporations for the first half 
year of 1939 by a conservative banking firm estimates their average profit 
at 7.1 per cent, a most satisfactory figure. One of the largest automobile 
firms was reported to be making profits at the rate of 19.7 per cent, 
21 automobile equipment firms at the rate of 11 per cent, 6 aircraft and 
parts firms averaged a rate of profit of 24.6 per cent. 


A number of serious consequences arise out of this condition. For the 
first time in our economic history it has become possible for the major 
part of American industry to operate with full satisfaction while a quarter 
of the working population is unemployed. That means substantially that 
the economic interest of the most powerful industry in the world is well 
served without the re-employment of the great army of American unem- 
ployed. It is now no longer worth their while to seek a program to re- 
employ these workers. Their only concern now is to see that the care 
of the unemployed constitutes as small a burden as possible upon industry. 
There is danger, therefore, that the whole weight of America’s industry will 
be thrown against making any kind of adequate provision for our 
unemployed. 


It is now clearly evident that through the monopoly control of prices 
and of the market and through replacement of men by machines it is 
possible for three-quarters of the American population to live in relative 
prosperity while one-quarter is exiled to economic slavery. It is as though 
we should decide to cut from our nation all the New England States, 
New York and New Jersey and sink them with their population in 
an economic sea. 
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Labor Points the Way 


Labor holds that the first call upon the nation, upon its people and its 
industry is to return its unemployed permanently to the economy. We 
have a nation rich enough and productive enough and an industry efficient 
enough to produce today sufficient to provide a minimum income of from 
three to five thousand dollars a year for every worker. That we have not 
done so must either be described as a reflection upon our energy and 
intelligence or a terrific indictment of our national political and industrial 
leadership. 

Labor has outlined a program which it believes can bring a state of 
secure prosperity. It has never really been tried. That program consti- 
tutes a challenge which must be answered by the nation. 

A temporary boom built upon the creation of inventories in anticipation 
of large war orders is not what labor considers a solution to unemployment. 
Such a boom carries in it the seeds of a depression made more terrible by 
the aftermath of war. Labor will not forget the responsibility of our 
national leaders to so adjust our economy that increased employment and 
production due to war booms will not be the prelude to a complete eco- 
nomic breakdown of our nation. 

Your President, Vice President Murray and Vice President Hillman 
have during the past year upon several occasions made public labor’s 
willingness to meet around the table with government and industry to 
join in a common effort to achieve economic stability and full employment. 
We have urged with deepest sincerity the pressing necessity of establishing 
a program of cooperation. We have offered the best men we have to join 
in consultation. There has been no reply to our offers. 

There is still time for real political and industrial leadership to assert 
itself. The time is short, to be sure. But that is not an obstacle to those 
who sincerely want to solve our national problems by cooperative effort. 

The workers and the citizens of this country now know that they can 
judge the temper and the quality of our national leadership by the response 
it makes to the challenge of economic chaos. People will not be fooled 
by high-sounding platitudes or dark subterfuges. Rhetoric is not enough. 
The proof they demand from those who would exercise leadership is 
steady jobs. 


LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


The work of the Legal Department, headed by Mr. Lee Pressman, 
General Counsel, has dealt during the past year with the following main 
subjects: (1) The National Labor Relations Act and its administration by 
the Board; (2) Legislative matters; (3) Proceedings before Federal Ad- 
ministrative agencies; (4) Litigation affecting the CIO, and (5) Legal 
Bulletins and Pamphlets. 


I. National Labor Relations Act and the Board 


The work of the Legal Department in handling proceedings under the 
National Labor Relations Act has been concentrated on cases involving 
important problems and issues. This has been due to two chief factors. 
First, the overloaded docket' of cases pending before the Board made it 
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evident that the best way to relieve this load was to concentrate upon the 
important cases and bring them to a decision as rapidly as possible. 
Second, the CIO organizations have developed sufficient experience with 
the operations of the Act to be able to handle most of their cases them- 
selves. 

However, the Legal Department has received innumerable requests 
from CIO organizations ranging from inquiries as to the status of cases to 
requests for aid and participation by the Legal Department in proceedings 
before the Board. Compliance with all of these requests has, of course, 
been impossible. In order to provide the CIO organizations with the 
fullest information regarding the decisions of the Labor Board and 
developments in the administration of the Act, we hava issued the Legal 
Bulletins, referred to in a subsequent portion of this report. 


Reactionary Attempt to Amend the Wagner Act 


Much of the energy of the Legal Department during the past year was 
devoted to meeting the attack on the Wagner Act which took the form of 
amendments sponsored by the AFL Executive Council and the National 
Association of Manufacturers. From the time that the first premonition 
of amendments came at the AFL convention, the CIO Legal Department 
began its preparations to meet the foreshadowed line of attack. 

The Walsh-Green bill was introduced on January 17, 1939. The CIO 
pamphlet exposing the vicious nature of this bill, entitled ““The Wagner 
Act Threatened With Destruction” was issued shortly thereafter. An in- 
tensive campaign was undertaken to advise our unions of the coming 
attack, urging them to see to it that they obtain mass distribution of CIO 
pamphlets and leaflets. The significant developments have been the unified 
support of all CIO unions, the formation of committees of progressives 
throughout the country to defend the Wagner Act, and the development 
of rank and file opposition within the AFL to any amendments to the 
Wagner Act. 

The real issue involved in the Walsh-Green amendments to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act was clarified by your President in the charges 
which he submitted to the Senate Committee on Education and Labor. 
The charges stated that these amendments, although sponsored by the 
leaders of the AFL, had been prepared with the aid, advice and counsel of 
representatives of the most anti-labor corporations in the country and the 
National Association of Manufacturers. Reports in the public press which 
appeared thereafter substantiated these charges. 

In addition, your President has offered to produce documentary proof 
of his charges when he appears to testify before the Committee. These 
charges crystallized for the workers and other progressive forces in the 
country the fact that the amendments proposed by the Executive Council 
of the AFL were intended tg accomplish the purposes of those basically 
opposed to the interests of labor. 

Hearings on the amendments began before the Senate Education and 
0 se Committee on April 11 and before the House Labor Committee on 

ay 4. 

The hearings were characterized by the most outright distortions of the 
record and disregard for the facts. At the hearings, the AFL Executive 
Council became the spearhead of the attack on the Act. But the only 
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witnesses who appeared for the AFL were officials and agents of the 
National Office in Washington. With only one exception not a single 
representative of any of the unions affiliated with the AFL itself appeared. 

During the course of the hearings the Legal Department kept the CIO 
unions informed of all developments and of instances where evidence was 
introduced affecting a particular union so that it would be in a position 
to meet that evidence in its testimony before the Committees. 

The hearings before both the Senate and House committees are to be 
resumed in January when the 1940 session opens. Thus far all of the 
reactionary interests sponsoring amendments have appeared and the 
Labor Board has put in its defense. In addition, representatives of a 
number of progressive organizations have testified in support of the Act. 

In both the Senate and the House a few of the CIO witnesses were able 
to complete their testimony, but the rest of the CIO testimony will be 
presented in January, 1940. In the Senate the only witnesses scheduled 
to appear are your President and Vice President Philip Murray, while in 
the House there will be an opportunity for other CIO leaders as well. 
The result is that at the opening of the session the CIO will be able to 
resume its attack upon the enemies of organized labor. 


Administration of the Act 


The burden of the hearings during the past year naturally interfered 
with the normal operations of the Board and slowed up its work tremen- 
dously. It is, however, possible at this time to survey the work of the 
Board and the consequences of its policies during the past year. The 
operation of the Act has resulted in three clear gains for organized labor: 

(1) It has definitely outlawed the old style company union or employe’s 
representation plan. 

(2) Through the reinstatement of workers who plainly were discharged 
on account of union activity, it has provided a method of protection for 
organizing drives. 

(3) Through the election machinery, it has provided a means for the 
settlement of disputes over union recognition and tended to eliminate the 
necessity for strikes and other forms of direct action. 


The policy of the Board outlawing collusive contracts between an em- 
ployer and an AFL union which does not represent a majority, or whose 
majority has been secured through the aid of the employer, has served as a 
barrier to this kind of interference with the free choice of representatives. 

However, the beneficial operation of the Act has been beset by new dif- 
ficulties as employers have learned to use more subtle methods in the 
formation of company unions, discharge of active union leaders, and 
expressions of favoritism for an AFL union. Every time the Board 
develops a new set of tests by which violations of the law can be estab- 
lished, the employers resort to new methods of evasion and interference. 

These difficulties, while not the fault of the Board, have been aggravated 
by the further factor which is at least in part under the control of the 
Board, namely the interminable and ofttimes fatal delay that accompanies 
the proceedings before the Board. The Board’s figures show that it takes 
on an average over six months from the date of the filing of the petition to 
the certification of representatives. It takes at least a year from the date 
of the filing of charges to the issuance of an order. 
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There are two ways in which this evil can be corrected. First, as sufficient 
experience is developed under the Act, both in terms of the personnel and 
in the disposition of problems, the Board should be able to speed up its 
procedure. Second, it will be necessary for the Board to secure additional 
appropriations in order to increase its personnel. 

The value of the Act has also been diminished by the decisions of the 
Board involving the determination of the appropriate bargaining unit. 
The Board has continued its policy of deciding unit cases in favor of the 
AFL craft claims. The Board has drawn a distinction, which cannot be 
justified, between the case where the CIO has a membership contract and 
where it has an exclusive bargaining contract on an industrial basis. In 
the casq of a membership contract the Board has permitted the AFL to 
come along afterwards and carve out a separate craft, although it will 
not permit this in the case of an exclusive representation contract. 

Even more serious, however, is the Board’s recent decision in the 
Chrysler case. There the Board ordered separate plant elections, not- 
withstanding the fact that one of the major issues in the struggle to estab- 
lish collective bargaining in the automobile industry was the demand on 
the part of the workers for bargaining with the company’s central man- 
agement and the attempt by the company to defeat collective bargaining 
by forcing the union to deal with each plant separately. As a foreshadow- 
ing of a policy on the part of the Board which would cut down hard-won 
collective bargaining units of company-wide or industry-wide scope, this 
decision is fraught with danger. 





Important Labor Board Decisions 


The outstanding decisions of the Labor Board during the past year have 
been those issued against the few large corporations which continue to 
provide the basic opposition to the National Labor Relations Act. These 
decisions included the Ford Motor Company, Republic Steel Corporation, 
and the Bethlehem Steel Company. 

The decisions of the Board in all of these cases have completely quashed 
the wild accusations made by the corporations and the press against the 
CIO unions involved in the organizing campaigns among the employes of 
these corporations. The orders of the Board have been of a sweeping 
nature, ordering the companies to cease and desist from their interference 
with the free choice of representatives through all the lawless measures 
which these companies have practiced, including violence and direct attacks 
on the unions, their organizers and members. 

In the Ford case some 26 men have been ordered reinstated with back 
pay and in the Republic case over 5,000 men became entitled to reinstate- 
ment upon application. In the Bethlehem Steel Company case the Board, 
among other restraints, ordered the company to disestablish a company 
union system which had been initiated by the company at the time of the 
World War and had been continued and maintained by the company ever 
since, in spite of the enactment of the National Labor Relations Act. 

There will still be considerable delay before enforcement can be obtained | 
in these cases, since they are now pending before the courts and there 
will undoubtedly be appeals to the Supreme Court of the United States 1 
from whatever decision the Circuit Court of Appeals may make in these ( 
cases. However, it is clear that when these flagrant violators of the l 
National Labor Relations Act have been brought under the orders issued y 
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by the Board and affirmed by the courts, the backbone of the opposition to 
the National Labor Relations Act will be broken. 

The Ford Motor Company and the Republic and Bethlehem Steel com- 
panies have played the dominant role in America in opposing all labor 
and progressive legislation. It is these corporations which have supplied 
the financial sinews ef war to the anti-labor organizations such as the 
National Association of Manufacturers. They continue to dictate the 
vicious reactionary policies which are followed by smaller corporate inter- 
ests. It is only through the organization of the employes into powerful 
unions that the heads of these anti-social corporations, who consider them- 
selves beyond any law of the country, will be brought under the rules that 
are applicable to the ordinary citizens. 

Another important decision of the Labor Board involved the Inland 
Steel Company case. Here again the Board sustained the position of the 
Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee and held that where a corporation 
has agreed with a union in negotiations as to wages, hours and working 
conditions, the corporation must execute a signed written agreement cover- 
ing the agreed terms if it is to comply with the requirements of bona fide 
collective bargaining. This, of course, was one of the basic issues in the 
Little Steel strike of 1937 conducted by the Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee. 

Another decision of the Labor Board which is of outstanding importance 
and merits specific mention involved the International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, affiliated with the CIO. In the case referred to, 
the Labor Board, on the basis of the history of collective bargaining in 
the industry, held that the appropriate bargaining unit for the longshore- 
men on the West Coast was the entire industry. The Board, therefore, 
certified the union as the collective bargaining agency for all the longshore- 
men on the West Coast. This decision, giving recognition to the practical 
situation, maintained for the union its maximum strength for collective 
bargaining and thereby enabled it to meet the organization of the em- 
ployers in that industry on a basis of economic equality. 


The Wagner Act and the Courts 


There have been two main aspects of the treatment accorded the deci- 
sions of the Board by the Federal courts, including the U. S. Supreme 
Court. On the one hand, there has been a steady acceptance by the courts 
of decisions of the Board enforcing the plain terms of the Act. Thus the 
courts have upheld the Board’s orders requiring reinstatement, setting 
aside company unions, and banning collusive contracts. Particularly sig- 
nificant is the decision of the Second Circuit Court of Appeals enforcing 
contempt proceedings against the Hopwood Re-tinning Company. The 
court’s opinion was firm and all-embracing in requiring compliance with 
the Board’s order under penalty of contempt. 

On the other hand, where the Board’s decision does not rest upon the 
plain meaning of the statute but requires a liberal although logical interpre- 
tation, the courts have been somewhat reluctant to permit the Board to go 
ahead. The most serious instance of this kind was the Fansteel case. In 
that case, it will be remembered, a local of the Steel Workers Organizing 
e Committee engaged in a sit-down strike after the most vicious kinds of 
e unfair labor practices were practiced by the employer. After the strike 
was crushed by the use of a sweeping injunction secured by the company 
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in the State courts, the company took back all of the sit-down strikers 
except those who had refused to abandon the union. The Board held that 
since this was an unfair labor practice strike, all of the employes were 
entitled to reinstatement and the sit-down strike was no excuse because 
the company plainly had used it only as a means of discriminating against 
active union members. The U. S. Supreme Court, however, with Justices 
Reed and Black dissenting, held that by engaging in a sit-down strike the 
workers had forfeited all of their rights under the Act. The result is that 
while the union activities were crushed by the injunction in the State courts 
and its leaders sent to jail for violation of the injunction, the company has 
been free to carry on its violations of the law without suffering any serious 
punishment. 

In two other cases where the employer engaged in maneuvers to avoid 
collective bargaining with the union, the Supreme Court upset the Board’s 
findings of fact and substituted its own judgment for that of the Board 
on the facts and absolved the company of the charge of unfair labor prac- 
tices of refusing to bargain. 

The cases involving the question whether the Labor Board has the 
authority to set aside collusive contracts between an employer and AFL 
unions have received considerable publicity and need clarification. In the 
Consolidated Edison Company case the Supreme Court, although uphold- 
ing practically all of the Board’s findings of fact and order, reversed that 
portion of the Board’s order which had set aside a membership contract 
between the company and an AFL union as being collusive and merely 
part of a program of general interference by the company with the rights 
of its employes under the Wagner Act. However, the Labor, Board has 
confined this decision of the Supreme Court to situations where the contract 
involved is not by its terms, nor had it been treated as, an exclusive bar- 
gaining or closed shop contract. 

The Board continues to hold that where an employer enters into an 
exclusive bargaining contract or a closed shop contract with a union which 
has not a majority of the employes as its members, or where the employer 
enters into a contract with a union having a majority which has been ob- 
tained as a result of interference or coercion or duress by the employer, 
such contract may be set aside as collusive and in violation of the provisions 
of the National Labor Relations Act. 

This interpretation was followed by the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Ninth Circuit in the National Motor Bearings Company case in which 
the court upheld the Board’s order and set aside a contract entered into 
between the corporation and an AFL union since the union at the time 
did not have a freely chosen majority of the employes as its members. 

However, in the Jefferson Electric Company case the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Seventh Circuit reversed the Board order setting aside a 
collusive contract between the employer and an AFL union where the 
company’s support had taken the subtle and indirect form of favored 
assistance to the AFL organizing campaign just at the point where the 
CIO had reached a majority. This decision, unless reversed by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, would open the door to all kinds of 
collusive practices between employers and corrupt union officials. 

Notwithstanding the foregoing instances, the record shows that the 
courts have upheld the Board in a significant number of cases. It is im- 
portant to remember that this result is in part due to the appointments in 
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recent years of judges with an understanding of modern conditions to take 
the place of old men who were out of step with the times. 

A serious problem has arisen in connection with a specific interpretation 
of the Act made by the Labor, Board which has received support in one 
judicial decision. In many instances after the Labor Board has issued 
an order against an employer for violation of one or more provisions of the 
Act and the order is affirmed by the court, the employer may nevertheless 
continue to engage in activities in violation of such order or refuse to pay 
back wages to reinstate employes as provided for in the order. The Labor 
Board has held that under such circumstances it has the exclusive author- 
ity to seek enforcement of its order in court. This administrative deter- 
mination has been upheld by the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit in the Consolidated Edison Company case. 

In that case after the Supreme Court had upheld many of the provi- 
sions of the Board’s order the company continued to engage in activities 
that had been restrained and forbidden under the terms of the Board’s 
order. Upon application on the part of the union before the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for contempt proceedings directed against the company, the 
court held that the Labor Board is the sole agency to seek enforcement 
of its order. 

This administrative and judicial interpretation grants the Board the 
sole and exclusive power to enforce its own orders against employers who 
continue to violate the Act. Lack of adequate personnel or arbitrary 
refusals to proceed on the part of the Labor Board may in effect negative 
completely the protection which the workers might theoretically enjoy 
under the Act. 

In one recent case, where an order of the Board for reinstatement of 
many employes with back pay had been upheld by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, the Labor Board actually advised the union that unless 
it accepted a compromise agreement calling for a severe reduction in the 
amount of back pay the Board would not attempt to enforce the order. 
The increasing failure of the Board to cooperate and consult with unions in 
the administration of the Act and in particular in connection with the 
enforcement of its orders as illustrated in this case may completely destroy 
existing advantages which labor now enjoys under the Act. 


The Smith Investigation 


At the last session of Congress the Garner-dominated bloc of renegade 
Democrats, together with the Republican minority, passed a resolution 
sponsored by Congressman Howard W. Smith of Virginia supposedly to 
investigate the administration of the National Labor Relations Act. Mr. 
Smith has been named as Chairman of this Committee. The resolution 
was adopted in spite of the fact that the standing Labor Committee of the 
House of Representatives was still holding hearings on all the proposed 
amendments to the National Labor Relations Act and considering all the 
problems that could possibly be entertained by the proposed investigating 
committee. 


CIO Policy 


In the light of the foregoing record, it becomes necessary for the CIO 
carefully to consider its policy with respect to the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act and the Board. During the past year the CIO has stood in the 
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forefront bearing the brunt of the attack on the Act and its administra- 
tion, and defending the Act as a fundamental protection of the rights of 
organized labor. But in the face of the combined attack on the part of 
the AFL Executive Council and the reactionary interests all over the 
country the Board has more than leaned over backwards in its administra- 
tion of the law. There is little question but what the Board’s decision in 
the Chrysler case was the direct result of its fear that a decision establish- 
ing the company-wide system would bring forth screams of protest from 
the AFL in which the press would join as a wild chorus. Whenever a case 
arises in which the AFL and the CIO are in conflict, even though the 
position of the CIO is absolutely clear and justified under the law, the 
Board has delayed making a decision for months on end. 

In the same way the recent decision of the Board requiring the holding 
of elections notwithstanding ample proof on the basis of membership 
cards that the union represents the majority, reflects the pressure of the 
attack. Its recent issuance of new rules for procedure permitting em- 
ployers to call for elections where two unions claim a majority representa- 
tion and lengthening the time for the holding of hearings from 5 days to 
10 days’ notice, are also attempts to conciliate the enemies of organ- 
ized labor. 

In short, from present indications, a dangerous tendency is manifesting 
itself on the part of the Board in its administration of the law, namely, 
whenever the interests of the CIO run into sharp conflict with the dog-in- 
the-manger attitude of the AFL officials or with the carefully nurtured 
prejudices of the press, the decision is against the CIO. 

The recent craft unit decisions permitting AFL crafts to shave off units 
where the CIO has membership contracts and in the Chrysler situation 
permitting a discredited organization to maintain itself by picking off a 
plant here and there in a highly integrated industry constitute a serious 
threat not only to the growth of industrial unions in unorganized fields, 
but even to industry-wide or company-wide contracts of established unions. 

The purpose of the Act is to promote collective bargaining through the 
free choice of representatives. We have opposed and will continue to 
oppose any attempt to subvert the purposes of the Act by permitting 
employer interference with those rights whether it takes the form of 
employer expressions of opinion against unionism in general, or preference 
for one union in particular or through company unions or collusive con- 
tracts. But when the Act is so administered as to thwart the development 
and maintenance of stable industrial relations, then it becomes necessary 
to consider and weigh carefully whether the benefits of the Act outweigh 
the dangers which its administration inflicts upon organized labor. 


2. Legislation 


We wish to call attention to the fact that the legislative work of the 
CIO related in more detail in the Legislative, Housing, Social Security and 
Unemployment sections of this report involved considerable work on the 
part of the Legal Department. Bills were drafted for these Committees 
and other legal aid given in connection with their legislative activity. 

In accordance with the program of state legislation adopted at the 1938 
convention of the CIO, the Legal Department prepared a number of 
model bills. These bills covered the following subjects: Amending unem- 
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ployment compensation laws, establishing state labor relations boards, 
regulating payment of wages, protecting civil liberties, model state wage- 
hour laws, regulating the use of the National Guard in labor disputes, 
regulating the appointment of special deputies, limiting the issuance of 
injunctions prohibiting evictions of persons during labor disputes, guaran- 
tees of collective bargaining in state contracts, and regulating the use of 
private detectives. These bills were distributed to all our affiliated national 
and international unions and local and state industrial union councils. 

Throughout the course of the year the Legal Department maintained 
contact with our affiliated unions and councils offering aid in the prepara- 
tion of legislation, notifying our organizations of legislative development 
and answering inquiries concerning Federal and state legislation. 


3. Proceedings Before Federal Administrative 
Agencies 


The outstanding achievement of the CIO in connection with the full 
use of the various Federal administrative agencies has been the creation, 
at its initiative, of a special division in the Department of Justice to handle 
civil liberties. Attorney-General Murphy has made a distinct contribution 
to the protection of democratic institutions in the creation of this unit. 
While the unit is at present seriously handicapped by the lack of adequate 
personnel, it has, nevertheless, been effective in a number of situations 
during the past year. 

The function of this division is to receive complaints of violations of civil 
liberties by local authorities and to see to it that a real investigation is 
made by the Department of Justice, that the local district attorney takes 
action, and finally that the local officials are warned that their conduct is 
prohibited by Federal law. During the course of the Federal Barge Lines 
strike involving Inland Boatmen along the Mississippi, the local authorities 
in several river towns began a campaign of terror and violence against the 
strikers and union leaders. Prompt protest brought about an investigation 
and the local district attorneys were instructed to advise the local officials 
to cease their lawless actions and threats. The activity of the civil liberties 
division of the Department of Justice produced substantial results in 
curbing these local officials. The work of this division has been greatly 
aided by the decision of the United States Supreme Court in the Hague 
case, which we shall mention later. 

We have suggested to the CIO organizations that in order to facilitate 
investigation by the Department of Justice into alleged violations of civil 
liberties it would be helpful if requests for investigation would be trans- 
mitted to the Department of Justice through the lesa Department. In 
this manner we will be able to concentrate on the more important matters 
and obtain from the Department of Justice a maximum of service. 

As was promised at the last convention, the Legal Department has also 
furnished its services in connection with the administration of the Wage- 
Hour law. In cooperation with the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, a 
CIO Wage-Hour bureau was established to handle complaints of viola- 
tions of the law. To facilitate this work a pamphlet was issued entitled 
“Your Rights Under the Wage-Hour Law” t er with forms on which 
complaints could be made out. Aid has been furnished to unions desirous 
of establishing industry committees under the Wage-Hour Act. 
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The Legal Department. has also continued to assist unions before the 
Public Contracts Board of the Department of Labor which fixes minimum 
wages to be paid by government contractors. It has handled many mat- 
ters with the Department of Labor including cases before the Division of 
Immigration and Naturalization and has continued to deal with the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, the Maritime Labor Board and the 
Department of Commerce in problems affecting CIO organizations. 

The increasing number of administrative agencies and the expanding 
scope of Federal departments presents an important problem to labor. 
All too frequently labor has witnessed legislation enacted in its behalf 
completely mal-administered by persons antagonistic to the very purpose 
of the legislation. Liberal and other socially desirable legislation demand 
liberal administration. This can be accomplished only by affording recog- 
nition to labor in appointments to policy-determining positions in the 
Federal departments and in the administrative agencies. 

This recognition has not been adequately accorded either by the Federal 
or the several progressive state administrations. Consideration is given 
to representatives of business, finance and agriculture, but the claims of 
labor are completely ignored. 

One may seek in vain for appointments of representatives of iabor to 
important policy-determining positions in any of the agencies responsible 
for the administration of the labor or social legislation enacted under 
the New Deal. 

The most recent striking illustration of this neglect is the action of the 
War and Navy Departments in establishing a committee to coordinate 
production for national defense. Labor is not represented in this com- 
mittee at all. Of course there are those who will expect that labor make 
the greatest sacrifices in times of war, but they would deny labor any 
representation in the formation of national policies related to national 
defense. 

It is time for any administration to recognize that if the full hearted and 
complete support and cooperation of labor is sought then recognition to 
labor equal to that accorded to any other interests is essential. 


4. Litigation 


There have been court proceedings involving CIO unions apart from 
Labor Board proceedings. The two most important of these are the Apex 
Hosiery case and the Republic Steel lawsuit against the CIO and the 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee. Both these cases involved the 
application of the anti-trust laws to union activities. In the Apex case 
the company got a judgment in the lower court for damages of over 
$700,000 against Local 1 of the CIO Hosiery Workers’ Union. The Legal 
Department submitted a brief on the appeal to the Third Circuit Court 
of Appeals proving that as a matter of legislative history the anti-trust 
laws were never intended to apply to labor unions and that their use 
against labor unions would deprive them of all their hard-won gains in 
recent years under the National Labor Relations Act and the Norris- 
LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Act. 

The Republic Steel lawsuit seeks damages in the amount of $7,000,000 
and is based upon the claim of the Girdler corporation that the Little 
Steel strike interfered with its business. This lawsuit is now in its pre- 
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liminary stages. The ultimate result of the Apex case when it is appealed 
to the United States Supreme Court will naturally determine many of the 
issues in the Republic case. 


Too great emphasis cannot be given to the danger inherent in this new 
attack on the part of anti-labor corporations against labor unions. Unable 
to obtain relief by way of emasculation of the National Labor Relations 
Act and of other beneficial labor legislation, these corporations have now 
resorted to the anti-trust statutes to obtain the same result. Decisions 
which were rendered by the Supreme Court in its most reactionary days 
are being utilized in these cases to obtain large damage suits against unions 
which seek to organize the unorganized workers. In effect, if the corpo- 
rations are successful in having the courts revive the anti-trust laws in 
their application to unions then all of the social and labor legislation 
enacted under the New Deal may be completely nullified. 


The Republic Steel case graphically illustrates this danger. Here is a 
corporation that has been publicly condemned by the LaFollette Senate 
Civil Liberties Committee as having engaged in industrial espionage, con- 
doned and initiated violence and participated in the corruption of public 
officials to prevent organization of its employes into unions. Yet this 
corporation now seeks damages, under the anti-trust acts, against the 
Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee because of alleged injury to its 
business arising out of a strike called by the union in order to protect 
itself against the severe unfair labor practices and flagrant violations by 
the corporation of all the laws of the land. 


It is essential that no efforts be spared in meeting this attack, in order 
that the gains which labor has achieved during the past few years be 
preserved. 


The Legal Department has continued its defense of the libel suit brought 
against the CIO by an incorporated organization for industrial insurance 
agents in the courts of the District of Columbia. This claim is based upon 
the fact that organizers of the United Office and Professional Workers of 
America allegedly called the plaintiff a company union. 


Another libel suit was started by the Carpenters’ Unions on the West 
Coast against the International Woodworkers of America and the CIO. 
Steps are being taken to protect the CIO against any unwarranted claims. 


The suits against the CIO in Alabama arising out of certain textile 
strikes have been favorably determined. In the suit of the AFL against 
the CIO for some $30,000 transferred by the Aluminum Workers of New 
Kensington to the CIO at the time it changed its affiliation from the AFL, 
the lower court has already handed down a decision dismissing the AFL 
complaint and the AFL appeal has been argued before the Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia. 


Another important piece of litigation is the attack made upon the order 
of the Secretary of Labor fixing a minimum rate of 62% cents per hour 
for government contracts calling for steel and iron products. This order 
under the Public Contracts Act was hailed as a stabilizing factor in the 
steel industry. The order would have required the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration and the small satellite firms that surround it to pay the 62% 
cents rate established in the union contract with 75 per cent of the steel 
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industry. A few of these small steel companies took the case into court. 
The lower court threw out their complaint, but the Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia, with Judge Edgerton dissenting, reversed the 
lower court. An appeal will undoubtedly be taken to the Supreme Court 
of the United States in support of the position of the union and the 
Department of Labor that the Secretary has authority to fix the prevailing 
minimum wages in order to eliminate the evil where firms secure govern- 
ment contracts by underbidding their competitors through lower wage 
costs. 


Finally we wish to discuss briefly the Hague decision in the defense of 
which the Legal Department cooperated with the attorneys in New Jersey. 
In that decision the Supreme Court upheld an injunction which prevents 
all interference with the civil liberties of workers and organizers. It 
prohibits interference at street meetings, distribution of leaflets, the harass- 
ment and arrest of organizers, the holding of persons without letting them 
out on bail or bringing their cases to trial. It is a little surprising that 
after all these years in which the courts have been used to protect prop- 
erty rights, a decision upholding human rights is greeted with acclaim and 
triumph as being the first of its kind in the annals of the American 
judiciary. In order to make this decision fully available the Legal Depart- 
ment has issued a bulletin explaining the significance of the decision, and 
a model complaint for injunction against lawless officials has been pre- 
pared and can be procured upon request. 


The preservation of civil liberties as an instrumentality for the improve- 
ment of the living conditions of the American people is one of the out- 
standing tasks of organized labor. As the CIO increases its membership 
and consolidates its gains it will be in a position to make full use of its 
legal rights in the protection of these liberties. The Legal Department 
will devote its best energies to the achievement of this purpose. 


At the meeting of the Executive Board of the CIO, held on June 13, 
1939, authorization was granted to the executive officers of the CIO to 
investigate and, if in their discretion they deemed it desirable and advis- 
able, to initiate affirmative litigation against corporations and AFL unions 
which have acted in collusion in attacking the CIO or its affiliated or- 
ganizations. 


5. Legal Bulletins and Pamphlets 


The Legal Department has found that through the mutual cooperation 
with attorneys for CIO unions throughout the country the service which 
attorneys have been able to render their respective unions has measurably 
increased. We have therefore continued to maintain contact with the legal 
representatives of the several unions, obtaining information and advice 
and transmitting the same to others in order that the experience and 
knowledge of any one union could be made available to all. 

This work has been carried on considerably through the CIO Legal 
Bulletin which is intended to afford the CIO organizations and its attorneys 
throughout the country information and advice on current legal problems. 
Furthermore, pamphlets on the National Labor Relations Act, the Wages 
and Hours law, and other pertinent statutes have been issued and widely 
distributed for the information and benefit of our members. The CIO 
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NEWS carries a column of “Labor and the Law” briefly discussing cur- 
rent problems that most vitally affect all our unions. 

The CIO has contributed materially by its aggressive and militant 
policies in demonstrating how legal aid can be made much more useful to 
labor than it has ever been in the past. The meagre legal protection here- 
tofore given to organized labor has been completely changed. More inten- 
sive and affirmative action on the part of labor organizations, as illustrated 
in the Hague case, has been exceedingly helpful. The Federal Civil Rights 
statutes have been revitalized through this CIO legal activity. 

Another phase of correlated activity among the CIO organizations is 
the matter of bail bonds. We have discovered as a matter of experience 
that by utilizing for many of our CIO organizations the services of a single 
surety company with national facilities for fidelity and bail bonds we have 
been able to obtain concessions which would not otherwise be available. 
For this reason we recommend that CIO organizations communicate with 
the Comptroller of the CIO in regard to the subject matter of fidelity bonds 
and bail bonds in order that this field may be completely correlated and 
the maximum service obtained for our organizations. 

It is our hope that with increasing experience and expanding activity 
the CIO can expect legal services which will contribute materially to a 
powerful and progressive labor movement. 


@ 
LEGISLATION 


A report on legislative activities must take into serious account the 
political developments which occurred at the last session of Congress. In 
the early days of the session a coalition was organized between the Repub- 
lican members of Congress and the renegade Democrats under the leader- 
ship of Garner to defeat any labor or progressive legislation and also to 
force through Congress a program of complete reaction. The reports from 
the other special Committees of the CIO in regard to their legislative 
activities indicate the treatment which progressive legislation received at 
the hands of this reactionary coalition. 

The most effective weapon against this reactionary attack will be the 
formation at this convention of a program of liberal and social legislation 
for which we must obtain the support of all progressive forces in order to 
continue the onward march of labor. 

The activities of the Committee on Legislation at the last session were 
essentially devoted to two purposes: First, the staving off of reactionary 
attacks on the National Labor Relations Act and the Wage-Hour Law, 
and second, attempting to secure favorable legislation providing for guar- 
antees of collective bargaining in government contracts, and the protection 
of civil liberties. 

The session closed with no amendments to the Wagner Act and one 
slight amendment to the Wage-Hour Law involving its application to 
small rural telephone exchanges. The Senate Civil Liberties Committee 
received an appropriation to continue its work and the provision for guar- 
antees of collective bargaining in government contracts was passed by the 
Senate. A summary review of the course of these legislative matters will 
reveal the nature of the forces operating in this Congress. 
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National Labor Relations Act 


The history of the attempted amendments to the Wagner Act, spon- 
sored by the AFL Executive Council and the National Association of 
Manufacturers, points to one grave danger that threatens the very life of 
organized labor and progressive forces in this country. This danger is 
represented by the coalition of reactionary leaders in the AFL and repre- 
sentatives of the most anti-labor and tory interests in this country. It is 
perfectly clear that if the AFL Executive Council had not sponsored any 
amendments to the Wagner Act, the proposals of the NAM would never 
have reached the stage of serious consideration. From the very beginning 
of the drive to amend the Wagner Act it was evident that the anti-labor 
forces were willing to let the AFL Executive Council do the job of paving 
the way for the destruction of the Wagner Act. 


This combination between the AFL Executive Council and the tory 
employer interests produced a serious situation in Congress. Obviously 
the Republican minority in Congress is prepared to take any action that 
will thwart the development of strong labor unions. It is, however, only 
a minority, but the coalition of the AFL Executive Council with the tory 
manufacturers gives an excuse to the renegade Democrats under the 
leadership of Garner to align themselves with the Republican minority. 
In addition, many Congressmen who were genuinely concerned with the 
rights of labor found themselves faced with an attack by representatives of 
organized labor in the person of the AFL Executive Council if they came 
out against any amendments. 


Not only has the CIO been able to prevent any destructive action 
against the Wagner Labor Act in the last session of Congress, but as is © 
explained in detail in the report of the Legal Department, the stage is 
now set so that when Congress opens in January the CIO will be able to 
lead off in the attack against the enemies of organized labor. 


Guarantees for Collective Bargaining in Government Contracts 


The first step has been taken toward achieving the goal of requiring 
corporations that receive profitable government contracts to comply with 
the Federal labor laws. This action has come in the form of an amend- 
ment to the Walsh-Healey Act. This Act now sets up wage-hour standards 
for government contracts and establishes a list of firms that are ineligible 
for a period of three years to receive government contracts if they violate 
its standards. The amendment adds to this ineligible list firms that have 
been found by the courts to have violated the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. 


A proviso was added in the Senate authorizing the Secretary of Labor to 
take a firm off the list if the Secretary finds that the corporation has 

ermanently complied with the order of the Board. Even in this unsatis- 
fa actory form the amendment will offer some protection because it will 
mean that once a Labor Board order is upheld a corporation will there- 
after have to strictly comply with the law. It will at least put an end 
to subsequent evasions and violations. 


It is to be noted that a see attempt to secure the same legislation 
as a rider to the National Defense Bill was likewise passed in the Senate 
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but stricken out by the House conferees on the Defense Bill. It is now 
necessary to secure passage of this bill in the House in the next session of 
Congress. It may be, however, that the Tory Democrats on the House 
Judiciary Committee and the vicious Rules Committee will block such 
action. 

Another method for achieving the same protection for labor would be 
the issuance of an Executive Order forbidding any government department 
or agency from purchasing commodities or entering into contracts with 
any corporation found to be in violation of the provisions of the National 
Labor Relations Act. A legal memorandum has been furnished by the 
CIO to President Roosevelt establishing a complete legal justification for 
such an order. The Federal Administration, however, has indicated that 
efforts first should be made for legislation before recourse is had to an 
Executive Order by the President. 

The increasing expenditures on the part of the Federal Government for 
materials in connection with the preparation for national defense accentu- 
ates the importance of and the need for the enactment of this policy on 
the part of the Federal Government. Corporations such as Bethlehem 
Steel Company, Douglas Aircraft Corporation, and the Electric Boat 
Equipment Corporation, continue to flout the law of the land, ignore the 
rights of labor to organize, and withhold to themselves the full benefits 
derived from government contracts. 

Legislation to effectuate the desired policy would, of course, be desirable 
but in light of the control which the reactionary bloc in the House of 
Representatives exercises it must be recognized that the only practicable 
method would be through the issuance by the President of an Execu- 
tive Order. 


Wage-Hour Law 


The history of the amendments to the Wage-Hour law brings out in 
sharp relief the source of the reactionary influences in the present Con- 
gress. Bills for amendments to the Wage-Hour law were introduced at 
the beginning of the session in both the Senate and the House. These 
bills, S. 2008 and H. R. 5435, were sponsored by the Wage-Hour Admin- 
istration itself and were largely composed of exemptions intended to 
conciliate employer interests. The CIO. opposed them on the ground that 
any amendments would merely open the way for the reactionary blocs to 
completely destroy the Act. The subsequent course of events justified 
our fears. The House Labor Committee itself extended the exemptions 
proposed by the Wage-Hour Administration but even this did not satisfy 
the reactionary bloc and the House Labor Committee was unable to bring 
the bill up free from any further amendments. 

At the same time Congressman Barden introduced a bill amending the 
Wage-Hour law which would have completely repealed its benefits in all 
industries where low wages and long hours prevail except the textile 
industry. It is to be noted that Congressman Barden was also the sponsor 
of the AFL Executive Council amendments to destroy the Wagner Act. 
When the House Labor Committee failed to report out the Barden amend- 
ments, the Rules Committee, under the leadership of Garner and his 
satellites in the House, proceeded to carry out their plans to disregard the 
House Labor Committee completely and bring up the Barden amendments 
for a vote. In its desperate attempt to destroy legislation protecting labor, 
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the House reactionaries were willing to go to the length of disregarding the 
advice of a standing committee of the House dealing with the subject. 
It was in a last-minute attempt to stave off the House Rules Committee 
that Mrs. Norton, Chairman of the House Labor Committee, called a 
public meeting inviting the CIO to present its views. It was at this hearing 
that your President exposed the sources of this attack and laid the respon- 
sibility for the whole sea against the rights of labor upon the shoulders 
of Garner. 

No action was taken on any of the amendments, the only modification 
being one providing for an exemption to small rural telephone exchanges. 
Throughout the progress of the wage-hour amendments, the Legislative 
Committee kept the unions of the CIO that were affected by the amend- 
ments advised of all developments. It will be necessary to continue the 
defense of the Act in the next session of Congress. 

Attention should be given to the fact that in October 1939 the minimum 
wage which will become effective under the Wage-Hour law to all employes 
covered by such Act will be 30 cents per hour. 

Furthermore, the full effectiveness of this legislation will be achieved for 
labor only on the basis of constant vigilance on the part of our CIO organi- 
zations for the aggressive and full enforcement of the Act on the part of 
the Wage-Hour Administration. 


Maritime Legislation 


The CIO Legislative Committee has given every possible assistance to 
the maritime unions on their legislative matters. Considerable work was 
done in connection with the proposal to establish a separate maritime un- 
employment compensation law to cover seamen who do not now have such 
protection and to compel the Maritime Commission to permit the seamen 
on board its ships to enjoy the benefits of the National Labor Relations Act. 

Civil Liberties 

The outstanding measure protecting civil liberties is the bill introduced 
by Senator La Follette and Senator Thomas of Utah, S. 1970, which 
prohibits and regulates the use of labor spies, strikebreaking agencies, 
armed guards and industrial munitions. This bill is the result of the 
exhaustive disclosures made by the Senate Civil Liberties Committee. 

Your President testified before the Senate Committee in support of this 
measure. A companion bill has been introduced in the House, H. R. 6038. 
It will be one of the first objectives of our legislative campaign in the next 
session to secure the enactment into law of this measure. 

After considerable delay the Senate finally authorized, at the close of the 
session, the continuation of the work of the Civil Liberties Committee with 
an appropriation of $50,000. The CIO organizations, as a result of their 
mass appeals to Congress, were the most effective force in achieving this 
result. ese funds will be largely devoted to an investigation of anti- 
labor forces on the West Coast, the home of the notorious Associated 
Farmers. This organization, financed by large-scale corporate food-grow- 
ing interests, bankers and industrialists, attempts to mobilize the farmers 
in an attack on the rights of labor. 

A bill, H. R. 5270, regulating the use of the National Guard in labor 
disputes has been introduced in the House by Congressman Coffee of 
Washington at the request of the CIO. 
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Criminal Syndicalism and Aliens 


A number of bills have been introduced in both the Senate and the 
House ostensibly aimed at aliens and subversive activities. They actually 
form the basis for direct attacks upon labor unions when available to 
unfriendly judges and an unfriendly Federal Administration. 

Thus, the House has already passed the Hobbs Bill, H. R. 5643, which 
provides for concentration camps for aliens who are subject to deportation 
and have no country to which they can be deported. The House has 
also passed the Dempsey Bill, H. R. 4860, which could practically gag 
labor organizations by making their alien members deportable if the 
organizations take formal action on political matters affecting the form of 
government. 

Recently the House passed the Walters Bill, H. R. 6057, which was 
merely supposed to “increase the punishment for espionage.” However, to 
this bill there was added a rider which embodied the famous McCormick 
Bill providing for a Federal criminal syndicalism law. In States where 
such measures have been enacted they have invariably been used against 
union organizers since a strike is easily construed as “an attempt to over- 
throw the government by force and violence.” 

The Senate Immigration Committee is considering several anti-alien 
bills. These bills contain among other provisions: registration of all aliens; 
compulsory naturalization within one year after arrival; complete stoppage 
of immigration for five years; immigration to be resumed at that time if it 
is certified that there are less than 5,000,000 unemployed in the United 
States. 

As a general principle the CIO has opposed these measures and urged: 


(1) That the bills are much too loosely drafted and while ostensibly 
aimed at persons or organizations which countenance doctrines incon- 
sistent with our basic institutions, they may be used against labor unions 
when so desired. 

(2) That as far as anti-alien bills are concerned we are opposed to legis- 
lation which introduces doctrines which are basically opposed to our 
democracy, because although originally only applicable to aliens, they are 
certain to be extended to others. Furthermore, we have urged that aliens 
be given a reasonable opportunity to become naturalized and that provi- 
sion be made in cases of hardship. 


Educational Legislation 


The CIO is giving support to the bill introduced by Senator Thomas of 
Utah, S. 1305, which assists States in providing programs of public 
education. 

State Legislation 


The anti-labor legislation enacted in several states during the past year 
where reactionary groups came into control, which had been foreshadowed 
by the vicious anti-picketing law of Oregon, indicates the danger which 
threatens organized labor. In four states, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Michigan, so-called Labor Relations Acts were passed or 
existing acts amended so as to turn them against labor. Each of them now 
includes unfair labor practices on the part of unions which can be punished, 
and impose restrictions upon the right to strike. Curbs have been placed 
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upon the execution of all-union shop agreements and the achievement of a 
check-off. In addition, in Wisconsin and Pennsylvania, the anti-injunction 
laws were seriously weakened, and the restrictions upon the issuance of 
injunctions removed. 

We can undoubtedly expect that this reactionary drive will continue and 
it will be up to organized labor to muster its full resources in combination 
with all progressive and liberal organizations to stop this drive. 

As against these developments we can set down the fact that in Connecti- 
cut a model anti-injunction law was passed, and in New Mexico a statute 
was passed curbing the issuance of injunctions without hearings. 

Bulletins have been distributed from time to time to the CIO organiza- 
tions advising them of specific legislation enacted in the several states 


affecting labor. 
Regulation of Radio Facilities 


The use of the radio as a means of communication has, of course, 
assumed tremendous importance for labor. Other means of communica- 
tion have come under the absolute control of interests definitely opposed 
to labor and its aims. It also must be recognized that radio facilities 
throughout the country have become monopolized and are slowly being 
purchased by national chains of newspapers. 

At the present time the Federal Communications Act does not provide 
for any regulation of the use of radio facilities. The Federal Communica- 
tions Commission is merely empowered to refuse renewal of a license to a 
radio station which has conducted itself contrary to the public interest. 
However, the penalty is so severe that it is extremely difficult to have it 
imposed where instances have occurred on the part of the radio station in 
refusing time to labor or permitting vicious attacks on labor to be made 
through its facilities. 

Recently the radio stations organized a National Association of Broad- 
casters and issued a set of rules to be adopted as a code of practice on the 
part of the members of such Association. Under these rules it is provided 
that radio stations will not sell any time for use in connection with con- 
troversial matters. It is also provided under such rules that the broad- 
casters will offer sustaining or free time to organizations representing dif- 
ferent interests and different views in connection with controversial issues. 

We must recognize that this code and this expression of policy: present 
an extremely serious problem and merit very careful consideration. In 
effect, the National Association of Broadcasters justifies its proposed code 
on the ground that if radio time were available for sale for discussion of 
controversial issues the large corporations would be able to monopolize the 
available time. They therefore offer this proposal as a protection to labor 
and other groups, who have not the finances to combat the large cor- 


porations. 

However, labor must give thought to the frequent typical situation 
where it is involved in a vital struggle and where other means of communi- 
cation may be closed or antagonistic because of anti-labor views on the 
part of the local press. Under the proposed code, labor will not be able to 
demand the purchase of time as a matter of right and will have to depend 
upon the exercise of the discretion on the part of the broadcasting stations 
as to how much and how frequently free time will be offered to labor for 
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the expression of its views. An abuse of discretion in this situation on 
the part of the radio station would not be subject to any immediate appeal 
to any government regulatory body under our present statutes. The only 
limited appeal would be the one indicated above and the very penalty that 
must be imposed is ordinarily too severe to really be effective and practical. 

This problem is presented to the convention for its consideration and for 
a determination of policy as to the steps which need be taken to obtain a 
maximum protection for labor in the use of the radio as an essential means 
of communication. 


Legislative Summary 


Labor has come to recognize that economic problems require legislative 
action. 

Thus we see the attempt on the part of the Girdlers of this country to 
prevent full establishment of union conditions reach the stage of political 
action in the drive to amend the Wagner Act. At the same time, labor 
fights for the continuance of the work of the La Follette Committee and 
the passage of the La Follette-Thomas Oppressive Practices Bill to protect 
its right to hold meetings, distribute leaflets, and to be free from industrial 
espionage and violence. 

The reports of the various committees show that the struggle to achieve 
a decent standard of living and to improve the condition of the masses 
of workers, must take the form of securing legislation for an adequate 
housing program, adequate social security benefits, unemployment relief 
and health protection. With this realization in mind, it becomes plain 
that we must constantly consolidate and strengthen our legislative activity. 
The mainspring to such activity lies in the necessity for keeping in touch 
with Congressmen and Senators, and letting them know what the views of 
their constituents are on important issues. ‘To this end we have endeavored 
throughout the year to keep our unions advised of current legislative 
developments so that they might bring their influence to bear upon the 
decisions made by their representatives in Congress. Many times emer- 
gency situations have been produced which have required immediate atten- 
tion. We are gratified to report that the CIO unions have demonstrated 
a consciousness of the task ahead of them and have been emphatic in mak- 
ing their views known to their representatives. 

The Committee on Legislation has continued to advise unions having 
legislative problems to communicate with the Nationa! Office and the 
Committee has endeavored to give them as much assistance as possible. 
Experience has shown, however, that where a union has a special problem 
involving legislative action in Washington, it will be necessary for that 
union to maintain a special representative in Washington to carry on the 
daily job of keeping in touch with the committees and the key Congress- 
men, and providing the necessary material and information needed so that 
proper decisions may be made. The Committee has attempted to correlate 
the legislative activities of the several representatives of the unions in 
Washington thereby increasing the service rendered to all CIO organ- 
izations. 

In addition to the matters which have been specifically referred to in 
this report and in the reports of the Committees on Unemployment, 
Housing and Social Security, we can expect that in the next regular session 
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of Congress important measures directly affecting our economic welfare will 
be considered, dealing with taxation, monopoly controls and agricultural 
prosperity. In the final analysis, each of these measures are related to the 
fundamental problem of finding a solution to the economic ills that have 
produced the tremendous burden of unemployment in this country. A 
brief review of these measures is necessary. 


We believe that our present tax structure is antiquated and unable to 
meet modern conditions. The fact of the matter is that with the recent 
payroll and wage taxes for social security and the numerous sales taxes 
levied by states, the proportion of governmental revenue derived by direct 
taxes upon wage earners to total revenues has increased tremendously. In 
other words, it is not business, but rather labor and consumer groups who 
are bearing the brunt of our increased expenditures for social welfare. At 
the same time the old forms of real property taxes are bearing down 
heavily upon farmers. 

While the whole tax problem requires further study before definitive 
solutions can be provided, certain facts already appear. Government 
securities, both Federal and State, are now exempt from taxation thus 
creating a vast reservoir of excess wealth which goes untouched by taxes. 
While nothing can be done about existing issues of public securities, in the 
future, investments in these securities which represent vast accumulations 
of surplus income and wealth should be taxed. Recent disclosures of the 
Temporary National Economic Committee show that many large cor- 
porations are accumulating tremendous reserves which now lie idle. The 
increased industrial activity of the past few months, if continued, will mean 
larger profits for industry and should be used as a basis for obtaining 
increased income for Government through taxes. 


The second vital aspect of our present economic problems is represented 
by the monopoly controls of the big financial and business interests. The 
Temporary National Economic Committee has demonstrated that the 
basic mass production industries of this country are dominated by a few 
large corporations that are tied up with Wall Street. 


This is true of automobiles, glass, rubber, steel, cement and aluminum. 
It is also true of the meat packing and many other parts of the food 
processing industry. 

Connected with this monopoly is the control over our monetary policies 
exercised by Wall Street and a few bankers scattered all over the country. 
We are now faced with a situation where the banks are swollen with 
reserves that they are unable to place in productive channels and the 
interest rates and capital remain beyond the reach of the average small 
business man and consumer groups. 

Congress will therefore have to consider a fundamental revision of our 
credit and monetary policies: First by placing the Federal Reserve system 
completely under the control of the Federal Government, and second, by 
extending the work of various Federal credit institutions, such as the 
HOLC, FHA and rural and farm credit institutions, reducing interest 
rates and extending the amortization period and expanding the work of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to include small businessmen. 

The industrial anarchy has its effect upon the welfare of the farmer. 
The prosperity of the farmer depends upon industry because funda- 
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mentally the farmers’ income depends upon industrial production. And 
so long as industry continues its policy of restricted production, with con- 
sequent falling off of wages, and maintenance of high price levels, the 
farmer will be faced with a glut of agricultural goods and an inability to 
find a market for them, while at the same time that he must pay high 
prices for the industrial goods he needs. It is only in cooperation with 
organized labor that this fundamental difficulty in the farm program of the 
United States can be solved. 

Organized labor and farmers and lower income groups are the victims 
of the irresponsible power and control in the hands of a few selfish indi- 
viduals. Through their control, they have been able to practice the vicious 
policy of restricting production whenever their profits are in danger and 
maintain high price levels irrespective of consumer demands. A further 
consequence of this monopoly power is represented in technological 
unemployment. Big industry is able to control technological changes and 
to place the cost of introducing labor-saving machinery upon the workers 
directly, by discharging those who no longer become necessary with the 
introduction of new machinery. 

The best guarantee that our production policies will serve the welfare 
of the American people lies in the participation and the administration of 
those policies by the masses of American people through organized labor, 
farmers, and other progressive groups. We must deal with these com- 
binations not by trying to break them up, which is an impossible task, 
but rather by requiring them to adopt policies of expanding production, 
and lowering prices, so as to provide at the same time, increased employ- 
ment and an ample supply of goods and services within the means of 
the American public. 

We are faced with the task of finding the means to bring about the full 
use of our men and machinery in order to provide for the American people 
out of the abundance of wealth with which this country is so richly 
endowed. It is time now for the government to take the lead and with 
the aid of labor unions, farmers and other progressive organizations, put 
an end to idleness of tools and men with its consequent want and depriva- 
tion for millions of our American people. 

The fundamental legislative problems have not been altered by the 
advent of the European war. Labor’s answer to that tragic event must be 
—the preservation of peace on the Western Hemisphere, the safeguarding 
of our democratic institutions, and the extension of the social and economic 
gains achieved during the past six years. 

The CIO unions possess the economic and political strength to achieve 
this program. The present increasing national productive activity, with its 
resulting increase in national income, must be utilized to further a rapid 
expansion of social security, housing, and national public works which 
would provide jobs and security for the masses of our people. There must 
be a strengthening of civil liberties and a protection of the rights of labor. 
There must also be an effective condemnation and prevention of profiteer- 
ing, on the part of industrial and financial monopolistic enterprises, to meet 
the condition of rising prices. Finally, if the uncertain state of world 
affairs demands that plans must be made for a possible emergency of 
national defense, these plans must include provisions for adequate labor 
representation on all emergency bodies. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 


The Social Security Committee of the CIO has endeavored to carry out 
the principles of the social security program adopted by the CIO at its 
first constitutional convention, calling for the direct participation by 
organized labor in the administration of the social security system and the 
development and extension of the present system to provide adequate 
benefits for old age, unemployment compensation and health. 

The report of the committee at this time is concerned with measuring 
the developments which have taken place during the last year. The major 
Federal legislative developments were the amendments to the Social Secur- 
ity Act passed at this last session, and the National Health Bill, on which 
hearings have been held. Mr. Jacob Baker, Mr. Sherman Dalrymple and 
Mr. Lee Pressman appeared before the Congressional Committees to pre- 
sent the views of the CIO on these measures. 

On the whole it can be said that there is still room for considerable 
improvement in the administration of the present social security system 
and that much remains to be done to achieve the goal of a sound system. 


The Administration of the Present Social Security System 


The administration of the social security system is at present divided 
between the Federal Social Security Board and the various state agencies. 
The Social Security Board itself administers the Federal old age insurance 
program. In addition, the Board supervises the administration by the 
state agencies of unemployment compensation and the plans for assistance 
to needy aged and blind, and to dependent children. Recently the work 
of the Board was placed under the newly created Federal Security Agency. 
The policies of this new agency have not yet been set forth. But there 
are certain weaknesses already displayed in the administration of the 
social security system by the Social Security Board. These weaknesses 
have shown themselves in three ways. 

First, the Social Security Board has failed to undertake a number of 
specific measures which would bring about a more thorough understanding 
on the part of workers with the operation of the social security laws. 

The second weakness of the Board is its failure to assume a position of 
leadership as to the various social security plans which the Federal Gov- 
ernment subsidizes. While it is true that the Board does not have the 
complete authority to control the state agencies, nevertheless it is in a 
position to mobilize public support for the liberal interpretation, of the 
laws and progressive state legislation. 

The third weakness has been the secrecy attending the Board’s decisions 
and policies. Its dealings have been largely confined to the state officials 
and its own personnel. The result has been that the public is completely 
unaware of what the issues have been and what counsel and advice the 
Board is able to give to the solution of the many problems arising in the 
administration of the laws. 

There is here a problem of administrative responsibility of a serious 
nature. At least a partial solution would be the requirement of more 
publicity attending the decisions made by the Board taking the form of the 
issuance of decisions or advisory opinions with an appropriate explanation 
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of the reasons behind them. We ought to know what the position of the 
Board is as to unemployment compensation claims in labor disputes, the 
calculation of full-time weekly wage on which amounts of benefits are 
based, or the needs test in old age assistance. Organized labor and the 
public at large have a right to know what an agency of this kind is doing 
and the agency is under an obligation to convey the information in the 
clearest and most understandable way possible. 


Unemployment Compensation 


The weaknesses of the present administration are most marked in the 
field of unemployment compensation. There are now 49 different systems 
of unemployment compensation in the states and the District of Columbia. 
The Federal law at the present time merely establishes a few standards 
with which the state agencies must comply. At its last convention, the 
CIO called for a simplification of the procedure for the administration of 
the law and an extension and liberalization of its benefits. The past year 
has produced no substantial gains in either direction. The coverage of the 
law has not yet been extended to employes of non-profit organizations, 
domestics or agricultural workers in general. The amendments to the 
Social Security Act adopted by Congress at the last session left the 
law practically untouched, and indeed have taken a backward step by 
exempting from the law certain classes of workers previously covered, 
including certain groups of agricultural laborers and insurance solicitors. 

The House of Representatives actually adopted a provision—the so- 
called McCormack proposal—which would have enabled a state to reduce 
its taxes and thereby reduce the amount of funds available for the pay- 
ment of unemployment benefits. The CIO vigorously opposed this pro- 
posal and it was stricken out. 

It is essential that adequate standards be established for unemployment 
compensation. This can only be done through the extension of the Fed- 
eral standards in the national Social Security law. 

A bill, prepared by the representatives of the CIO maritime unions and 
this committee, was introduced in Congress providing for a maritime unem- 
ployment compensation system for seamen who do not now have any such 
protection. Its progress was halted in part because of the objections of 
the Social Security Board. 

The problems of unemployment compensation will not be solved until 
there is developed on the part of our unions a more thorough understanding 
of the operation of the law. This will require the establishment of com- 
mittees in industrial union councils and in large locals of affiliated unions 
to handle unemployment compensation claims for their members. 


Federal-State Assistance Programs 


There are four so-called assistance programs which are administered by 
the state agencies to which the Federal Government contributes one-half 
of the funds upon the condition that the states comply with certain Federal 
standards. These plans include the Federal old age assistance program 
which we shall consider further in connection with ‘old age pensions. In 
addition, there are the plans for aid to needy blind, dependent children 
and maternity and child health services. 

The amendments ‘to the Social Security Act passed at the last session 
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of Congress have provided for increased appropriations to extend the 
work under these plans and particularly to increase the Federal grant for 
aid to dependent children from the previous one-third to one-half of the 
total amount. The amendments also give the Board the power to require 
civil service standards for the employes of state agencies. 

One fundamental amendment is necessary in each of these plans, 
namely, a guarantee that they should be administered without discrimina- 
tion with regard to race, creed, color or any political affiliation of the 
beneficiaries. Experience has already shown that these plans may lend 
themselves to manipulation for political purposes, involving discriminatory 
practices, which should be forbidden. 


Old-Age Pensions 


At the June 1939 meeting of the Executive Board of the CIO a resolu- 
tion was adopted concerning old age as follows: 


RESOLVED, That the CIO undertake a national campaign in 
cooperation with old age and progressive groups to achieve a pro- 
gram of real security for our aged people upon the basis of a pen- 
sion of $60 per month at 60 years of age for individuals and $90 
per month for married couples of 60 years of age. 


This resolution was based upon the need for adequate security for our 
aged people who, because of their age, can no longer find employment in 
private industry. 

It is necessary to repeat here that the present old age benefit system is 
twofold. There is first the old age assistance program under which the 
Federal Government subsidizes one-half of the funds spent in a state 
subject to supervision by the Federal Social Security Board. The benefits 
- are paid out to individuals on the basis of need with an age limitation of 65. 
The second part is the so-called Federal old age insurance program. This 
is entirely a Federal scheme. Funds are raised through taxes upon pay- 
rolls and wages and benefits are theoretically calculated upon the amount 
of contributions paid in by each individual worker. 

Both programs are subject to the fundamental criticism that the benefits 
paid are completely inadequate. The assistance program in addition suffers 
from the vicious character of the needs test to which aged people under 
the various states are subjected. In many states the old age assistance 
programs are nothing less than a relief plan for paupers and an old man 
must strip himself of all earthly possessions and throw himself upon the 
mercy of the officials of the state agency. 

The recent amendments to the Federal old age insurance plan liberalize 
the existing system but they do not meet the basic issue of security for 
aged workers. The amendments advance the date for the payment of 
benefits to January Ist, 1940, freeze the payroll and wage taxes for the 
next three years at 1 per cent, increase the amount of benefits for married 
persons by supplementary allowances to dependent wives and children, 
and dependent survivors, and pay benefits to those who now are or 
become 65 by 1940. - 

In addition, the eligibility qualifications have been revised, although 
they are still based upon each individual’s employment record and the 
amount of his earnings on which taxes have been paid. 
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There are two principal considerations to be borne in mind with regard 
to the Federal old age insurance program. First the amount of the benefits 
is utterly inadequate. The estimates are that the benefits during the 
first five years of the law following January 1940 will average between $15 
and $20 a month for married people and $10 to $15 a month for single 
persons. It will take at least 10 to 15 years before the system will begin 
to function on a basis where the average benefits will range between $25 
and $35 a month. Although much has been made of the point that the 
amendments have increased benefits where there are dependent children 
and wives, thus taking into account the family need, the fact still remains 
that the sums are too low. 

The second consideration is that the determination of eligibility and 
the computation of the benefit amount remains fairly complicated. The 
eligibility test necessarily carries with it an arbitrary dividing line so that 
there will be a substantial number of cases where individuals will be 
debarred because they do not have quite enough earnings or quite enough 
years of covered employment. In contrast, individuals with just a few 
months more of covered employment and a few more dollars of earnings 
will receive substantial benefits. 

Fundamentally, the Federal old age insurance system rests upon two 
conditions: first, the funds are to be derived solely through taxes on pay- 
rolls and wages without any government contributions; and second, the 
eligibility formulas are simply methods of distributing the limited funds 
in some relation to the contribution made by each individual like an 
insurance scheme. 

Any sound old age pension plan must go beyond both these conditions. 
The CIO is committed to the principle that in addition to the contributions 
made by workers through payroll taxes, the government should appropriate 
substantial sums out of the general revenues. 

Likewise the CIO stands firm on the principle that benefits must be in 
a sum sufficient to guarantee a minimum standard of living, and payment 
should be made on a basis of equal need rather than on any attempt to 
measure the trickle of each individual’s contribution into the vast pool of 
common resources. The committee has proposed that a sound system of 
security for our aged can only be secured on the basis of a flat pension 
payment to all qualified individuals and we have stated as our immediate 
goal a pension of $60 per month for all persons of 60 years of age, and $90 
per month for each married couple. 

The CIO program would therefore contain the following elements: 

(1) The age limit for the receipt of benefits should be 60 years instead 
of 65 years as at present; 

(2) All persons would be eligible for benefits regardless of whether 
taxes had been paid on their account; 

(3) There would be a flat maximum pension of $60 per month with a 
supplementary allowance to wives equal to one-half thereof up to a maxi- 
mum of $90 per month for each married couple; 

(4) Eligibility for pensions would take into account the fact that an 
individual has sufficient income of his own to take care of himself; 

(5) The system would be administered through a Federal agency and 
the present funds now being collected for Federal old age insurance and 
Federal state old age assistance programs would be combined. At the 
present time there is one-half billion dollars collected for payroll taxes 
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under the first, and a half-billion dollars being spent in state and Federal 
monies under the second of these two plans. We already have therefore 
a billion dollars available for the payment of pensions. It is estimated 
that the additional costs would run to about one billion dollars, which can 
be raised through taxes on excess wealth and income still largely untapped. 

The fact of the matter is that the present old age security system is 
breaking down. The past Congress barely staved off a drive to increase 
the amount of benefits to be paid under the old age assistance programs. 
There is every reason to suppose that these pensions will be increased 
within the next few years. The result is going to be that bigger pension 
amounts will be paid under the so-called state assistance programs than 
under the Federal old age insurance plan. 

The old age insurance program will simply not be able to stand up and 
there will be a tremendous drive toward unifying the system and basing it 
upon flat pension payments rather than on any complicated system of 
insurance. The present system fails to either take care of the needs in 
any satisfactory way or to exhaust the limits of our resources. Substantial 
progress can only be made along the lines of the ‘CIO program. While a 
program for the security for our aged must take into consideration and 
give heed to the limits of our present resources, it must essentially rest 
upon the expansion of our economic system, producing a substantial and 
stable national income. The distribution of social security benefits will 
in itself contribute to this result by increasing mass purchasing power and 
correcting the present maldistribution of income. 


Permanent and Total Disability 


One of the greatest omissions of the recent amendments of the Social 
Security Act was the failure to include a provision for benefits in the case 
of permanent and total disability. It was commonly recognized that the 
cost of these benefits could easily be carried by the present old age insur- 
ance taxes. It was further agreed that the administration of the plan 
could be managed by the Social Security Board as part of its administra- 
tion of the old age insurance plan. The failure to enact this program can 
be remedied by aggressive action during the next session of Congress. 


Health 


Following the CIO convention in 1938 which wholeheartedly endorsed 
action toward solving the problems of national health, a bill was intro- 
duced in Congress by Senator Wagner, S. 1620, to undertake the beginning 
of this job. 

The American Medical Association organized the opposition to the bill. 
It rested its attack on the ground that the health of the American people 
was being taken care of as well as could be expected, notwithstanding th- 
known facts proving that one-third of our population is without medical 
aid of any reasonable kind and that the incidence of diseases from common 
colds to tuberculosis is greatest among those who can least afford to bear 
the costs of illness. 

The bill proposed by Senator Wagner provides for the construction of 
hospitals and clinics throughout the country, subsidizing general programs 
for medical care and state schemes of temporary disability benefits for 
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unemployment due to illness. ‘The first year’s total cost would have 
amounted to one hundred million dollars. 

A preliminary report has been issued by the Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor under Senator Murray summarizing 
the testimony and promising that action will be taken. It is gratifying to 
note that the report urges that a section should be added to the bill pro- 
viding industrial hygiene measures designed to check the thousand varie- 
ties of occupational diseases now afflicting the workers of this country. 

Judging from the responses of affiliated unions to communications sent 
to them by the CIO during the course of the year concerning the health 
program, it is evident that the workers of this country are ready for 
immediate action. We believe that a great deal can be done by push- 
ing the construction of hospitals and clinics throughout the country. For 
example, a study made of the medical conditions among the coal miners 
in the Appalachian area shows that at the present time the workers 
in these mines are being forced to bear the costs of hospitals and clinics 
through deductions from their wages. This is a completely unjusti- 
fiable and outrageous condition. The services which a modern up-to-date 
hospital with adequate equipment provides to the community is an expense 
which the community should bear, just as much as it does any other public 
building, such as for the schools, or the fire and police departments. 

The recommendation of last year is here repeated that whenever possi- 
ble affiliated unions develop cooperative and group health organizations in 
conjunction with other progressive groups in the community. 

The prospect of organized efforts on the part of the community and 
the nation to assure to every family in this country adequate medical 
care is one to excite the imagination and inspire the greatest activity to 
achieve it. 

* * * 

We believe that with the prospect of an increased national income before 
us, one of the major goals of organized labor must be to utilize this increase 
for the best interests of the American people by a rapid expansion of the 
present social security system. 


HOUSING 


A definite clarification of the functions of the CIO Committee on Housing 
in relation to the constituent organizations of the CIO, and also in relation 
to government agencies concerned with housing, has taken place since the 
first convention of the CIO. Practical experience has indicated more and 
more definitely what lines of work on the part of the committee repay the 
time and energy invested, in terms of immediate returns to the CIO and 
the development of a sound and practicable national housing program. 

The Committee has found that it can render substantial assistance to 
CIO organizations by supplying competent speakers on the subject of 
housing for their conventions and other gatherings, and by providing 
them, particularly at such times, with pamphlet material, draft resolutions, 
exhibits and the like. It has been customary to call upon the USHA for 
aid in such matters, and highly satisfactory relationships have been worked 
out in this respect. 

As the USHA program leaves the stage of paper plans, local labor 
organizations find their economic and political interests more and more 
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frequently and directly involved, and turn to the Committee on Housing 
for assistance. Thus, in a number of communities, housing programs, 
initiated or supported by CIO organizations, have advanced to the point 
where local political conflicts have developed over the creation of housing 
authorities, the execution of cooperation agreements, the borrowing of 
funds, or the type of construction to be undertaken. As a general thing in 
these disputes, labor has found itself allied with the saheedl public against 
a handful of hack politicians committed to local real estate interests. In 
such situations the Committee on Housing is able to offer advice, warnings 
of expected developments, and the assistance of government specialists. 

The Committee has also undertaken to make available to CIO inter- 
nationals specialized technical aid and advice, looking to the formulation of 
integrated national housing programs for the several unions. While these 
methods are still in an experimental stage, they include the preparation of 
procedural outlines for the development and execution of such programs, 
the preparation of surveys and technical studies, and provision of technical 
assistance. 

In the legislative field, which remains of great importance to the Com- 
mittee’s work, the CIO assisted in the passage of a considerable volume of 
state enabling legislation complementary to the U. S. Housing Act. Pro- 
gressive forces were less successful however in their efforts to obtain pass- 
age of the eight hundred million dollar USHA expansion bill in Congress. 
Caught in the heavy tide of reaction in the closing weeks of the session, 
the housing bill, while it passed the Senate in satisfactory condition, was 
delayed in committee of the House and will require a new rule from the 
Rules Committee next January to permit its consideration by the House. 
On the other hand, the CIO rendered direct and, immediate aid in obtain- 
ing the appropriations to the USHA necessary to carry out the work already 
begun, and can take considerable satisfaction in the results. 

Moreover, Congress authorized a housing census to cost about eight 
million dollars as part of the regular 1940 census. This has been a much 
needed thing for a long time. It also authorized the HOLC to lengthen 
the time of repayment of its loans from 15 to 25 years. 

Meanwhile, of its own accord, the HOLC reduced its interest rates from 
5 per cent to 4% per cent. The FHA has likewise reduced its rate from 
5% per cent to 4% per cent. While these reductions should be carried 
farther, it is gratifying that they have taken place. 

The National Housing Committee of the Federation of Architects, Engi- 
neers, Chemists & Technicians has rendered invaluable assistance to the 
CIO Committee on Housing by the preparation of technical reports and 
otherwise. 

A recent report of the FAECT Committee indicates that the production 
of at least 1,600,000 new homes every year for the next 10 years will be 
necessary to meet the needs of the American people adequately. At least 
1,000,000 of these will have to be constructed with public assistance for the 
lowest income groups. Such a public housing program would involve an 
expenditure of at least five billion dollars a year for the ten year period. 

It is also pointed out that in 1935 there were approximately 150,000 
workers employed in the construction of all types of buildings, and that at 
the present time there are approximately 800,000 workers in the construc- 
tion industry. The present program of the USHA will employ, before it 
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is completed, about 540,000 workers. A program of one million units a 
year would employ about 3,240,000 workers. A potential expansion of 
employment, far beyond the most optimistic membership claims of the 
existing building trades unions, is obvious. 


The report concludes further that a basic re-orientation of business 
methods in the construction industry is imminent. Part of this reorgani- 
zation of methods in the industry will undoubtedly be an increase in the 
prefabrication of materials. Such shifts imply a complete reorganization 
of labor relations, and a change from the craft form of unionism to the 
industrial form. 


The whole problem of prefabrication with its related issues was brought 
into sharp focus early in the year by a housing development at Fort Wayne, 
Ind., under the auspices of the Federal Housing Administration. Fifty 
prefabricated, plywood houses, built with WPA labor, received nation- 
wide publicity for several weeks. Unfortunately, the project was used 
as the basis for a deliberate campaign of distortion and propaganda by 
reactionaries in Congress, and by certain sections of the public press, to 
the detriment of the USHA program. 


It became in addition the center of a violent controversy between various 
schools of housers in the course of which true facts were difficult to dis- 
cover. It seems reasonably clear, however, that the land scheme involved 
was questionable, that government subsidies, such as the WPA labor sup- 
plied, are to be compared with the annual subsidies under the USHA plan, 
and that the rents achieved were not as low as those reached by the 
USHA. On the other hand, the plan struck the popular imagination, in 
large part because of the new construction methods. It is plain that 
similar experiments will be made again during the next few years, and 
that they will have great potential importance to the industry, to the 
consumer and to labor. An important function of the Committee on 
Housing will undoubtedly be to keep in touch with such developments 
and to assist CIO organizations with the problems which will inevi- 
tably arise. 


The CIO has continued to carry on educational activities along lines 
previously worked out, and hopes to develop and expand its functions in 
this connection in the future. Such work has included the distribution 
of pamphlet material and the publication of columns and special articles 
on housing in THE CIO NEWS and elsewhere. 


EDUCATION 


Many CIO unions have become increasingly aware of the desirability 
of stimulating educational and cultural activities among their members. 
Such activities should undoubtedly be encouraged and assisted whereyer 
it is possible. It is the belief of the executive officers that authority should 
be granted them to establish, whenever they may deem it desirable, a com- 
mittee on workers’ education of the same status as the other standing 
committees of the CIO. Such a committee might coordinate and encourage 
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educational activities among our members, as well as serve as a clearing 
house of information, as to methods and procedures. 


One project that is worthy of mention was the camp established through. 
the cooperation of several international unions last summer. These unions, 
which included the Steel Workers Organizing Committee, Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, United 
Rubber Workers, Federation of Flat Glass Workers, the Aluminum 
Workers, and District 50 of the United Mine Workers, organized in a 
committee which conducted for the two months a recreational and educa- 
tional camp. The camp was conducted at a site leased from the National 
Park Service. Nearly one thousand union officials and members attended 
the camp. Activities were divided between recreation and the discussion 
of union problems. 


The United States Government has built a number of camps of this 
nature throughout the country. These camps are available for lease by 
organizations. Last summer’s experience suggests that the extensive use 
of these camps by the unions offers a very satisfactory way of utilizing 
the vacations with pay gained by the CIO both as a means for attractive 
recreation and for valuable education. 


* 
LATIN AMERICA 


During the last few years, the importance of establishing friendly rela- 
tionships with the bona fide labor movements of Latin American countries 
has become increasingly evident to the officers of this organization. It 
will be remembered that the Executive Board empowered the Chairman 
of the CIO to attend as a fraternal delegate the Latin-American Trade- 
Union Congress, which was held in Mexico in September, 1938. This 
Congress resulted in the unification of the existing genuine labor move- 
ments of Latin America, and in the formation of the Latin American 
Confederation of Labor, with which the CIO has maintained a cordial 
association. 

In November, 1938, Miss Kathryn Lewis, a representative of the CIO, 
was appointed by the President as a delegate of the Government of the 
United States to the Eighth Pan American Conference, which was held 
in Lima in January of 1939. Furthermore, in February, 1939, the CIO 
delegated Mr. Joseph Kovner to attend the first congress of the unified 
Cuban Confederation of Labor in Havana. 


In February of 1939, the President of the CIO appointed an advisory 
committee on Latin American affairs, whose members are as follows: 
James Carey, Sherman Dalrymple, Reid Robinson, Joseph Curran, Mer- 
vyn Rathborne, Ralph Hetzel, Joseph Kovner, Lee Pressman, Anthony W. 
Smith, Kathryn Lewis, secretary. This committee has been charged with 
the work of establishing relationships with labor movements in Latin 
American countries on a basis of mutual cooperation. 

It is recommended that the convention approve the establishment of 
the advisory committee on Latin American affairs, and that it be given 
the same status as the other standing committees of the CIO. 
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COOPERATION WITH FARMERS 


In regard to our relations with organizations of working farmers, it has 
been suggested that a committee of the CIO be created to continue and 
expand the contacts already established. A survey of this field has been 
undertaken, following the recommendation of the executive board at its 
June, 1939, meeting. Results of this survey show favorable possibilities 
for building a closer amity and cooperative relationship with working 
farmers whose problems press heavily on them as similar problems press 
upon the industrial workers. Such a committee can serve a useful purpose 
both in bringing a better understanding of our movement to an important 
section of the population and in aiding them in the solution of economic 
and social difficulties that affect the welfare of all Americans. 


@ 
CIO PRODUCTS AND UNION LABEL 


The subject of the union label was extensively discussed at the last 
CIO convention, and the matter has been one under considerable discus- 
sion on the part of the executive officers. 

There is general agreement that it would be most valuable to establish 
an agency in the CIO devoted to collection and dissemination of informa- 
tion with regard to CIO products and services. 

Many of the affiliated unions of the CIO carry on extensive work in 
this field through their own departments. The coordination of this work 
might well be carried on by a self-supporting agency within the CIO 
directed and supported by those international unions which are engaged 
in making products for which the use of labels is important. 


@ 
CONCLUSION 


The foregoing constitutes the report of your President, covering only 
the period which has ensued since the date of the first constitutional 
convention held in Pittsburgh in November, 1938. 

A true perspective of the Congress of Industrial Organizations requires 
an analysis of its work and accomplishments during the four-year period 
since the organization of the Committee for Industrial Organization. This 
work and the accomplishments previously chronicled constitute a record 
in which every member and officer can take pride. The sum total of the 
contribution made by the CIO to the workers and citizens of the United 
States cannot be measured. 

In like manner, the workers in many other countries, particularly in the 
Western Hemisphere, have drawn encouragement and inspiration from 
their study of the form and principles of our modern labor movement. 

Our success can be measured by the degree of opposition which we have 
engendered. The virulence of the attacks which have been made upon 
the CIO and its constituent organizations are after all a tribute to the 
militancy and the efficiency of our movement. 
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The Congress of Industrial Organizations is exercising a constantly 
expanding influence in the economic, social and political life of America. 
It is destined to play an even greater part, with a constantly expanded 
public influence, dedicated always to the protection and the well-being of 
the workers and the citizens of our nation. 


I trust this report may enlist the interest and meet with the approval 
of the delegates to the second constitutional convention. It is a record 
not alone of the work of the President, but of all the departments and 
officers of our organization. It is a tribute to their loyalty and efficiency 
and their spirit of self-sacrifice. I cannot too strongly commend the work 
performed by the field, headquarters and clerical staffs during the past 
year. I, personally, have been the recipient of their cooperation and con- 
tinuous consideration. With such service and such loyalty on the part 
of our officers and membership, the years to come may be faced with ever 
increasing confidence that the objectives of our great movement will 


be achieved. 


Respectfully submitted, 








President. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST DAY—TUESDAY, MORNING SESSION 


San Francisco, California, October 10, 1939. 


The Second Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations convened at Polk Hall, Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, at 10:15 o’clock, a. m., pursuant to call, Mr. George Wilson, President 
of the San Francisco CIO Council, presiding. 


While the delegates and visitors were assembling, the Municipal Band 
of San Francisco, California, played a program of popular music, and just 
before the convention was called to order by Mr. Wilson, the band played 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” 


MR. WILSON: The CIO has invited a distinguished clergyman to deliver 
the invocation, a man who is a true friend of all mankind, one who is well 
known to us in San Francisco for the valuable guidance and assistance he has 
extended to our union: The Right Reverend Edward L. Parsons, Bishop of 
the Episcopal Church. (Applause.) 


INVOCATION 


RIGHT REVEREND EDWARD L. PARSONS (Bishop of the Episcopal 
Church): Let us pray. 


O God, Thou mightiest worker in the universe, source of all strength and 
wisdom, we pray Thee that Thou will send Thy blessing upon this convention 
now assembled. Guide them in their discussions. Give them wisdom. Give 
them a profound faith in justice and truth. Grant that through their endeavors 
the cause of freedom and brotherhood may be sent forward. 


We pray Thee not only for this convention but for all the industrial 
workers of the nation. Grant them larger freedom and more abundant life. 
Help them to realize the unity and the common interests and destiny of all 
those who labor. We pray Thee especially for our country, for its people, its 
President and all in authority. In these dread days give them wisdom, patience 
and faith in Thee, the source of righteousness and justice. Finally, we pray 
Thee for the nations now at war. Bring peace, the peace of justice and right. 
Grant that our own country with unselfish purpose may build a law-governed 
world, a world of good will, a world in which no child of Thine is exploited 
for the gain of others. We pray Thee to set forward Thy Kingdom that Thy 
will may be done on earth as it is in Heaven. Amen. 


MR. WILSON: The opening address this morning will be delivered by 
another churchman. He is the Professor of Economics at St. Patrick’s Semi- 
nary. He is a student of the labor movement and of the problems of the 
workers. His presence here is another example of the close tie-up of the 
labor movement and the church on the Pacific Coast: The Reverend Dr. Hugh 
A. Donohoe, Professor of Industrial Ethics at St. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo 
Park. (Applause.) 
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REVEREND DR. HUGH A. DONOHOE 
Ph. D., Professor of Industrial Ethics, St. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park 


Officers, delegates, friends of the Congress of Industrial Organizations: 
I want to thank, in the first place, the officers for their kindness in giving 
me this opportunity of presenting the Church’s attitude in reference to labor. 
In the year 1891 Leo XIII expressed in clear language the attitude of the 
Church toward the labor unions when he said, “To enter into a society of this 
kind is the natural right of man, and the State must protect natural rights, 
not destroy them. If it forbids its citizens to form associations it contradicts 
the very principles of its own existence, for both they and its existent virtue 
have the same principle, namely, the natural propensity of man to live in 
society.” 

The Church, then, does not vonnect the right of organization with the 
State as the origin of right. That right has its origin not in any civil code, 
but in the nature of man, which is social. The Church maintains that the State 
has not the right to do away with family life. In like manner, she maintains 
that the State may not absolutely do away with the right of organization, 
whether that right is exemplified in labor unions; employers’ associations, bar 
associations, medical associations, or any other association that man may 
establish in order to force their legitimate ends. 


But does the Church direct or try to dictate the type of organization to 
which men should belong? Does she favor one type of organization over 


another ? 


The answer is clear. The Church does not endeavor to settle this issue. 
Pope Leo XIII gave to us the principle in the light of which labor unions 
are judged. If they conform to this general principle the Church is not con- 
cerned as to whether they are industrial unions or craft unions or independent 
unions. 

The principle is, speaking summarily, one which we may lay down as a 
general and perpetual law that workmen’s associations should be so organized 
and governed to furnish the best and most suitable means of attaining what is 
aimed at; that is to say, for helping each individual to better his condition 
in body, mind and property. 

It is clear that they must pay special and particular attention to piety 
and morality, and that their internal discipline must be directed by precisely 
these considerations. Otherwise they entirely lose their special character and 
come to be very little better than those societies which take no account of 
religion at all. 

Who, then, is to decide the type of organization best suited to the needs 
of man? Is it the American Federation of Labor or the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations? Neither is to decide the question. The American working man 
is to make the decision. 

The sanction of an existing labor organization is to prove to American 
workers by positive means that it is best able to further their legitimate 
interests. An educational program will have more lasting results than a pro- 
gram based on force and intimidation. 

In the matter of labor leadership we have heard it said that the employer 
more than the employee determines the type of leadership. If the employer is 
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bitterly opposed to unions the labor leadership is invariably a militant leader- 
ship, a leadership that is concerned with its existence. This will ever be the 
case so long as there is strong opposition to the principle of unionism, but 
where the principle is accepted the type of leadership that is required is the 
leadership of the negotiator, the union official who knows much more than the 
tactics of the strike, the boycott and picketing. It is the union official who, 
like unto the President of this Industrial Congress, knows the problems of 
the industry with which he deals. 


In this connection, the attitude of labor leaders towards private owner- 
ship is of the utmost importance. The problem of human relationships and 
human needs is so complex in industry that many labor leaders are seeking, 
or, rather, suggesting the supposedly easy way out, by advocating a policy 
of complete public ownership. On this question the Church takes a very 
definite stand. She defends and will continue to defend private ownership, 
and the means best suited to further man’s real interest. She does not, how- 
ever, condemn public ownership in every case. In fact, Pope Pius XI said, 
“For it is rightly contended that certain forms of property must be reserved 
to the State, since they carry with them an opportunity of domination too 
great to be left to private individuals without injustice to the community at 
large.” 


Before that principle is applied every possible effort must be made to 
keep industry in private hands. For organized labor it means every effort 
must be made to work out satisfactory wage scales, systems of profit-sharing 
and systems of participation in ownership by the workers. 


In the words of Pope Pius XI, “In the present state of human society 
we deem it advisable that the wage contracts should, when possible, be modi- 
fied somewhat by a contract of partnership, as is already being tried in various 
ways to the no small gain both of wage earners and of employers. In this 
way wage earners are made to share in some sort in the ownership or the 
management or the profits.” 


Instead of eliminating private ownership, organized labor should do all 
in its power to increase the number of those who actually enjoy the right of 
ownership. To meet this challenge is no easy task, but if the challenge is not 
met then, truly, not only will private ownership disappear, but also the labor 
union. For with government ownership there will be government control, 
and American workers will become the puppets of the State, even as countless 
workers throughout the world are puppets of their State in our own day. 

“You cannot strike against the United States,” was the message of the 
President to the WPA workers. The same message, backed up by the naval 
and military forces of the country, will be addressed to all workers if public 
ownership supplants private ownership in every department of our industrial 
and agricultural life. 

Some, indeed, say that workers will be no worse off under government 
ownership than under present conditions of private ownership. We do not 
want to have a condition in which the workers will be no worse off. We want 
a condition in which the workers will be better off; better off because the 
workers have the possibility of possessing in their own name productive 
properties. 

In defending the right of organization and the right of private owner- 
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ship labor unions will ever find the Church lending her full support, for the 
Church envisions a future when all industry will be organized with equal 
representation on the part of employers and employees. In a spirit of mutual 
respect and with equality of representation employers and employees will 
present the only united front that the Church will recognize, for it will be 
a united front by human beings, seeking not the destruction of each other, 
but the cooperation of each other for their own and the general welfare. 


Thank you. 
(Loud and sustained applause.) 


R. GEORGE WILSON 
Thank you, Father Donohoe. 


President Lewis, Vice-President Murray, Vice-President Hillman, Dis- 
tinguished guests and delegates to the Second Annual Convention of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations: The 40,000 workers in the San Francisco 
CIO extend their heartiest greetings. We have looked forward to this conven- 
tion. We have been patiently awaiting the sound of the gavel, for it was in 
this hall five years ago that the spark of industrial unionism was ignited. 
Within the confines of these four walls occurred deliberations which later 
crystallized in the formation of the greatest labor movement the world has 
known. 


We are proud of the CIO in San Francisco. We are enthusiastic about 
the future of our movement, and we are pleased that the Executive Board 
selected San Francisco as the site for this historic occasion. 


Several nights ago Brother Allan S. Haywood addressed the San Fran- 
cisco Industrial Unon Council. In the course of his remarks Brother Haywood 
said, “The United Mine Workers of America would only go back into the 
American Federation of Labor under proper conditions.” He said, “The United 
Mine Workers of America would go it alone, if necessary.” 


We say to that great union, “The day will never come when it will be 
necessary for the United Mine Workers of America to go it alone.” 


(Loud applause.) 
We say our unions on the Pacific Coast will stand shoulder to shoulder 
with them. 


We have attempted to build and are trying to carry on the right kind 
of a labor movement out here. We have a lot to learn and a long road to 
travel, but we think our movement is founded on the proper basis. The work- 
ers in San Francisco wish to express their appreciation for the cooperation, 
support and guidance that we have had from the national officers and from 
the headquarters in Washington. Geographically, San Francisco and Wash- 
ington are separated by 3,000 miles. Within our organization it is as though 
we were in the same room. 

From the very inception of our movement we have had this constant 
help, and it continues to the present. There was mailed from Washington a 
brief report that brings new suggestions for the advancement and betterment 
of our unions here. 

The workers want you to know, President Lewis, that we appreciate what 
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has been done for us, that we are attempting to carry on. We have achieved 
a measure of true unity in San Francisco. It is the kind of unity that the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations stands for. It is the kind of unity that 
has met and successfully met all attacks of employers and predatory inter- 
ests. It is the kind of unity that has brought thousands of benefits to the 
workers, the kind of unity that has brought job security and more employ- 
ment. 

The CIO and Labor’s Non-Partisan League have brought political unity to 
the State, and we have builded a liberal and progressive army that cannot 
be destroyed. Our work in the political field enabled us to re-elect President 
Roosevelt in 1936. It enabled us to give to California a progressive Governor, 
its first progressive Governor. It enabled us to oust from office a reactionary 
mayor in the great city of Los Angeles, and it is the most important factor 
in the municipal campaign today in San Francisco. 

Our record out here is an open book. It is a book that will live because 
it is written into the lives of the workers. In all of our activities on the 
Pacific Coast we have had the help and the guidance and the advice and 
direction of the West Coast Director. He has worked with us constantly. He 
has never been too busy, night or day, to meet with us. No problem has been 
too large for him to tackle. No problem has been too small for his con- 
sideration. 

What we have done out here to some extent reflects the ability of the 
West Coast Director. His record is written into the structure of our organ- 
ization. It is a cornerstone in our movement, and it is written into the lives 
of thousands and thousands of workers in the labor movement. We appreciate 
what he has done and at this time the workers of San Francisco are glad 
that Harry Bridges has been here, that Harry Bridges has been our Director. 
We hope he stays. 

Brother Bridges! 


(The delegates arose and applauded enthusiastically for several minutes.) 


MR. HARRY R. BRIDGES 


President Lewis, Vice President Murray, Vice President Hillman, distin- 
guished guests and delegates: There has been a turn of the wheel almost 
completely in the last five years. Five years ago as an interested observer 
I sat in this building and noticed the activity going on at that time in the 
American Federation of Labor Convention. It was important to the particular 
organization I was in at that time, and of vast importance to our membership. 

Less than two months previous to the convention we emerged from a long 
and hard-fought struggle in this city. The entire labor movement became 
involved in that struggle and eventually walked off their respective jobs and 
positions in order to maintain the solidarity and the gains of the labor move- 
ment. At that time the issue of industrial organization became a main issue 
in the American Federation of Labor. That was barely five years ago. 

We have made rapid strides in the past five years in the western area 
and in this great State of California. We have made these strides on the 
economic battle front, made these strides on the political battle front. The 
political front assumes final importance in the large areas. 

Historically speaking, as we consider historical periods, the western area 
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is still a frontier country. In the northwestern States of Oregon and Wash- 
ington they still, in many of the counties, carry on the customs of the 
old frontier days. 


As we realize that we can realize that the labor movement itself has a 


different kind of energy, has a different battle to fight and has to meet many 
complex situations that may not exist in other parts of the nation. One of 
those complex situations that we must meet is the existence of corrupt 
political structures that in those frontier areas, the same as in any frontier 
area in any part of the world, are such that predatory interests have seized 
control generally through corrupt methods of the political structure. That 
means a great deal to our civil liberties and that forms an effective obstacle 
to our extending of labor organizations. 

We have had to pay immediate and strict attention to correcting the 
political situation in the various western areas. We can safely say that, as 
far as this State of California is concerned, it has been a job well done. 
Without the Congress of Industrial Organizations, without the time and the 
effort and the finances they put into and behind the political fight into this 
State, we would not have the progressive administration that we now have 
in the State Capital. We would not have made the advances that have been 
made in the few short months since the administration changed in this State. 
We would not now be reaping some slight benefit from those advances. 

I think it is fitting to review briefly some of these particular issues. We 
all know, those of us who reside in this area, and particularly those of us 
who reside especially in the State of California, the corrupt regime that 
existed under Governor Merriam and his administration. We now have, for 
example, labor prisoners who have remained in the penitentiaries for years: 
Tom Mooney, Matt Schmidt, Warren K. Billings (who is there yet), King, 
Ramsey, Connor, and others that are also still in prison. We have made great 
progress along that line. 


(Loud and sustained applause.) 


We were forced, for example, to witness, under the Merriam regime, 
where every criminal and rascal had entry into the Governor’s office if he had 
sufficient money to purchase his freedom; was able to be released while those 
men who had been framed and imprisoned for labor activities still remain in 
prison. 

We saw all over the State vigilante groups employed in furthering 
the interests of the vested and industrial interests of the State, shooting, 
clubbing and gassing, and deporting labor organizers and labor unionists from 
their respective areas. 

Nothing was done in regard to those matters by Governor Merriam. We 
had the spectacle here in 1934 when the Governor placed the National Guard on 
the waterfront of San Francisco, patrolled the waterfront with tanks, built sand 
bagi barricades, established machine gun nests on the top of the docks, 
and took charge of an important section of our city. That was even rivaled 
later by a $30,000.00 contribution to his campaign fund by those shipping 
employers. Possibly that was coincidental. 

We finally came to the campaign and we became aware of every foul 
tactic and method of attack to be used against our honorable candidates in 
that campaign by the same forces. It is to the eternal credit of the people of 
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California that, despite the mud-slinging, the scurrilous attacks upon the 
character and intentions of our present Governor, of the Lieutenant Governor, 
of the other progressive candidates, that the people swept them into office by 
an overwhelming majority vote. 

(Loud and sustained applause.) 

For the first time in 44 years a progressive Democratic Governor has 
been installed in the State Capital. Since that time, a few short months ago, 
we have already noticed the change in State affairs; changes that have vitally 
affected our labor movement; changes that have meant a real advance along 
the lines for all liberal, laboring and progressive people. 

We have seen, for example, the appointment of real progressive labor 
people, for the first time in 44 years, to handle the affairs of labor’s part of 
the State Government, the Department of Industrial Relations. We have seen 
also the appointment of honest and progressive directors and assistants to 
that part of the State government that has to deal with the problems of 
agriculture and agricultural employment. We have seen in a very short space 
of time an important branch of the State government, vitally important to 
labor, the Relief Administration, with a new set-up installed. 

So it is all the way along the line. Major changes have been made in 
practically every department, and in almost every case those changes have 
meant a great deal to organized labor. 

We are not miscalling when we say that this political campaign of last 
November and the election of these progressive people in office could not 
and would not have taken place without the whole-hearted and united support 
of the CIO, of the rank and file of the American Federation of Labor, and of 
those progressive forces in the State that realized that it was time to fight 
and fight well. It is a credit to the courage of our Governor that at a recent 
convention of the American Federation of Labor he spoke out, and he spoke 
out openly and separated those who, in the labor movement, would betray the 
interests of their membership in the interest of their own selfish desire. 

(Loud applause.) 

In welcoming the delegates to this great State of California and the City of 
San Francisco, I wish to join with the president of the Industrial Union Council 
and to present to you at this time that distinguished person who has been 
our friend, whom we know will continue to be our friend, who has realized 
that his interests and the things that he wishes to accomplish are the same 
things that the Congress of Industrial Organizations wishes to accomplish. 

We know that as we go on into future years we will move together with 
our distinguished guest to help him put into effect the very program that he 
desires to do. He needs our support. He has been harassed and sabotaged 
by something that we apparently overlooked in the last campaign, and that 
is the election to office of a reactionary Senate of the State. We overlooked 
certain reactionary Assemblymen in the halls of the State Assembly. Those 
people have got to be removed, and those people will be removed and our 
Honorable Governor and his associates will be able to carry out the pro- 
gressive program and the platform on which he was elected. Of that we 
have no doubt. 

Without further ado, I wish to present to this convention and to the 
delegates assembled from the various corners of the entire nation, our dis- 
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tinguished guest and Honorable Governor of the State of California, Culbert 


L. Olson! 
(The delegates arose, cheered and applauded vigorously for several 


minutes. ) 


HONORABLE CULBERT L. OLSON 
Governor of the State of California 


Mr. Chairman, officials of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, dele- 
gates to this convention, ladies and gentlemen: I deeply appreciate this 
manifestation of your confidence and ovation you give me in receiving me 
here to speak to you this morning. 

It has been a part of my duties as well as a part of my pleasures to 
welcome many national and even international groups to California. But no 
such occasion has afforded me greater pleasure than this one of welcoming 
the representatives of a great labor organization assembled here in their 
national convention. That is because I recognize you as a powerful force in 
the industrial, social and political life of our country devoted to the main- 
tenance and extension of American democracy, its principles, its processes 
and its practices. 

Democracy is not a static structure like a house, but a living, moving 
organization that requires to be kept alive and can live only on and among 
the living. It can live only where there are those who practice and strive 
to maintain it. The struggle for democracy must be won in each and every 
generation. 

And labor leads in that struggle. Ever since I can remember, organized 
labor has been the outstanding practitioner and militant force for democracy. 
You are here carrying on that struggle with growing strength and vigor; and 
with every appearance and much promise of success in the achievement of 
industrial democracy. 

It is you who feed and re-invigorate the blood stream of democracy be- 
cause labor’s objectives, labor’s organizational practices, labor’s needs are all 
geared to and dependent upon democracy. 

This cannot be said of some of our old, revered and respected American 
institutions. There are signs that they feel a compulsion to descend and 
resort to dictatorship in order to maintain their preferred and privileged posi- 
tions. Our own first-hand experience with these institutions is such that I 
am spared the necessity of presenting details. 

It is peculiarly fitting that a great labor organization holds its national 
convention here because California has been and is now the scene of some 
of the hardest fought and most significant struggles for democracy. They 
have been fought on every front; the labor front, the economical, the social 
as well as the political fronts. 

This month closes the tenth year of depression since the stock market 
crash of 1929. California has not escaped the tragic effects of this depression 
any more than any other section of the country; effects which have generated 
scores of schemes for escape. California is more or less famous for the mul- 
tiplicity of these schemes. They cover a wide range. They embrace crusades 
for a return to the practice of Christian principles which, incidentally, would 
have a most spectacular and salutary effect if adopted in Wall Street, as well 
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as Main Street and in Back Street. They embrace various pension plans. They 
embrace all manner of blue prints for a new society. 


It is not necessary to here discuss California’s various movements to 
create a Heaven on earth. It is not necessary that we here assess their 
relative importance. But it is important to realize and take note of the fact 
that California has undergone a deep-seated political upheaval during these 
ten years of depression. It is important to take note of the fact that organized 
labor has grown in California, that labor has become strong and important; 
that labor has had a very large part, a leading and highly constructive part 
in this political upheaval which has forced a most decided change in the State 
administration. Other organizations have shared in bringing about this change, 
but, in doing so, they marched hand in hand with organized labor to achieve 
it. Thus California now has a progressive, liberal State administration and 
a powerful, effective labor movement which, in the main, are mutually under- 
standing, sympathetic and cooperative. 


One of my first acts as Governor was to place our Department of Indus- 
trial Relations under one of California’s leading, progressive labor states- 
men, George G. Kidwell. Under his leadership, with the able assistance of 
Herbert C. Carrasco as head of the Division of Labor Statistics and Law 
Enforcement, of Carey McWilliams as Chief of the Division of Immigration 
and Housing, and Mrs. Margaret Clark as Chief of the Division of Industrial 
Welfare, our Department of Industrial Relations has been re-created to serve 
the interests of labor. No new laws have been needed to bring this about. 


For the first time in many years, our Division of Industrial Accidents 
is seeing to it that injured workmen receive every benefit to which they are 
entitled under the law. For the first time in many years, the Division of 
Immigration and Housing is really concerned with the living conditions of 
agricultural workers in particular, all workers in general. 

For the first time in many years, the Division of Industrial Welfare is 
actually enforcing our law prescribing minimum wages and maximum hours 
for women and minors. For the first time since 1913 when this law was 
adopted, criminal prosecutions have been instituted to enforce it. 

And for the first time in many years, the Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions is being run by labor men for the labor movement. As a direct result, 
workers are coming to the Department for help in ever-growing numbers 
because they know their complaints will be treated honestly and with con- 
fidence. 

Our administration, true to the principles of its platform, is establishing 
administrative methods and practices to assure the highest degree of integrity 
and faithfulness to public trust in the conduct of the business of government. 
Our appointees to responsible and policy-making positions are outstanding tried 
and true liberals and labor leaders who owe their appointments to no other in- 
fluence than their own abilities and records of sincere devotion to the principles 
of honest, progressive democracy. 

We have introduced and are striving to accomplish the adoption of a long 
list of progressive measures and much-needed reforms. Our legislative program, 
including new revenue measures for unemployment relief, has been obstructed by 
a legislature dominated by a reactionary Republican majority which is prompted 
by predatory, tax-dodging interests. This situation calls for a vigorous contest 
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on the political front for the election of faithful and dependable legislators to 
replace those who serve special interests and disregard the general welfare. 


This State administration wants progressive labor legislation. We want 
a Little Wagner Act for California. We want a minimum wage law to cover the 
areas not covered by the Federal law. We want the State to monopolize the 
writing of Workmen’s Compensation Insurance in order that workers may enjoy 
the maximum benefits of this law without increasing its burden on the industries. 
We want more effective laws protecting women and minors in industry. We 
want better safety laws. We have sponsored and supported a long list of legis- 
lative reforms beneficial to labor. 


We want consumer education and consumer protection. We want progres- 
sive farm legislation, protecting and advancing the interests of small farmers, 
encouraging agriculture as a way of life, rather than a highly commercialized 
industry resting upon the backs of over-exploited farm laborers. 


We want such public ownership of public utilities as will enable all people 
to realize the full economic benefits available to them in the development of great 
hydro-electric resources through Federal government projects now under con- 
struction in the Central Valleys, and the full benefits already partly realized in 
Boulder Dam and the great Metropolitan Water District project in Southern 
California. 


We are determined to put an end to the dole as a means of unemployment 
relief. We intend to provide employment at productive and useful work for those 
who are unable to find employment in private industry. Our plan is to enable 
the unemployed to produce for themselves through the establishment of producer 
and consumer cooperatives under State direction. Details of this and correlated 
plans of our attack on the problem of unemployment are embraced in the report 
and recommendations made to me by a committee of economists and industrial 
engineers, appointed by me to study the problem and work out the practical 
methods to be adopted in going forward with this program. This committee’s 
completed report will be ready for release to the public this week. 


Our program for the unemployed will minimize the constant threat to organ- 
ized labor of large numbers of unemployed men seeking work at any price under 
any conditions. Our program for the unemployed will serve the great principle 
that labor is not a market commodity like onions and cotton and oil and lumber. 
It will also afford relief to taxpayers who now support nearly a third of our 
population in idleness on a starvation dole. It should do away with pauperism 
and rehabilitate and give new life and hope to those now discouraged and de- 
moralized for lack of employment. 

We want a broad system of insurance so that the services of California’s 
splendid doctors, nurses and hospitals shall be available to all the people, on 
terms commensurate with our resources and our resourcefulness. 

We want to revise and reform our tax system so that taxes may be borne in 
accordance with ability to pay. We want a tax system that will encourage small 
business and small-scale farming and, above all, family life and home ownership. 


We call for generous old-age pensions geared to our capacity to produce and 
distribute. We declare that the problems of unemployment and old-age pensions 
are national problems and that the ultimate solution of both must be by Federal 
action. But until a Federal solution is achieved, we declare that California must 
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tackle and deal with these problems to the best of her ability. To this end we 
need a legislature responsive to these needs of the people. 


One of the principal bars to this responsiveness is our State Senate, whose 
members are elected not democratically but according to geography. Its 
majority represents less than 15 per cent of the population. Until this situa- 
tion is remedied, it will remain a serious obstruction to getting a liberal and 
progressive majority in both houses of the legislature. The remedy which will 
be proposed on the ballot next year will be a one house legislature properly 
apportioned and properly paid—a legislature which should be truly representa- 
tive and should be both competent and honest. 


I have mentioned only a few of the elements of our legislative and admin- 
istrative program. There is no need to extend the list. Suffice to say here 
that none of it is borrowed from, none of it has its roots in any foreign ideology. 
Our whole program has its origin in conditions found right here in California. 
It has its origin in the needs of our people. 


We have no need for advice, suggestions and directions coming out of 
foreign dictatorships of whatever hue. 

America’s problems are peculiarly American. This is just as true of the 
problems of labor as of the problems of business and of government. I am 
one who believes that American labor, American business and American gov- 
ernment can and must solve their problems in ways that are equally peculiarly 
American. I respectfully recommend this as a prescription for all American 
organizations and institutions. Our democratic processes and our American 
bill of rights point the way of orderly advance to every objective of reform 
and improvement. Let us firmly resolve against accepting any foreign dicta- 
torship or directive in the conduct of our democratic processes and the achieve- 
ment of our American objectives. 

I have mentioned California and talked about our administrative problems 
at some length, because they are highly illustrative of the economic and political 
problems that labor encounters elsewhere all over the country. They illustrate 
perfectly the necessity for labor to take an active part in politics, to move directly 
into the political arena, to demand for labor a part in the solution of our political 
problems. 


For a hundred years the American political scene has been dominated by 
businessmen because it was businessmen, subsidized by government, who imple- 
mented our expanding economy; an economy which gave work, wages and hope to 
the people. But the persistent presence of ten million unemployed hanging over 
the labor scene like the sword of Damocles, is proof enough that business, which 
has now come to mean principally big business and monopoly so far as political 
demonstration is concerned, is now no longer able to implement the necessity for 
work, wages and hope. Therefore, it must increasingly share responsibility for 
government with organized labor, not only with labor, but with all other economic 
groups within our society, just as rapidly as these groups can and do organize 
and prepare and qualify themselves for that responsibility. 


As for these other economic groups, there quickly occurs to our minds, farm- 
ers, small businessmen and professional men, and it is of the utmost importance 
to our democratic political way of life, to the very existence of democracy, that 
they do organize and orient themselves, not to the past, but to the future, which 
of course will have its roots in that past. They too must prepare themselves for 
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their share of responsibility for government. Each of them has a part to play, 
a force to contribute. It is the composition of these forces and their resolution 
that will be the future of America. 


Speaking of America’s future, it is my belief which I feel sure is shared by 
most Americans, that nothing can possibly justify our taking a part, or moving 
into the European hostilities. Let us keep our men and our ships out of war; 
out of the war zones. If these nations want our goods and our supplies, and if 
they have something of intrinsic value to offer in exchange, let them come to our 
shores in their own ships and get these goods and carry them away at their 
own risk. 

Even this simple procedure may not be enough to keep us from being drawn 
into war. But it surely is the minimum precaution we should take. 


Our own internal problems are serious and pressing enough without our 
joining in wars not of our own making—wars which we cannot settle. 


If we are to solve our internal problems, and if in solving them we hope to 
hold onto our precious heritage of civil liberties and democratic institutions, we 
must remain at peace. 


The American people have reached a level of culture and freedom that 
should enable America to lead the whole world in the paths of peace. But she 
can do this only if she remain at peace and solve her internal problems. 


No group in America has a greater stake in this question than organized 
labor. If America goes to war, the civil liberties which form the very foundation 
of the American liberal movement might easily be swept away. How very im- 
portant, therefore, that labor be seated at the council table of America, at this 
the very time when policies are being framed, which may spell the difference 
between war and peace. 

And now, I come to a subject that has been discussed so very much; a subject 
upon which you have given and received so very much advice that a lengthy dis- 
cussion of it would only be embarrassing. Nevertheless, it is a subject so close to 
the labor problem that no speech by a Governor would be complete without men- 
tion of it. I refer to the subject, the problem of unity in the ranks of labor. 

No remarks of mine could possibly be a new contribution to the subject. I 
surely cannot instruct you upon the desirability and the virtue of unity between 
the CIO and the AFL; desirable alike from the standpoint of labor and the na- 
tional well-being. 

But I am not convinced that the cause of unity can be advanced in the 
present atmosphere. I am not convinced that it would be profitable to force 
formal attempts at unity just at this time. 

So much of the discussion by partisans of one or the other of the two big 
labor groups has blamed dis-unity upon personal devils. That is, if the leaders 
of the one or the other group were not possessed of devils, the two sides 
could get together. 

But the problem is not so simple. 

There is a basic difference between the philosophies of the AFL and the CIO. 
We call it the difference between organizing along craft lines or along industrial 
lines. It is not necessary to here decide which philosophy has the greater validity. 
Nor is it necessary to decide that the one will some day prevail over and exclude 


the other. 
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But it is necessary to realize that the CIO philosophy, while it is scarcely a 
new one, is relatively new in its application and, therefore, new in the minds of 
a great many people; mostly those habituated to craft unionism. Therefore, be- 
fore the newer idea becomes wholly acceptable; before the protagonists of the 
newer idea can become wholly respectable members of our very conservative 
society, there must be an essential synthesis of these mutually antagonistic ideas, 
a synthesis that will enable men to accept the new idea that both types of union- 
ization are necessary and vital to a well-ordered society; that both types of 
unions can cooperate with mutual advantage. 


Such a synthesis takes time. 


But it is not at all difficult to perceive the inevitability of the outcome; to 
perceive that certain economic forces have brought industrial unionism into being 
and breathed life into it. It is easy to perceive that these forces grew out of the 
concentration of industry into fewer and larger units; and out of the stream- 
lining and mechanizing of manufacturing operations; developments which have 
so subdivided labor operations that some of the old crafts have almost gone out of 
existence. And it is easy to perceive that the tendencies toward concentration 
and technological development are continuing tendencies. Here, therefore, are 
the forces that have created and that will finally weave industrial unionism firmly 
into the fabric of the national life. Realization of this fact will be the force that 
will bring unity. : 

The people as a whole look forward hopefully to the realization of this unity 
in the industrial field. Liberal governments and the success of democracy need 
labor’s unity in the political field. 

The rank and file of all labor in California joined in electing me as Governor 
of this great State, and I shall depend upon their continued unity in support of 
the efforts of my administration to advance the cause of labor and serve the gen- 
eral welfare of all of the people of this State. 


I thank you. 


MR. BRIDGES: Governor Olson, we thank you for coming and we con- 
gratulate you on what you have accomplished in the interests of labor and the 
citizens of the State of California. 

In listening to the outline of your program, and the measures you intend to 
take for the advancement of all the people in this State, I can assure you that 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations in the State of California offers and 
pledges their full support to you in that program. 


(Applause.) 

Especially do we pledge support to that point where we do something about 
the reactionary Senate and those representatives in the Senate who merely repre- 
sent areas of hills, mountains, sticks, trees and rivers, and see that they are re- 
placed by representatives who represent human beings and human problems. 

We realize and know what is the matter with the Legislature and, above all 
things, we know that we have to be a part of that fight to relieve you of that 
obstacle and that hurdle. 

We thank you for coming here. We congratulate you on what you have 
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done for us. We again pledge our full support in your progressive objectives 
that mean so much to us. 


(Applause.) 

I now have an honor that we have waited for on the west coast for quite 
a while. 

As we all know, if we were to believe the newspapers, especially on the west 
coast, and what we read in them regarding the leaders of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, all of our leaders present a terrible menace indeed. If we 
were to believe what we hear of our National Chairman we would undoubtedly 
be seeking the shelter of any bomb-proof shelter that exists in this area. 


As we go back five years and remember what took place in this hall in that 
historic convention of the American Federation of Labor, and not historic for 
anything that the present leaders of the American Federation of Labor did at 
that convention, but historic because from that really sprang the present Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, we know that at that convention John L. Lewis 
called for the organization of the unorganized in industrial organizations. 
Everybody in the convention, the day I was there, agreed that he was right, and 
they all agreed that a resolution should be passed on the subject. 

If the passing of resolutions meant the organization of the workers of 
America, America would be organized 100 per cent long years ago. What was 
necessary was something more than the passage of a resolution. What was 
necessary was action. 

What distinguished that convention five years ago was the fact that a deter- 
mined group of labor leaders, headed by John L. Lewis, determined that there 
was going to be action on this question. 

A year later, at the next convention, those people who were opposing, aré 
still opposed to the organization of the American working people, wanted to 
pass another resolution. They probably are still passing resolutions, except we 
haven’t enough time to worry about them any more. 

In a sense, when John L. Lewis talked of organization in the industrial 
unions he was talking to himself because, in the end, he had to take the things in 
his own hands and put those plans into effect. Naturally, in doing so, he in- 
curred the undying enmity of those labor leaders that still remain in the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and those industrial and employer interests that have 
been, ‘and still are, frantic at the idea of a large organized labor movement 
that means something, instead of being controlled by the employer interests. 

I am not going to attempt at this time, even though I know a little about it, 
to estimate the amount of good that has been done for the millions of workers 
both in and out of the Congress of Industrial Organizations by the formation of 
our great organization. I am not going to attempt to estimate how many millions 
of workers and their families in this country, and in other countries, credit John 
L. Lewis with the benefits they have learned to know in the past three and a half 
or four years. That will be brought out during the deliberations of this conven- 
tion and in the talks given by the respective leaders of this organization. 

It is sufficient for me to point to the attacks made by every reactionary and 
vested interest in this part of the country upon our leader. That is sufficient, as 
I know our people in the west, for them and for me. 

As for myself, on the infrequent occasions that I have had a chance to sit 
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and work with our Chairman, and in listening to those who have been associated 
with him over a long number of years, I can say without hesitation that I marvel 
at where he gets the energy, the time and the patience to deal with the innumer- 
able problems that come before him; where he gets the time and the energy to 
take into consideration the complaints and the requests of even the smallest of 
the unions affiliated with this national organization. 


I speak, I am sure, the sentiments of the entire western area, and I know I 
am safe in saying, from what I have learned and saw myself in other areas, that 
the greater the attack on our Chairman, the leader of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, by those interests that oppose us at every turn of the road, the 
greater is our support and esteem for John L. Lewis. 


I hardly feel equal to the occasion of welcoming and introducing our Chair- 
man to the City of San Francisco. I hardly feel equal to the occasion of taking 
this part in the honor that this brings to our city. Although we in San Fran- 
cisco are not trying, or attempting to turn over the key of the city to the con- 
vention and to our leaders, we do not do it merely because we believe we are the 
key of this city, and a very important key at that. 


I do not know of any greater honor and occasion that has been enjoyed and 
received by this city than the visit of this convention and, most especially, the 
visit to this city by the Chairman and President of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. I can assure him, on behalf of the west coast organizations of the 
CIO, that we recognize in him the type of leadership that we were looking for 
when we were affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, and that we 
looked for and couldn’t find; and that even when we started in these western 
areas to reorganize we were, in effect, at that time, already part of the CIO, even 
though the CIO was not yet formed. 

Without attempting to elaborate any further on all that has been done by 
Chairman Lewis, and simply mentioning again that we recognize the untold 
benefits that the holding of this convention means to San Francisco, and the fact 
that John L. Lewis will preside, that many of our western members will hear 
him, that many of the local people will hear him and see him, and that he can 
convince, better than anybody that I know, everybody that hears or sees him, of 
the true American aims of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, I wish to 
turn this convention over to the President of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations, the leader of the legions of the Congress of Industrial Organizations in 
the west, in the north, in the south and in the east, in Alaska, in Canada and in 
the Panama Canal Zone, and, as we have found out, the recognized leader of 
many groups of people in nations beyond this nation who recognize him as a 
force for progressiveness and unity of the working people of the world, I wish 
to present to this convention our chairman and leader, John L. Lewis! 


(Whereupon followed tumultuous and prolonged applause.) 


MR. JOHN L. LEWIS 


Chairman Bridges, George Wilson of the San Francisco Industrial Union 
Council, distinguished representatives of the church, Governor Olson, dele- 
gates to the Congress of Industrial Organizations: One cannot help but be moved 
by the warmth of the welcome accorded to the delegates of this convention which 
comes from the hearts of the men and women of labor in California and the West 
Coast. These sympathetic greetings which come to us from the distinguished 
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representatives of the West, and this political subdivision of our nation, must 
come in recognition of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, and because the 
principles to which it adheres are believed by those people to be virtuous prin- 
ciples and that the organization itself is an American organization dedicated to 
the great task of making a contribution to the private and the public lives of the 
people of this country, and making a contribution to the stability and the in- 
tegrity of our form of government, and making a contribution towards the per- 
petuity of those free institutions which we Americans have builded. 


The fealty of the membership of the Industrial Organizations comes from 
the hearts and from the souls of its membership and, in turn, their acts and their 
principles, their policies and their objectives, their everyday work and their activ- 
ity, have endeared them in the minds of millions and millions of Americans who 
believe in the principles of our modern organized labor movement, laying down 
the pathway of the future with safety, security, justice and fair treatment for 
all Americans. 

Our membership and our unions believe in orderly process. They believe in 
an appeal to the intelligence of men and women and not in any resort to force. 
They are carrying on a program of education among the unorganized workers of 
this country, and among those citizens whose lot is cast, perhaps, far from the 
industrial areas and who have a small concept, by reason of their environment or 
experience, of the problems of modern economic, political and social America. 

Founded on these principles, and administered with wisdom, the organiza- 
tions of labor identified in this Congress are making a contribution which no man 
may afford to ignore, and which no man may assail lest in the end it may be 
proven that he is a foolish man to either overestimate our importance or to assail 

the sincerity of our principles, or the work of our movement. 

: It is well that we meet in this representative capacity, and in annual conven- 
tion, because it gives the leaders and representatives of our movement an oppor- 
tunity to draw their own inspiration and refresh their own courage by taking 
counsel each with the other and undertaking to analyze and translate into admin- 
istrative practice those demands and those desires emanating from the counsel 
of men and women who actually do the work of industry here in America. 
(Applause.) i 

Just so long as our officers, our delegates and our administrators truthfully | 
and conscientiously carry out the desires and the will of the four million men 
and women who compose this movement, then just that long there will be no force 
here in America that can either destroy, or disintegrate, or discourage the men 
and women of labor, or stop the forward march of these great legions toward 
their objective of economic emancipation and a more complete participation in 
the increased industrial efficiency of our domestic establishments, and in the 
wonderful national bounties of our inherent natural national wealth. 

Then, too, it is important that our Congress is assembling at a time when 
our nation and peoples of all civilized countries are profoundly concerned with 
the war in Europe. In many respects this war possesses potentialities that are 
the most menacing with which modern culture and civilization have ever been 
confronted. Without question, organized labor and all other Americans are 
fundamentally and overwhelmingly opposed to any participation in this war on 
the part of our Government or its military establishment. 

The members of the Congress of Industrial Organizations are Americans in 
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principle, in thought and in action. We will at all times give support to our in- 
strumentalities of Government and the political leadership of our country in any 
crisis or situation which imperils the integrity or existence of the free institu- 
tions under our flag. (Applause.) We do, however, have the firm and unalter- 
able conviction that our nation is not called upon to participate in any manner on 
one side or the other of a European conflict. 


Conceivably, with the maximum employment of modern instrumentalities of 
warfare by the contending countries of Europe, the civil populations of certain 
of those countries may be unable to withstand the impact and the ravages of such 
warfare. Internal confusion and disorder may follow upon such a scale that 
existing governments may be disestablished and new forms of authority or op- 
pression may appear. Safety and security for Americans lie in non-participation 
in this conflict and the addressing of ourselves to the major problems now con- 
fronting us in our own internal economy and domestic establishment. Let no one 
assume, however, that America will not at all times defend its boundaries, its 
possessions, its government, its citizens and its flag. 


The issue of the form of neutrality to be followed by the United States Gov- 
ernment during the period of the European war, which is now being debated in 
the Congress of the United States, will not be the deciding nor controlling factor 
in the issues as between peace and war. The wording of the Neutrality Act, the 
classification of commodities and lethal weapons and the question of credit or 
non-credit to purchasers are questions, which compared to the issue of peace or 
war, are of secondary importance. War will not come because the Congress may 
juggle words in the Neutrality Act. War for America will only come as a result 
of developing circumstances which convince the American people that there is no 
other alternative. 

If this be true and logic compels the acceptance of the belief, it is then futile 
and absurd for the Congress of the United States and the population of the entire 
country to become confused and convulsed in a discussion of the varying defini- 
tions of actual or assumed neutrality which emanate from the minds and pens of 
statesmen of high and low degree. Recognition of these facts by the Congress 
and by the people will abate much of the confusion and controversy that now 
exist throughout the country. 

After all, the President of the United States is the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy, and the republic through its Congress has placed upon him 
as Chief Executive of the nation greater responsibilities than accrue to any other 
ruler, king or potentate in Christendom. No other citizen can assume any of the 
responsibilities of the President. No other citizen has knowledge which equals 
the President’s knowledge on the facts which concern the issues of peace, war or 
neutrality. The President’s program upon neutrality should be supported by the 
Congress and by the people, and cavilling should cease. (Applause.) 

Labor has a major stake in this problem. In war labor must perform most 
of the work and do most of the dying. Upon labor always is inflicted most of the 
agony and tragedy of war. Labor demands and must be accorded its rightful 
consideration in any emergency which affects national interest. 

Labor is not blind to the facts of Europe’s problems. It has its own sources 
of information and does not blindly accept the tortured news stories which flow 
from the facile pens of governmental censors of belligerent nations. 


Every citizen will hope that the present European discussion of a possible 
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peace may eventuate in a practical formula which will achieve that objective be- 
fore the war assumes more broad and horrible proportions. Likewise our own 
countrymen will hope and believe that President Roosevelt will make available 
his own great influence in behalf of peace, when conditions warrant and justify 
his intervention. (Applause.) 

So we meet under the shadow of the grave conditions which hang like a pall 
over civilization, under conditions where the voice of labor and the ill-treated in 
our own country become weaker because the air is filled with reverberations en- 
suing because of the involvement of civilized nations in war, and because war, in 
all of its terrible forms and aspects down through the ages, has always operated 
to suppress the voice of those who are imposed upon and used as an excuse and 
an instrument to avoid giving consideration to the everyday problems which may 
affect men and women in their daily lives. Under those conditions, and under 
those circumstances there is but one thing for the men and women of labor to do 
and that is, through the recognized instrumentality of labor organizations, to 
undertake, or expand their numerical strength and organize the unorganized, and 
build up a modern labor movement here in America to such proportions that its 
voice may never be ignored here in our homeland whether it be for peace or 
whether it be for war. 

I come back to San Francisco after a lapse of five years since I stood upon 
this platform. Five years ago my voice was a feeble voice in this hall, a voice 
which might be compared with the voice of Rachael lamenting in the wilderness, 
but today I come back to San Francisco and behind me is a mighty army of four 
million men and women (applause), a greater numerical force than ever followed 
any conqueror in the pages of history, not an army of conquest, but an army of 
soldiers of peace, who ask for rectification of their wrongs and who ask for par- 
ticipation in the natural bounties merely on the same plane and to the same 
degree as their neighbors, their friends and their fellow citizens; four million 
men and women who, with their own dependents in their own households, account 
for twenty million of the population of the United States of America whose voices 
and whose thoughts will be heard in this hall through the men and women who 
are delegates here. (Applause.) 

When I come back five years from now, as come back I will, (applause) I 
will come into San Francisco with at least ten million dues-paying members of 
the organization. (Applause.) When I do come back the voice of labor will be 
stronger in America. (Applause.) That is not a threat; that is a promise. 
(Laughter and applause.) 

So you have all got your work cut out for you and all I intend to do during 
the next year is to unceasingly demand that you organize the unorganized. 
(Applause.) 

It is all right in our organization to have research departments, legal depart- 
ments, educational departments, unemployment departments, and various other 
departments—and we do, and good ones—but don’t forget that the Organizing 
Department is the most important department. (Applause.) And that the other 
departments cannot function very well unless the primary basic purpose of our 
great organization is unceasingly carried out—the organization of the unorgan- 
ized. When they are organized they will perfect their arrangements, they will 
develop leaders, and the leaders will gain in skill, wisdom and judgment, as they 
gain in experience, and they will be able, through the succeeding years, to con- 
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stantly make contributions to the well-being of the body politic, social and eco- 
nomic. That is the job before our organization. 


The only reason that the newspapers sometimes talk about a Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, and the necessity for peace in the labor movement, is 
because there is a Congress of Industrial Organizations (laughter and applause). 
If it only had a million members there wouldn’t be anything in the paper about it. 
They have got four million members, so it is important; so important, in fact, 
that Governor Olson, the distinguished Governor of California, came before us 
this morning and, with the object lesson of what we have accomplished before us, 
he admitted that if labor was united it could do much more and, in his mind’s eye, 
he can see increased cooperation as a result of that arrangement. But the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organization had to be organized and functioning before 
Governor Olson could come here to make a speech. (Applause.) 

Organize the unorganized! There are millions clamoring for admission to 
our movement as economic conditions permit them to hazard their jobs, or to find 
ways and means to associate themselves with us. 

Your movement, your Congress, the modern labor movement that you have 
formed is accepted as a criterion and an inspiration by the struggling men and 
women in many nations of the world. In Mexico, in all of the Latin-American 
countries of the western hemisphere, the Congress of Industrial Organizations is 
set up and accepted as their pattern of the kind of a labor movement they would 
like to have in their own country (applause) and the kind of a labor movement 
that they are going to have there some day. In all of those countries there is a 
stirring, a conferring and an activity, that those men and women, loving liberty 
and desiring participation in the reasonable things of life, are resolved to do 
something in the same manner as they see their brothers and sisters in the north, 
undertaking to impress their philosophy and their desires upon the public mind. 

The people of the United States were never made conscious of the labor prob- 
lem before the Congress of Industrial Organizations was organized. (Applause.) 
You can ride on any Pullman car, club car, lounge car, or be in any hotel lobby, 
and you can meet any number of people who want peace in the labor movement 
very ardently. In fact, they are quite keen about it. They only wanted it after 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations was formed. Before that they did not 
give a tinker’s damn about any of the problems. You brought your problems to 
their attention. You have done it with the power of your organization. 

The end is not yet, because your job is not done. We must not glue ourselves 
too closely to the bottom of our swivel-chairs. That goes for me as well as you. 
We must leave them at times and go out, after this convention is over, and carry 
the philosophy and ideals of labor to the waiting millions in many industries who 
are waiting for this word and waiting for your help. 

This will be a great convention. It is the second Constitutional Convention 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. It has work to do. It must do that 
work whether or not there is a war in Europe, or elsewhere, because America 
must prepare for tomorrow. 

The greatest blessing that can come to our own country, and to our own 
government, is to achieve security for the future by making the men and women 
of labor, who have to fight its wars of the future, so appreciative of the treatment 
they get that they will be perfectly willing at any time to work and fight and die, 
if necessary, to preserve the things for which that flag stands. (Applause.) 
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So, my friends, I am most happy to meet with you here today upon this 
occasion. I join with you in expressing our gratitude for this great welcome that 
has been accorded to us by the distinguished representatives of the San Fran- 
cisco, the California, and the West Coast labor movement, as exemplified by our 
organization. Their hospitality is so great that some of us are appalled a little 
as to whether or not we will be able to go through with all the social arrange- 
ments that they have made for us, but gratifying indeed. 

Out of this convention is bound to come a greater understanding, a greater i 
inspiration and a greater determination to go forward on the program of labor | 
to achieve the objectives and the plan to which we have dedicated ourselves. 


I thank you all. 
(Prolonged applause.) 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: I now declare the Second Constitutional Convention 
of the Congréss of Industrial Organizations formally convened. 
I request the Secretary to read the Call. 





SECRETARY CAREY: (Proceeding) Mr. Chairman, I move the Call be 
made part of the official proceedings, and that the Constitution of the CIO be 
printed in the first day’s proceedings of this convention. 

(The motion was duly seconded.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The question recurs on the motion to adopt the 
Call of the convention and that the Constitution be printed in the first day’s 


proceedings. 
(The motion was carried unanimously.) 





CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
1106 Connecticut Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


CALL | 
for the | 
SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION 
of the 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


August 15, 1939. 


To All National and International Unions, Organizing Committees, Local 
Industrial Unions, and Industrial Union Councils affiliated with the 


Congress of Industrial Organizations: 





GREETING: 

Pursuant to the action taken by the Executive Board of the CIO at its 
June, 1939 meeting, you are hereby notified that the Second Annual Convention 
of the CIO will be held at Polk Hall in the Civic Auditorium, Grove and Polk 
Streets, San Francisco, California, commencing at 10:00 A.M., Tuesday, October 
10th, 1939. 

Article VI of the CIO Constitution provides the basis of representation 
and the manner of election of delegates. 
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Sec. 5. Each national and international union and organizing committee 
and each local industrial union shall be entitled to one vote for each member. 
Each industrial union council shall be entitled to one vote. 

Sec. 6. Each national or international union and organizing committee 
shall be entitled to the number of delegates indicated in the scale: 


Upto 5,000 membership, 2 delegates 
Over 5,000 membership, 3 delegates 
Over 10,000 membership, 4 delegates 
Over 25,000 membership, 5 delegates 
Over 50,000 membership, 6 delegates 
Over 75,000 membership, 7 delegates 
Over 100,000 membership, 8 delegates 
Over 150,000 membership, 9 delegates 
Over 200,000 membership, 10 delegates 


Each local industrial union and industrial union council shall be entitled 
to one delegate. Local industrial unions may combine with other local industrial 
unions in a reasonable distance of one another and elect delegates to represent 
them. 

Sec. 7. Any affiliate which, at the opening date of the convention, is in 
arrears to the Organization for per capita tax for two months or more shall 
not be entitled to representation to the convention. 

Sec. 8. The number of members of each national and international union, 
organizing committee and local industrial union for the purpose of the con- 
vention shall be determined as of the month preceding the month of the opening 
date of the convention. The Secretary shall submit to the convention a printed 
list showing the number of votes and delegates to which each affiliate is entitled. 


Sec. 10. Not less than 30 days prior to the opening of the convention, the 


‘Secretary shall furnish each affiliate with credential blanks in duplicate, which 


must be attested as required on the blanks. The duplicate shall be retained 
by the delegate, and the original sent to the Secretary, and no credentials 
shall be accepted later than ten days prior to the opening date of the convention. 


Sec. 11. Prior to the opening date of the convention, the Executive Board 
shall meet and constitute itself or a subcommittee as the Credentials Committee 
for the convention. Appeals from its decisions shall lie to the floor of the con- 
vention. The convention shall not be constituted for business until after the 
Credentials Committee shall have examined and reported on credentials of all 
delegates present at the scheduled time on the opening date of the convention. 

Sec. 12. All members of the Executive Board who are not elected as 
delegates shall be ex-officio delegates to the convention with all the rights and 
privileges of elected delegates, but without vote. 

Sec. 13. All resolutions, appeals, and constitutional amendments to be 
considered by the convention shall be sent not less than ten days prior to the 
opening date of the convention to the Secretary, who shall sort and distribute 


them among the chairmen of appropriate committees. 
Delegates to the Convention from Local Industrial Unions and Industrial 
Union Councils must be elected at official meetings of the specific union or 
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council after this Call for the Convention is received and has been read to the 
union or council. The Recording Secretary of said union or council shall issue 
a Notice signed by himself and the union or council President, at least three 
(3) days prior to such meeting, stating that the delegates are to be elected on 
a certain date. Delegates must receive a majority vote of the members present 
at such meeting, and no meeting other than the one first advertised and called 
in accordance herewith shall be recognized as an official meeting for the election 
of such delegates. 

Attest: JOHN L. LEWIS, 

JAMES B. CAREY, President. 


Secretary. 
CONSTITUTION 
Preamble 


The Committee for Industrial Organization formed in November, 1935, 
presented a program to the unorganized workers of this country. In less than 
three years a magnificent record of achievement and overwhelming mass sup- 
port established the Committee for Industrial Organization as the most power- 
ful and progressive labor force in this country. Active organizing campaigns 
in the mass production and basic industries have brought into being unions 
with millions of members in unorganized industries. 

A new freedom has been brought by the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion to American workers and it has forged the instrumentality whereby 
labor will achieve and extend industrial and political democracy. 

For the purpose of providing a permanent basis for the continued achieve- 
ment and success on behalf of the workers of America, this constitution and 
the principles embraced therein have been adopted. 


Article I—Name 


This organization shall be known as the “Congress of Industrial Organiza- 


tions” (CIO). 
Article II.—Objects 


The objects of the organization are: 

(1) To bring about the effective organization of the working men and 
women of America regardless of race, creed, color, or nationality, and to unite 
them for common action into labor unions for their mutual aid and protection; 

(2) To extend the benefits of collective bargaining and to secure for the 
workers means to establish peaceful relations with their employers, by forming 
labor unions capable of dealing with modern aggregates of industry and 
finance; 

(3) To maintain determined adherence to obligations and responsibilities 
under collective bargaining and wage agreements; 

(4) To secure legislation safeguarding the economic security and social 
welfare of the workers of America, to protect and extend our democratic in- 
stitutions and civil rights and liberties, and thus to perpetuate the cherished 
traditions of our democracy. 
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Article III.—Affiliates 


Section 1. The Organization shall be composed of affiliated national and 
international unions, organizing committees, local industrial unions and industrial 
union councils. 


Sec. 2. Certificates of affiliation shall be issued to national and inter- 
national unions and organizing committees by the Executive Board. 


Sec.’ 3. Certificates of affiliation shall be issued to local industrial unions 
by the Executive Board. The Executive Board shall issue rules governing the 
conduct, activities and affairs of local industrial unions. It shall be the duty 
of the Executive Board to combine local industrial unions into national or inter- 
national unions or organizing committees. Any local industrial union or group 
of lo¢al industrial unions may request the Executive Board to authorize such 
combination. The decision of the Executive Board may be appealed to the 
convention. 


Sec. 4. Certificates of affiliation shall be issued to industrial union councils 
by the Executive Board. Industrial union councils shall be organized upon a 
city, state or other regional basis as may be deemed advisable by the Ex- 
ecutive Board and shall be composed of the locals of national unions, inter- 
national unions and organizing committees, and local industrial unions and 
local industrial union councils within the territorial limits of such council. It 
shall be the duty of national and international unions and organizing com- 
mittees to direct their locals to affiliate with the proper industrial union coun- 
cils. It shall be the duty of all local industrial unions and local industrial 
union councils to affiliate with the proper industrial union councils. The 
Executive Board shall issue rules governing the conduct, activities and affairs 
of industrial union councils. 


Sec. 5. The number of members in each national or international union, 
organizing committee, and local industrial union for any purpose under the 
constitution shall be the number of members for which per capita dues have 
been paid and the number of members for which exoneration has been granted 
by the Executive Board, pursuant to the constitution. It shall be the duty of 
each affiliate to furnish reports to the Organization showing its membership. 


Sec. 6. No affiliate shall be suspended or expelled, except upon a two-third 
vote at the convention. This provision may not be amended except by a two- 
third vote at the convention. 


Article IV.—Officers and Executive Board 


Section 1. The officers shall consist of a President, two Vice-Presidents 
and a Secretary. Each officer shall be a member of an affiliate, shall be elected 
by a majority of the votes cast at each regular convention, shall serve for the 
term of one year-and shall assume office immediately upon election. In the 
event that more than two candidates are nominated for any one of the fore- 
going offices, and no one candidate receives a majority of the votes cast, all 
except the two candidates receiving the highest votes shall be eliminated from 
the list of candidates, and a second vote taken. 


Sec. 2. In the event of a vacancy in the office of the President, Vice-Presi- 
dent or Secretary by death, resignation or otherwise, the Executive Board by 
majority vote of all of its members shall determine the successor, who shall 
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serve the unexpired term, or until a successor for the unexpired term is chosen 
at a special convention, which may be called for that purpose. In the event of 
such a vacancy in the office of the President, the Secretary shall within ten 
days from the date of the vacancy call a special meeting of the Executive 
Board upon ten days’ notice for the purpose of determining the successor. 

Sec. 3. The convention shall elect the Executive Board which shall be 
composed of one member from each affiliated national and international union 
and organizing committee. Each such affiliate shall nominate one of its duly 
qualified officers for such membership to the Executive Board. The President, 
Vice-Presidents and Secretary shall be members of the Executive Board by 
virtue of their office. 

Sec. 4. National headquarters shall be maintained at Washington, D.C. 


Article V.—The Duties of the Officers 


President 

Section 1. The President shall preside over the convention and meetings 
of the Executive Board, exercise supervision of the affairs of the Organization, 
and function as the chief executive officer. 

Sec. 2. The President shall interpret the meaning of the Constitution and 
his interpretation shall be subject to review by the Executive Board. Between 
sessions of the Executive Board he shall have full power to direct the affairs 
of the organization, and his acts shall be reported to the Executive Board for 
its approval. 

Sec. 3. The President shall have authority, subject to the approval of the 
Executive Board, to appoint, direct, suspend or remove, such organizers, repre- 
sentatives, agents and employees as he may deem necessary. 

Sec. 4. The President shall make full reports of the administration 
of his office and of the affairs of the Organization te the convention. 


Vice-Presidents 
Sec. 5. The Vice-Presidents shall assist the President in the performance 


of his duties. 
Secretary 
Sec. 6. The Secretary shall cause to be recorded the proceedings of all con- 
ventions and all sessions of the Executive Board. He shall have charge of and 
preserve the books and records, files, documents and effects of the Organization. 


Sec. 7. The Secretary shall perform such other duties as may be assigned 
to him by the President or the Executive Board. 


Article VI.—Duties of the Executive Board 
Section 1. The Executive Board shall enforce the-constitution and carry 
out the instructions of the conventions, and between conventions shall have 
power to direct the affairs of the Organization. 
Sec. 2. The Executive Board may establish bureaus and departments and 
create such committees as may be necessary to the affairs of the Organization. 


Sec. 3. The Executive Board shall make the necessary arrangements for 
the maintenance of financial books and records, the receipt of all funds due the 
Organization, the deposit, investment, holding and disbursement of such funds. 
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The Executive Board may appoint such employees as may be necessary for 
these purposes. Real estate necessary to the affairs of the Organization may 
be acquired, held, leased, mortgaged and disposed of by the Executive Board in 
the names of the officers, and their successors in office, as trustees for the 
Organization. 


Sec. 4. The Executive Board members shall attend all regular and special 
meetings and shall perform such duties as may be assigned to them. 


Sec. 5. The Executive Board shall hold at least two regular meetings each 
year. Special meetings of the Board shall be convened by the President when 
necessary or when requested by a majority of the members of the Executive 
Board. A quorum of the Executive Board shall be a majority of the members. 
Questions coming before the Executive Board shall be decided by a majority 
vote of its members present at a quorum, except as otherwise provided in the 
Constitution. Any member may demand a roll call vote on any question, and 
in such event, each Executive Board member shall cast as many votes as there 
are members of his affiliate. The number of members of each affiliate for such 
purpose shall be determined as of the month preceding the month in which the 
meeting is held. Where a roll call vote is taken, the officers shall have no 
vote except the President who shall cast the deciding vote in the case of a tie. 


Sec. 6. Any dispute between two or more affiliates may be submitted to 
the Executive Board which shall make such recommendations to the parties in 
dispute as it shall deem advisable and report to the convention. 


Sec. 7. The Executive Board shall have the power to file charges and con- 
duct hearings on such charges against any officer of the Organization or other 
member of the Executive Board, on the ground that such person is guilty of 
malfeasance or maladministration, and to make a report to the convention rec- 
ommending appropriate action. The Executive Board must serve such officer 
with a copy of the written charges a reasonable time before the hearing. 


Sec. 8. The Executive Board shall have the power to investigate any situa- 
tion involving an affiliate on the ground that such affiliate is conducting its 
affairs and activities contrary to the provisions of the Constitution, and to make 
recommendations to the affiliate involved and to make a report to the con- 
vention. 


Sec. 9. The Executive Board shall provide for the regular audit of the 
books and accounts of the Organization. 


Sec. 10. The Executive Board shall report its actions, decisions and man- 
agement of the affairs of the Organization to the convention. 


Sec. 11. The members of the Executive Board shall be paid all legitimate 
expenses incurred in performing their duties as members of the Executive 
Board. : 


Sec. 12. The Executive Board shall have the power to adopt such rules, 
not inconsistent with the Constitution, as it may deem necessary to carry out 
its duties and powers. 


Article VII.—Convention 


Section 1. The convention shall be the supreme authority of the Organiza- 
tion and except as otherwise provided in the Constitution, its decisions shall be 
by a majority vote. 
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Sec. 2. A convention shall be held each year during the months of Octo- 
ber or November at a time and place designated by the Executive Board. The 
Executive Board shall give at least 30 days’ notice of the time and place which 
it so designates. Special conventions may be called upon 30 days’ notice by the 
Executive Board. 

Sec. 3. The Call for a special convention must include a statement of the 
particular subject or subjects to be considered at the convention and no other 
business shall be transacted at such convention. A special convention shall be 
governed by the provisions for regular conventions. 

Sec. 4. A majority of the delegates seated shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 5. Each national and international union and organizing committee 
and each local industrial union shall be entitled to one vote for each member. 
Each industrial union council shall be entitled to one vote. 

Sec. 6.° Each national or international union and organizing committee 
shall be entitled to the number of delegates indicated in the following scale: 


Upto 5,000 membership, 2 delegates 
Over 5,000 membership, 3 delegates 
Over 10,000 membership, 4 delegates 
Over 25,000 membership, 5 delegates 
Over 50,000 membership, 6 delegates 
Over 75,000 membership, 7 delegates 
Over 100,000 membership, 8 delegates 
Over 150,000 membership, 9 delegates 
Over 200,000 membership, 10 delegates 


Each local industrial union and industrial union council shall be entitled 
; to one delegate. Local industrial unions may combine with other local indus- 
trial unions in a reasonable distance of one another and elect delegates to 


represent them. 

Sec. 7. Any affiliate which, at the opening date of the convention, is in 
arrears to the Organization for per capita tax for two months or more shall 
not be entitled to representation to the convention. 

Sec. 8. The number of members of each national and _ international 
4 union, organizing committee and local industrial union for the purpose of the 
q convention shall be determined as of the month preceding the month of the 
opening date of the convention. The Secretary shall submit to the convention 
a printed list showing the number of votes and delegates to which each affiliate 


is entitled. 

Sec. 9. Questions may be decided by a division or show of hands. A roll 
call may be demanded by the delegates representing thirty (30) per cent or 
more of the total number of votes at the convention. 

Sec. 10. Not less than 30 days prior to the opening of the convention, 
the Secretary shall furnish each affiliate with credential blanks in duplicate, 
which must be attested as required on the blanks. The duplicate shall be re- 
tained by the delegate, and the original sent to the Secretary, and no cre- 
dentials shall be accepted later than ten days prior to the opening date of the 


convention. 
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Sec. 11. Prior to the opening date of the convention, the Executive Board 
shall meet and constitute itself or a subcommittee as the Credentials Com- 
mittee for the convention. Appeals from its decisions shall lie to the floor of 
the convention. The convention shall not be constituted for business until 
after the Credentials Committee shall have examined and reported on cre- 
dentials of all delegates present at the scheduled time on the opening date of 
the convention. 

Sec. 12. All members of the Executive Board who are not elected as dele- 
gates shall be ex-officio delegates to the convention with all the rights and 
privileges of elected delegates, but without vote. 

Sec. 13. All resolutions, appeals, and constitutional amendments to be 
considered by the convention shall be sent not less than ten days prior to the 
opening date of the convention to the Secretary, who shall sort and distribute 
them among the chairmen of appropriate committees. 

Sec. 14. The President shall appoint, prior to the opening date of the 
convention and subject to the approval of the convention, such committees as 
are necessary to conduct the affairs of the convention. Such committees shall 
meet before the opening date of the convention and shall proceed to consider 
all resolutions, appeals, reports, and constitutional amendments submitted to 
the convention. 


Article VIII.—Revenue 

Section 1. Each national and international union and organizing committee 
shall pay on or before the 15th of each month, for the preceding month, a 
per capita tax of five cents per member per month. 

Sec. 2. Each local industrial union shall pay on the 15th of each month, 
for the preceding month, a per capita tax of fifty cents per member per month. 
The local industrial unions shall also pay to the Organization one-half of the 
initiation fee received by such local industrial union from its members, which 
payment to the Organization shall in no case be less than $1 per member. 

Sec. 3. The Executive Board may exonerate any national and international 
union, organizing committee and local industrial union from the payment of 
per capita tax due to the Organization for any month for the members in 
good standing of such affiliate who are unemployed due to strike, lock-out or 
other involuntary cause. 

Sec. 4. Each affiliate, upon the issuance of a certificate of affiliation, shall 
pay to the Organization the sum of $25. 

Sec. 5. Each industrial union council shall pay to the Organization an 
annual fee of $25. 


Article IX. 


This constitution, except as otherwise provided, may be amended by a 
majority vote at the convention. 


Article X. 

This constitution shall become effective immediately upon its adoption at 
the first constitutional convention of the Organization. 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The Chair appoints the following committee on 

Rules and Order of Business: Harold Pritchett (Chairman), Austin Hogan 

(Secretary), Sonia Baltrun, B. Frank Bennett, John V. Cooney, C. W. Deal, 
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A. H. Esposito, P. T. Fagan, Louis Hollander, John E. Jeffrey, Norman 
McKenzie, Tony McTeer, Eleanor Nelson, R. E. Reeder. 

The Chair appoints the following committee on Credentials: S. H. Dal- 
rymple (Chairman), Reid Robinson (Secretary), Lewis Alan Berne, Paul Fuller, 
Morris Muster, Grant W. Oakes, George C. Peacock, Mervyn Rathborne, N. A. 
Zonarich. 

The convention will be in order to see whether the Committee on Rules 
and Order of Business has a report. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ORDER OF BUSINESS 
CHAIRMAN HAROLD PRITCHETT: 


The Committee on Rules and Order of Business 
October 10, 1939. 


Rule 1. The convention shall be called to order daily at 9:30 a.m., and 
adjourn at 12:30 p.m.; reconvene at 2 p.m. and adjourn at 5 p.m. 

Rule 2. The main body of the hall shall be reserved for the exclusive 
use of delegates. Visitors shall occupy only those seats assigned for them. 

Rule 3. No member of the convention shall speak more than once on the 
same question until all who desire to speak shall have been heard. Speeches 
shall be limited to five minutes and no one shall be allowed the floor more than 
twice, except by consent of the majority. 

Rule 4. On questions coming before the convention a roll call shall be 
taken upon the request of delegates representing thirty (30) per cent of the 
membership, as evidenced by the report of the Secretary to the convention. 

Rule 5. Any member of the convention acting on the floor in such a 
manner as to annoy the proceedings of the convention shall be reprimanded 
for the first offense and for the second offense the presiding officer shall have 
his name stricken from the rolls of the convention as a delegate and his conduct 
shall be reported to his constituents by the Secretary. 

Rule 6. The convention shall be governed by Cushing’s Manual, with the 
exception that when a motion is made to table questions with amendments 
appending the motion, the motion shall first apply to the amendment or 
amendments and shall require a motion to table the original. 

Rule 7. Committee reports on specific subjects shall receive prior con- 
sideration. When a motion to table is made, the motion shall not be put until 
the introducer of the subject is given an opportunity to speak on the question. 

Rule 8. All resolutions must be submitted to the Resolutions Committee 
not later than 8 p.m., October 10. Resolutions submitted after this date will 
require unanimous consent of convention. 

Rule 9. Resolutions will be read by the committee upon request of dele- 
gates introducing them. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Report of Committee on Credentials. 
Appointment of Committees. 

Report of Officers. 

Report of Committee on Officers’ Reports. 
Report of Committee on Resolutions. 
Report of Committee on Constitution. 
Report of Committee on Appeals. 
Miscellaneous Business. 


PNAKPRWN 
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CHAIRMAN HAROLD PRITCHETT (Continuing): Mr. Chairman, I 
move the adoption of the report of the Rules and Order of Business Committee. 

(The motion was duly seconded.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The question recurs on the motion to adopt the 
report of the Committee on Rules and Order of Business. 

(The motion was put to a vote and carried unanimously.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: Is the Committee on Credentials ready to make 
a report? 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 

CHAIRMAN DALRYMPLE: Mr. Chairman, although the members and 
delegates have not availed themselves of the opportunity of registering, the 
Committee on Credentials is prepared to make a preliminary report on the 
original credentials in the office of those that have already registered. 

I am going to call on Reid Robinson, Secretary of the Committee, to make 
the report. 

(The following preliminary report by the Committee on Credentials was 
read by Delegate Robinson, Secretary of the Committee: 


PRELIMINARY REPORT OF CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 
To the Officers and Delegates of the Second Annual Convention of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations: 

In accordance with the terms and provisions of the Convention Call, your 
Committee on Credentials begs leave to report as follows: 

We have examined the credentials of 378 delegates, representing 35 National 
and International Unions, 7 National Organizing Committees, 25 State Industrial 
Union Councils, 81 City and County Industrial Union Councils, and 90 Local 
Industrial Unions, and recommend these delegates be seated with the following 
votes: 


CREDENTIALS’ LIST OF NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL UNIONS 


No. Delegates 
Name of Organization Allotted In Attendance 


ALUMINUM WORKERS OF AMERICA 5 N. A. Zonarich 
George E. Hobaugh 


W. B. Gravatt 
John F. Haser 
Fred A. Wetmore 


ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, CHEMISTS 3 Lewis Alan Berne 


& TECHNICIANS, FEDERATION OF Paul G. Pinsky 
Marcel Scherer 


AUTOMOBILE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 10 R. J. Thomas 
UNITED George A. Addes 

R. T. Frankensteen 
Ellsworth Kramer 
Arthur L. Case 
Louis H. Michener 
Paul E. Miley 
Walter P.Reuther 
William Cody 
Leo Lamotte 
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No. Delegates 


Name of Organization Allotted In Attendance 
CANNERY, AGRICULTURAL PACKING 8 Donald Henderson 
& ALLIED WORKERS OF AMERICA, Michael Howard 
UNITED Ted Rasmussen 

Conrad Espe 
Owen H. Whitfield 
George Woolf 
Leif Dahl 
Harold Lane 
CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA, 10 Sidney Hillman 
AMALGAMATED Joseph Schlossberg 


Jacob S. Potofsky 
Louis Hollander 
Samuel Levin 
Dorothy Bellanca 
Charles Weinstein 
Leo Krzycki 

Frank Rosenblum 
Abraham Chatman 





COMMUNICATIONS ASSOCIATION, 4 Mervyn Rathborne 
AMERICAN Joseph P. Selly 
Michael Mignon 
Douglas Ward 
DIE CASTING WORKERS, NATIONAL 2 George C. Peacock 
ASSOCIATION OF Edward T. Cheyfitz 
ELECTRICAL, RADIO & MACHINE 9 James B. Carey 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, UNITED Julius Emspak 
James J. Matles 
R. E. Reeder 
A. R. Moreton 
FEDERAL WORKERS OF AMERICA, 5 Jacob Baker 
UNITED Eleanor Nelson, 
Alt., Theo. Waller 
Irwin F. Elber 
Henry Rhine 
William J. Plunkert 
' FISHERMEN’S & ALLIED WORKERS OF 8 Martin E. Olsen 
1 AMERICA, INTERNATIONAL UNION OF J. F.Jurich 
Paul Dale 
FLAT GLASS WORKERS, FEDERATION 4 Paul W. Fuller 
OF Irwin L. DeShetler 
FUR & LEATHER WORKERS UNION, 9 Daniel J. Boyle 
INTERNATIONAL Ben Gold 
Samuel Mindel 
Irving Potash 
Samuel Burt 
Harry Begoon 
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Name of Organization 


FURNITURE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
UNITED 


INLAND BOATMEN’S UNION OF THE 
PACIFIC 


IRON, STEEL & TIN WORKERS, 
AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF 


LONGSHOREMEN’S & WAREHOUSE- 
MEN’S UNION, INTERNATIONAL 


MARINE ENGINEERS BENEFICIAL 
ASS’N, NATIONAL 


MARINE & SHIPBUILDING WORKERS 
OF AMERICA, INDUSTRIAL UNION 


MARINE COOKS & STEWARDS 
ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL 


MARITIME UNION OF AMERICA, 
NATIONAL 


MINE, MILL & SMELTER WORKERS, 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 


MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
UNITED 


NEWSPAPER GUILD, AMERICAN 
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No. Delegates 
Allotted 


5 


10 


In Attendance 


Morris Muster 
Ernest Marsh 
Max Perlow 


John M. Fox 
C. W. Deal 


B. Frank Bennett 
Robert D. Scrom 


Harry R. Bridges 
Henry Schmidt 
Eugene Paton 

H. Boding 

Roy Donnolly 


William Peel 


John Green 
Philip H. Van Gelder 
H. A. Farmer 


Eugene F.. Burke 
John R. O’Donnell 


Joseph Curran 
Howard McKenzie 
Frederick N. Myers 
M. Hedley Stone 


Reid Robinson 
Blanche Burns 
Ray Livingston 
Tony McTeer 
John Harvey 
Richard Rogers 


Thomas Kennedy 
Philip Murray 
Kathryn Lewis 
Van A. Bittner 
Martin F. Brennan 
P. T. Fagan 

Frank Hughes 
Michael J. Kosik 
John O’Leary 
Martin Wagner 


Heywood Broun 
Milton Kaufman 
Philip M. Connelly 
Robert T. Camozzi 

















— 


No. Delegates 
Name of Organization Allotted In Attendance 
OFFICE & PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 5 Lewis Merrill 
OF AMERICA, UNITED Alice F. Liveright 
George Hansen 
Angela Gizzi 
Leo Allen 
OIL WORKERS INTERNATIONAL 4 Emmett C. Conarty 
UNION Harvey C. Fremming 
John L. Coulter 
PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS OF 7 Don Harris 
AMERICA, UNITED Roy Franklin 
Lewis Clark 
Lawrence Jacobson 
Harrison Brown 
Fernand Chenard 
Henry Johnson 
PLAYTHINGS & NOVELTY WORKERS, 2 Anthony H. Esposito 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF Alexander Ravitch 
QUARRY WORKERS INTERNATIONAL 4 John C. Lawson 
UNION OF NORTH AMERICA H. C. Ledyard 
Cecil V. Crawford 
Lester J. Weyandt 
RETAIL & WHOLESALE EMPLOYEES 6 Samuel Wolchok 
OF AMERICA, UNITED John V. Cooney 
Benjamin Gudes 
Murray J. Kudish 
Sam Lowenthal 
Arthur Osman 
RUBBER WORKERS OF AMERICA, 6 Frank Grillo 
UNITED S. H. Dalrymple 
Thomas F. Burns 
N. H. Eagle 
Glenn Gann 
Herbert H. Wilson 
SHOE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
UNITED 6 Powers Hapgood 
STATE, COUNTY & MUNICIPAL WORK: 6 Abram Flaxer 
ERS OF AMERICA John E. Jeffery 
Robert Robinson 
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No. Delegates 


Name of Organization Allotted 
TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF 10 
AMERICA 
TRANSPORT WORKERS UNION OF 7 
AMERICA 
WOODWORKERS OF AMERICA, 8 
INTERNATIONAL 


In Attendance 


James McKenna 
Sonia Baltrun 
Emil Rieve 
Sander Genis 
Carl Holderman 
Joseph Solerno 
William Smith 


Michael J. Quill 
John Santo 
Douglas MacMahon 
Austin Hogan 
Warren G. Horie 


Al Hartung 
Karley Larson 

O. M. Orton 
Harold J. Pritchett 
William Baker 

E. J. Brasch 

L. H. Fenton 

Nigel Morgan 


NATIONAL ORGANIZING COMMITTEES 


BARBERS ORGANIZING COMMITTEE 1 

CONSTRUCTION WORKERS ORGANIZ- 2 
ING COMMITTEE, UNITED 

DISTILLERY WORKERS ORGANIZING 2 
COMMITTEE 

FARM EQUIPMENT WORKERS OR- 4 
GANIZING COMMITTEE 

OPTICAL WORKERS ORGANIZING 2 
COMMITTEE 

STEEL WORKERS ORGANIZING 10 
COMMITTEE 

UTILITY WORKERS ORGANIZING 4 
COMMITTEE 


[ 9% ] 


Allan S. Haywood 


Gardner H. Wales 
J. R. Bell 


Sam Caddy 
Ed J. Morgan 


J. R. Weber 
Grant W. Oakes 


D. William Leider 
Joseph Kovner 


David J. McDonald 
Norman McKenzie 
Paul Normile 
Silby Barrett 

Noel R. Beddow 
Van A. Bittner 
Clinton S. Golden 
James McPhillips 
Virgil B. Smith 
Charles Steel 

Lee Pressman 


James Garretson 
Vernon Kennedy 











STATE INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 





No. Delegates 
Name of Organization Allotted In Attendance 
California State 1 Louis Goldblatt 





John T. Jones 
Delmond Garst 
John M. Brost 
John Kmetz 
Joseph Mayo 

A. M. Petersen 

T. R. Richardson 
John B. Easton 
Frank Hefferly 
Allan S. Haywood 
William Mitch 
Ben Henry 

M. F. Widman, Jr. 
David Fowler 


Maryland-District 
Missouri State ........ 
Oregon State 
Pennsylvania State 
Rhode Island State 
Utah State ........ 
Washington State 
West Virginia State 
Colorado State 
New York State. 
Alabama State 
Iowa-Nebraska States .... 
Massachusetts State 
Oklahoma State 


















































Wyoming State Ray Maki 
Montana State John Clark 
Texas State P. F. Kennedy 





James Pascoe 
William J. Carney 
John Grigsby 

Ted F. Silvey 

Joe Van Nordstrand 
G. E. Mikel 


Indiana State 
: | New Jersey State .... 
: Kentucky State 
Ohio State .... 
Minnesota State 

Arkansas State 

Connecticut State 
Maine State 
i Michigan State 
, | Wisconsin State .... 
































Adolph Germer 


a ce ce ce ee = OO ey 





CITY AND COUNTY INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 


























| Alameda County, California 1 Paul S. Schlipf 
q Appalachia, Virginia 1 John Saxton 
Baltimore, Maryland 1 Frank J. Bender 
Beaver County, Pennsylvania. 1 Joseph J. Timko 
Bellingham, Washington 1 George Lane 
Berks County, Pennsylvania 1 Harry Boyer 
Birmingham, Alabama 1 Persa R. Bell 
Cincinnati, Ohio 1 Arthur Hartman 
Coos Bay Area, Oregon. 1 Henry Hansen 
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No. Delegates 











Name of Organization Allotted In Attendance 
Del Monte, California 1 William Gettings 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 1 Viola M. Pascoe 
Franklin County, Ohio John Owens 


John Owens 

Meyer Bernstein 
R. D. Williams 
Eugene Dennett 
William Turnblazer 
Joseph Marchesi 
Frank A. Hughes 
George Dorsey 
Joseph D. Cannon 
Fremont Davis 

F. C. Pieper 

Carl Bersing 
Harry Pilcher 
Ramsey Wilson 

S. J. Brozovich 

A. L. Korchet 
John T. Dudley 
Herman Stuyvelaar 
William B. Vernon 
Ray Edmundson 
Anthony J. Federoff 
Dan Adair 

John L. Mayo 
William J. Hynes 
Sidney R. Katz 
Jesse Aquino 
Mont Crum 

Louis McGhee 
Reuben Block 
Fred M. Smith 


Jefferson and Harrison County, Ohio.............. 
Kiska Valley, Pennsylvania 

Cowlitz County, Kelso, Washington.................... 
Snohomish, Everett, Washington .................. 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
La Salle County, Illinois 

Latrobe District, Pennsylvania. 
Lackawanna County, Pennsylvania................. 
Lower Bucks County, Pennsylvania.................. 
Monongalia County, W. Virginia.................. 
New Orleans, Louisiana its 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 20... ccsseessene 
Portland, Oregon 
Princeton District, Indiama. cee: cee 
Roslyn-Cle Elum, Washington on. 
Sabine Area, Texas 
Sacramento, California 
San Francisco, California 
Shelby County, Alabama 
Springfield, Illinois 
Steel City, Pennsylvania. 
Thurston County, Washington 
Trumbull County, Ohio. 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania 
Washington, D. C 
Welch, W. Virginia 

Williamson, W. Virginia. 

Lower Columbia, Oregon 

Northampton County, Pennsylvania.................... 
Iron Range, Hibbing, Minnesota... 













































































Trinidad, Colorado O. F. Nigro 
Indianapolis, Indiana James Robb 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin Leonard Berg 
Rochester, New York John H. Cooper 


Yelverton Cowherd 
Yelverton Cowherd 
Yelverton Cowherd 
Yelverton Cowherd 


Anniston, Alabama 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Bessemer, Alabama 
Mobile, Alabama 











ai ano et eal rec tele a eae a ee eh ee ee eS 
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Name of Organization 


Walker County, Alabama 


Winfield, Alabama 








Nashville, Tennessee 





Huntsville, Alabama 





Bibb County, Alabama. 





Humboldt, California 
Cleveland, Ohio 








Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


Carbon County, Utah 


Erie County, Buffalo, N. Y 











Contra Costa County, California... 
Detroit and Wayne County, Michigan... 


Des Moines, Iowa 





Kansas City, Missouri 





Los Angeles, California 








Milwaukee County, Wisconsin 


Seattle, Washington 








Toledo, Ohio 
Vigo County, Indiana 





Willapa County, Washington 





Lake County, Lake County, Indiana................. 


San Diego, California 





Logan County, West Virginia. 
Saginaw District, Michigan... ccssscomsccme 








Sioux City, Iowa. 


Belmont County, Bellaire, Ohio........................... 





St. Louis, Missouri 


Greater Newark, N. J 





Grays Harbor, Aberdeen, Washington.............. 


Western Maryland, Cumberland, Maryland... 


No. Delegates 
Allotted 


1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
| 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


LOCAL INDUSTRIAL UNIONS 


9 Un. Power Shovelmen, Seattle, Wash..... 
19 Un. Paper Workers, West Carrollton, O. 
30 Un. Bakery Workers, Detroit, Mich. ...... 
96 Local Industrial Union, Oakland, Cal. .. 

112 Un. Paper Workers, Middletown, 0. ...... 
114 Un. Soap & Glycerine Workers, Kansas 


City, Kans. 
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In Attendance 


Yelverton Cowherd 
Yelverton Cowherd 
Griselda Kuhlman 
William Mitch 
William Mitch 
Columbus Newman 
A. E. Stevenson 
Paul D. Ragon 
Margaret Yeager 
A. M. Peterson 
Hugh Thompson 

L. C. Whiting 
Tracy M. Doll 

Joe Lollair, Jr. 
Neal Beam 

Noah Tauscher 
Harold Christoffel 
Eugene V. Dennett 
Kenneth L. Cole 
James Robb 
Harold Slater 
Joseph Norrick 
Fred Jacobson 
William Blizzard 
Adolph Germer 

H. R. Ballard 
James R. McCormick 
Max Michelson 
Wn. J. Carney 
Richard Shelton Law 
John L. Lewis 


Richard Francis 
Lee Hall 

H. E. Hewitt 
Ethel M. Servas 
Lee Hall 


H. Poffinbarger 











Allotted In Attendance 


























Name of Organization No. Delegates 

128 Hotel & Restaurant Workers .................. 1 Frank J. Bender 
148 Un. Loose Leaf & Blank Book Workers, 

Chicago, III. 1 Burt J. Mason 
151 Un. Sugar Refinery Workers, Edge- 

water, N. J. 1 Edward A. Lynch 
203 Un. Handle Workers, Nashville, Tenn. .. 1 T. J. Smith 
273 Un. Cigar Workers, New York City ...... 1 Armando Ramirez 
292 Un. Paper Workers, New York City ...... 1 Frank Grasso 
299 Un. Transportation Workers, Charles- 1 Wn. J. Turnblazer 

ton, W. Va. William Blizzard 
309 Un. Laundry Workers, Chester, Pa. ...... 1 Len DeCaux 
356 Hotel & Restaurant Workers, Phila, Pa. 1 Ralph Hetzel 
366 Un. Soap Workers, Bristol, Pa. .............. 1 J.R. Bell 
388 Un. Wall Paper Workers, South Lang- 

horne, Pa. 1 Owen Crossen 
412 Un. Paper Cup Workers, Easton, Pa. .... 1 George Medrick 
456 Un. Baking Powder Workers, Provi- 

dence, R. I. 1 Joseph Mayo 
471 Un. Cafeteria Employees, Wash., D. C. 1 Kathryn Lewis 
503 Local Industrial Union, Estherville, Ia. 1 Harmon R. Ballard 
580 Un. Sugar Refinery Workers, Long Is- 

land City, N. Y. 1 Anthony W. Smith 
677 Un. Racing Publication Workers, New 

York City 1 Miss B. J. Sublette 
757 Un. Bartenders, Helper, Utah ................ 1 Frank Bonacci 
768 Advertising Distributors & News Vend- 

ors, Oakland, Cal. 1 F. S. Jones 
806 Un. Transport Workers, N. Orleans, La. 1 F. C. Pieper 
856 Sullivan Laborers, Sullivan, Ind. ............ 1 Harold Moon 
887 Filling Station Employees, San Fran- 

cisco, Cal. 1 James Silvanes 





888 Un. Theatre & Amusement Workers, 











Baltimore, Md. 1 John J. Mates 
897 Un. Heater Workers, Buffalo, N. Y. ...... 1 John Brophy 
904 United Trades, Helper, Utah .................. 1 Frank Bonacci 
924 Un. Macaroni Workers, Buffalo, N. Y. .. 1 Hugh Thompson 
947 Un. Sawmill, Handle & Basket Workers, 

Hope, Ark. 1 William F. Hutchens 
955 Un. Tank Builders & Plate Workers, 

Harvey, Ill. 1 August Scholle 
985 Un. Musicians, New Orleans, La. ............ 1 F. C. Pieper 

86 Un. Paper Workers, Birminghan, Ala. .. 1 N. R. Beddow 

188 Un. Wallpaper Workers, Buffalo, N. Y... 1 Walter Smethurst 
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342 
441 
494 


519 
585 
749 
766 
9 
31 
55 
83 
179 
354 
410 


745 
758 
769 
781 
782 
834 
846 
857 
872 


907 


917 
959 


962 
963 


965 
184 

3 
932 
953 


Name of Organization 
Un. Safety Appl. Wkrs., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Un. Bakery Workers, Birmingham, Ala. 
Un. Insulation & Woodworkers, Laurel, 
Miss. 
Un. Truck Drivers, Stockton, Cal. .......... 
Un. Slag Prods. Wkrs., Pittsburgh, Pa... 
Un. Dairy Workers, Birmingham, Ala. .. 
Un. Restaurant Workers, Hazleton, Pa. 
Un. Drug Workers, Boston, Mass. .......... 
Un. Pap. Box Wkrs., Indianapolis, Ind... 
Pioneer Tobacco Wkrs., Middletown, O. 
Dairy Workers, Detroit, Mich. ................ 
Paper Box Wkrs., Kansas City, Kans. .... 
Cutlery Workers, Muncie, Ind. ................ 
Ice & Refrigeration Workers, Salt Lake 
City, Utah 
Laundry Workers, Price, Utah .............. 
Distillery Workers, Louisville, Ky. ........ 
Laundry Workers, Helper, Utah. ............ 
Bartenders, Bingham, Utah .................... 
United Trades, Price, Utah ...................... 
Musicians, Paterson, N. J. .......-.-22::c:..-0iiz 
Un. Musicians, Helper, Utah .................. 
Un. Distillery Workers, Manor, Pa. ...... 
United Trades, Toole, Utah .....................- 








United Handle Wkrs., Sequatchie, Tenn. 


United Sugar Wkrs., Sugar Land, Tex. 
Un. Bartenders & Restaurant Workers, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Allied Trades, Park City, Utah .............. 
United Building & Maintenance Work- 
ers, Salt Lake City, Utah .................... 


Bottling Workers, Helper, Utah .............. 
Un. Bakery & Confectionery Workers .. 
Local Industrial Union, Freeport, Pa. .... 
Local Industrial Union, California, Pa... 
Local Industrial Union, Bridgeville, Pa. 





57 United Bakery Workers, 


Birmingham, Ala. 





64 Un. Hotel & Restaurant Workers, 


Toledo, Ohio 
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No. Delegates 
Allotted 


1 
1 
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In Attendance 


Anthony Federoff 
William Mitch 


Yelverton Cowherd 
John Kowatch 
William Dalrymple 
William Mitch 
Hugh V. Broun 

M. F. Widman, Jr. 
James Robb 
Samuel Sponseller 
Earl Wheeler 
Henry Allai 

James Robb 


A. M. Petersen 
Frank Bonacci 
Peter Campbell 
Frank Bonacci 
James Morgan 
James Morgan 
Joseph E. Baron 
Frank Bonacci 
Frank Burke 
James Morgan 


Walter Brewer, 
T. J. Smith, Alt. 


M. J. Dineen 


A. M. Petersen 
James Morgan 


A. M. Petersen 
James Morgan 

J.R. Ferns 

Anthony J. Federoff 
Anthony J. Federoff 
Paul Fasser 


Yelverton Cowherd 


Kenneth Cole 














No. Delegates 











Name of Organization Allotted In Attendance 

173 Un. Brick & Clay Workers, 

Zihlman, Md. 1 Frederick Fowler 
520 Printing & Paper Trades, 

Philadelphia, Pa. a 1 Carl Bersing 
701 Restaurant & Allied Food Workers, 

Lynn, Mass. : 1 Michael Widman 
735 United Musicians, Detroit, Mich. ............ 1 Adolph Germer 
75 Newsboys’, Los Angeles, Calif................. 1 Arthur Page 


452 Un. Tool & Instrument Workers, 























Saginaw, Mich. ...... 1 Adolph Germer 
637 Transport Workers. ..........--...-sessssesesese 1 George E. Mikel 
842 Allied Trades, Fort Smith, Ark... 1 George E. Mikel 
15 United Soap Workers, Cincinnati, O....... 1 Clara J. Fuller 
379 Building Service Workers, 

St. Louis, Mo. 1 Josie Hinds 
205 Un. Truck Drivers, Seattle, Wash........... 1 Paul Stumpf 
844 Allied Trades... ee 1 H. R. Ballard 
531 Lincoln, Lockland, Ohio. 1 Anthony W. Smith 
645 Saginaw, Michigan ...................... Adolph Germer 
918 Detroit, Mich., United Forest & 

SIRT GIGONS i. sos Adolph Germer 
823 Un. Clay and Tile Workers, 

Clearfield, Ky. 1 Anita A. Brophy 
572 Un. Biscuit Workers, Des Moines, Ia..... 1 Frank Wilson 
415 Un. Photographic Employees, 

New York, N. Y..... 1 Gwen Lurie 





S. H. Dalrymple, Chairman 
Reid Robinson, Secretary 
Lewis Alan Berne 

Morris Muster 

Mervyn Rathborne 

Paul Fuller 

George C. Peacock 


SECRETARY ROBINSON: (Continuing) Mr. Chairman, that completes 
a partial report of the Credentials Committee and I move concurrence in the 
partial report of the Credentials Committee. 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: It has been moved that the partial report of the 
Committee on Credentials be accepted and the delegates seated. 

(The motion was duly seconded, put to a vote and carried.) 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The report is adopted and the delegates are 
seated. Any delegate can later go to the Committee to check any error, typo- 
graphical or otherwise. 
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MR. DALRYMPLE: The delegates who have not yet registered are ex- 
pected to report at the Whitcomb Hotel immediately after adjournment of the 


convention this afternoon and register. 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The Chair appoints the following Committees: 
RESOLUTIONS 


APPEALS 
John Brophy, Chairman 
Clinton S. Golden, Secretary 
Daniel J. Boyle 
Jacob Baker 
Abe Chatman 
Richard Frankensteen 
P. H. Van Gelder 
John C. Lawson 
James J. Matles 
O. O. Orton 
William Peel 
Max Perlow 
William Smith 
Samuel Wolchok 
Martin Wagner 


CONSTITUTION 
Thomas Kennedy, Chairman 
John Santo, Secretary 
George Addes 
Thomas Burns 
Edward T. Cheyfitz 
J. L. Coulter 
Ben Gold 
Don Harris 
Carl Holderman 
John T. Jones 
Frederick Myers 
Lewis Merrill 
David J. McDonald 
John Owens 
Frank Rosenblum 
Henry Schmidt 


PRESS COMMITTEE 


Philip M. Connelly, Chairman 
Len De Caux, Secretary 

J. B. S. Hardman 

Robert L. Cruden 

Milton Kaufman 

A. G. Delman 
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OFFICERS’ REPORTS 





Van A. Bittner, Chairman 
Lee Pressman, Secretary 
Harry Bridges 

Philip Connelly 

Irwin De Shetler 

Julius Emspak 

Abram Flaxer 

H. C. Fremming 

Allan Haywood 

Kathryn Lewis 

Jacob S. Potofsky 

Irving Potash i 
Walter Reuther 
Emil Rieve 





R. J. Thomas, Chairman 
Milton Kaufman, Secretary 
Joseph Curran 

Roy Donnelly 

Frank Grillo 

John Green 

Donald Henderson 

J. F. Jurich 

Roy T. Lawrence 

Frank McGrath 

John O’Leary 

Michael Quill 

Robert Reeder 

Charles Weinstein 
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Lee Coe ; 
Robert Camozzi 
Chas. W. Ervin 
W. H. Grattan 
Paul Ryan 
George Wilson 
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CHAIRMAN LEWIS: Announcements? 
President Rathborne, of the A.C.A. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
MR. RATHBORNE: Mr. Chairman and Delegates: I would just like 
to call your attention to the fact that our organization has a strike on here 
against the Western Union in San Francisco. It is urgently requested that none 


of the delegates receive any telegrams by Western Union, or notify the company 
that they refuse delivery, and notify the sender to send the wire by Postal 


Telegraph. 

We also ask that none of you patronize the Western Union by sending 
wires while in the City of San Francisco by that service. 

In addition to that, we are maintaining a picket line at 722 Market Street 
and during the noon recess we would like to see as many of you down there 
as possible. 

I want to remind you that all the other communication services, Postal 
Telegraph, RCA, Globe, Mackay, and others are 100 per cent under contract 
with our organization. (Applause.) 

(Here followed announcement by Secretary Carey as to the time and meet- 
ing place of various committees.) 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The session this afternoon will be devoted to the 
reading of the reports of the officers. The Chair suggests that the rule be sus- 
pended and we will reconvene at 2:45. 


MR. BRIDGES: I so move. 
(The motion was duly seconded and carried.) 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The convention stands adjourned until 2:45. 


(At 1:05 p.m., upon motion duly made, seconded and carried, the convention 
recessed until 2:45 o’clock p.m.) 


FIRST DAY—TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order by Vice President Philip Murray, at 
2:45 o'clock p.m. 


REPORT OF CHAIRMAN JOHN L. LEWIS 

The report of Chairman John L. Lewis to the Second Constitutional Con- 
vention of the Congress for Industrial Organizations was read in part to the 
convention by David L. McDonald, Secretary-Treasurer of the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee. 

(This report has been printed in pamphlet form, and was distributed to 
the delegates. Complete report on pages 3 to 62.) 

VICE PRESIDENT MURRAY: Brother Dalrymple, for what purpose do 


you rise? 
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DELEGATE DALRYMPLE: Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as all delegates 
have copies of the President’s Report, I believe it advisable that you dispense 
with the reading of the report. I so move, Mr. Chairman. 

VICE PRESIDENT MURRAY: A motion has been made by Delegate 
Dalrymple, President of the United Rubber Workers, that we dispense with 
the reading of the balance of the report of the President. 

(The motion was duly seconded and carried.) 


VICE PRESIDENT MURRAY: Secretary Carey has some important 


announcements to make. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Secretary Carey read telegrams of greeting and good wishes, which will 
appear with others of a similar nature in the appendix at the end of this record. 

VICE PRESIDENT MURRAY: In accordance with the rules adopted 
by this convention the report of President Lewis will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Officers’ Reports. It is my understanding that all of our convention 
committees are now at work over at the Whitcomb Hotel. None of them as 
yet are prepared even to submit a partial report to the convention. The Chair 
is therefore prepared to accept from the floor of the convention a motion to 
suspend all rules and meet tomorrow at 9:30. 

No further business coming before the convention at this time, the rules 
were suspended and adjournment taken at 4:15 o’clock p.m., to 9:30 o’clock 
Wednesday morning, October 11th. 


SECOND DAY—WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 


San Francisco, California, October 11, 1939. 

The convention was called to order at 9:30 o’clock a.m., Chairman Lewis 

presiding. 
COMMUNICATIONS 

Secretary Carey read telegrams and letters of greeting and good wishes, 
which will appear with others of a similar nature in the appendix at the end 
of this record. 

The following communication from the President of the United States 
was read by Secretary Carey: 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 
gee ier eee October 6, 1939 
President 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
Hotel Whitcomb 
San Francisco, California . 
Dear President Lewis: 

Please extend my warm personal greetings to the delegates to the con- 
vention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations and my best wishes for 
a successful convention. 

The international situation brings problems to all of us here in the 
United States. It brings problems to labor, as well as to bankers and indus- 
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trialists and Government officials. When we see Europe in a war which may 
cost many lives and imperil civilization itself, we may well offer thanks to 
God for the peace we have on this continent. It is the clear duty of each 
of us and of all groups to leave nothing undone to promote the continuation 
of that peace for us and our children. Peace, like charity. begins at home 
and our national unity depends on mutual confidence, good will and coopera- 
tion. 

Perhaps the highest service we Americans can render at this time is to 
demonstrate that our personal liberty, our democratic ways of life, our free 
representative Government, make it possible for us to disagree among our- 
selves over many things without bitterness and find quickly the means of 
settlement and adjustment of controversy when it has gone far enough. 
A world emergency such as the present gives us new realization of the 
blessings of democracy and liberty. In the presence of these blessings and in 
the face of this world necessity we must adjourn our small grudges, our 
differences, and find the way to peace and good will within our borders in 
every department of life. So we become a free and fearless nation with people 
of all shades of opinion and walks of life, united in common purpose to main- 
tain and to practice and to protect this American way of life. 

Labor’s development of status in our economic and industrial life by 
free trade-unionism and sound constructive relations with employers is one 
of the items we want to maintain. There never has been a time when there 
were so many negotiated working agreements between organized labor and 
employers. There never has been a time when the rights of labor and the 
minimum necessities of working conditions were so well protected by 
statute. The American people generally have nothing but good will toward 
labor and in the democratic process of legislation by elected representatives 
have participated to achieve this standard. 

If we desire peace and good will in the world we must learn to practice 
these in the small and large things of our own life. The continued conflict 
and separation in the labor movement can hardly be -overlooked, in these 
days, when discord in any group is so harmful to world peace. The joint 
committee which was appointed by your body and by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has, I know, done faithful and effective service to promote 
reunion and negotiate a practical and sound peace in the labor movement. 
I take this occasion to thank your members on that committee and your 
organizations, which they represent, for the intelligent and persistent efforts 
toward peace and to congratulate them upon the substantial progress made. 
This must be continued until a sound negotiated basis of peace between the 
labor groups is reached and agreed upon. If it is hard to continue it is all 
the more a challenge to the members and leaders of these two labor bodies 
—to their capacity to serve the workers of America—to their capacity to 
put aside pride and self-advantage in patriotic service for national unity in 
this time of trouble and distress. 

I have faith in the capacity and intention of rank and file wage earners 
and of labor leaders in both camps to do this and to make a peace which 
will make it both practical and possible for labor to participate fully and 
generously, along with other groups and interests, in solving our pressing 
national problems in this time of stress and emergency. 

I have already asked the American Federation of Labor at its conven- 
tion to continue wholeheartedly and generously the search for an accord. 
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I now ask your body to do the same. The men and women working daily in 
the mills, mines, factories and stores and in the transports, want this accord. 
The American people want it and will hold in honor those whose insight, 
courage and unselfishness can effect it. 

I hope that you will let me hear from you that the progress already 
made will be continued, and that your committee is prepared to renew the 
negotiations promptly and continue them until a settlement is reached. 

In closing let me say that I appreciate all the help and friendship which 
the members of the unions affiliated in the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions have given to me. Please be sure of my thanks and personal good will. 

Sincerely yours 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The Secretary will make appropriate replies to 
each communication and the messages will be included in the record of the 
convention. 

Is the Committee on Resolutions ready to report? 

CHAIRMAN BITTNER: The Committee is ready, Mr. Chairman. 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The Committee on Resolutions, Chairman Bittner. 


CHAIRMAN BITTNER: Secretary Pressman will read the report of 
the Committee on Resolutions. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
Secretary Pressman submitted the following resolution: 
LABOR AND THE EUROPEAN WAR 

WHEREAS, (1) Europe has again been plunged into the horrors of war 
which may mark the end of freedom and may destroy civilization on that 
continent; and 

(2) President Roosevelt has undertaken, by his neutrality policy, to safe- 
guard our relations with foreign countries against any involvement in the 
European war in order to keep America out of war and preserve peace in 
the Western Hemisphere; and 

(3) Labor’s answer to the tragic war in Europe must be the preservation 
of peace in the Western Hemisphere, the protection of our democratic insti- 
tutions, and the extension of the social and economic gains achieved during 
the past six years; and 

(4) The CIO is a real American labor organization that will use every 
legitimate means possible to achieve a shorter work day, higher wage stand- 
ards, the opportunity of every worker to a job, and a greater degree of hap- 
piness to all labor in America; now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, (1) Labor wants no war or any part of it and while coun- 
tries in Europe are engaged in their barbaric orgies of conquest and aggres- 
sion as they have been doing for centuries, it must ever be the purpose of 
the United States to remain out of these wars; and 

(2) That the CIO offers its support to President Roosevelt’s neutrality 
policy based upon the cardinal principle of keeping America out of war and 
calls for further legislation to take the profits out of war business by rigorous 
taxation of excess profits and surplus incomes; and 
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(3) That this Second Annual Convention of the CIO declares in no 
equivocal terms that we will defend the free institutions of this Republic, 
the greatest democracy on earth, under the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution, a government of the people, for the people and by the peo- 
ple. It shall ever be our purpose as Americans to defend our country and 
our free institutions against foreign invasion; and 

(4) The CIO will devote itself to continuing the organization of the un- 
organized American workers, promoting genuine collective bargaining, for 
the welfare of American labor and the stabilization of industry, and, through 
the preservation of peace, find a solution of the basic economic ills of this 
country and bring about a permanent prosperity. By these efforts we shall 
prove to the world that the United States is the highest form of democratic 
government on earth and set the example of the effectiveness of democratic 
government in promoting life, liberty and happiness for mankind. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
certain resolutions proposed by the United Retail & Wholesale Employees, 
LU 906-B, International Union of Playthings & Novelty Workers, Steel Work- 
ers Organizing Committee, LU 1781, 1057, 1587 & Birmingham, Milwaukee 
County Industrial Union Council, United Automobile Workers of America, 
District Council No. 26, Farm Equipment Workers Organizing Committee, 
Washington Industrial Union Council, United Automobile Workers of America, 
LU 51 & 12006, Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists & Technicians, 
Tarentum Industrial Union Council, Lake County Industrial Union Council, 
New Jersey Industria! Union Council, United Electric, Radio & Machine 
Workers, St. Louis Industrial Union Council, International Woodworkers of 
America, Washington Industrial Union Council, and Amalgamated Association 
Iron, Steel & Tin Workers, and Marine Cooks’ and Stewards’ Association of 
the Pacific.) 


SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move the adoption of this resolution, Mr. 
Chairman. 


CHAIRMAN BITTNER: I second the motion. 
A DELEGATE: Question! 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The question recurs upon the adoption of the 
resolution submitted by the Committee. 


Chairman Bittner. 


CHAIRMAN BITTNER: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, this reso- 
lution reported by the Committee speaks for itself and needs very little 
explanation to this convention. We deal with the question of labor and the 
European war, and also the position of our great organization on all ques- 
tions affecting the welfare of the American Government and, through that 
government, the welfare of the American people in general and labor 
especially. 

It is a clear-cut enunciation of the principles of Americanism upon which 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations is founded. We declare that we want 
no war nor part of the war as far as those conflicts in Europe and Asia are 
concerned. But we also declare to anyone who is against the free institutions 
of this great republic of ours that, so far as the membership of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations is concerned, we ‘will defend the free institutions 
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under this flag with all the power and the manhood and womanhood that the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations possesses. (Loud applause.) 


We also declare in this resolution, as the President of this organization 
declared yesterday, that we favor the neutrality program enunciated by 
President Roosevelt because he, more than any other man in America, not 
only assumes the responsibilities of government as the Chief Executive Officer 
of this nation but he knows more about the conditions with respect to our 
foreign policies than any other man living in this country. 


The question of whether or not the United States of America will be 
dragged into this European conflict depends more upon the action of the 
President of the United States than any other single man living or probably 
all the rest of the American people combined. 


So we are for that program. Last but not least, as American workers 
we declare to the world that the United States of America is the greatest 
democracy on the face of the earth. Under our Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United States it is a government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people. 


We declare these things, again I say, in no unequivocal terms as American 
workers and as members of this great American organization: The Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. 


In this resolution we declare that we shall not only continue our program 
of organization in order that peace, happiness and contentment, higher living 
standards, shorter hours and all those things labor desires may be brought 
to them, but we say in this declaration that it shall ever be our purpose not 
only to continue to organize but make it possible, Mr. Chairman and fellow 
delegates, during the coming year to put on an even greater drive for 
organization than the Congress of Industrial Organizations has ever seen. 


That is the primary purpose of the Congress of Industrial Organizations: 
To organize the unorganized workers in America. By that example and by 
that example alone, and by the organization of the unorganized alone, my 
friends, we will set an example of peace and happiness and the rights of 
mankind here in the United States of America that will cause our country 
and our government to be held even in higher esteem tomorrow and tomor- 
row’s tomorrow than it is today. 


That is the report of your Resolutions Committee on this all-important 
question. We trust that it will be adopted by the unanimous vote of this 
convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. (Loud applause.) 


DELEGATES: Question! Question! 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The Chair merely wants to say a word in com- 
plete and enthusiastic support of this wonderfully phrased document and the 
splendidly defined principles enunciated by the Committee on Resolutions. 


They are so plain that no one in this country need have any misunder- 
standing of the policy of this organization if this resolution receives the 
approval and approbation of this convention. It proclaims what the member- 
ship of the Congress of Industrial Organizations has always declared: That 
it is an American organization and our people are interested in American 
problems and our membership is motivated by American principles and 
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derive their inspiration from American soil and American conditions. Who 
decries otherwise merely falsifies and circulates that which is not. 

Our union and our leaders have been the recipients of a great deal of 
criticism emanating from sinister and demagogic forces and sources. Again 
our convention will make answer to those fulminations and to those slander- 
ous misrepresentations. 

There can be no question but what the premise of this resolution is 
founded upon sound judgment and sound policy as affecting our nation and 
our people. The responsibility of peace or war is one that this Congress can 
not assume, nor can any individual assume. The future will determine, ac- 
cording to the incidents which occur, the question of whether or not the 
American people will again be compelled to take up the sword to maintain 
what they understand to be the integrity of their political forms of govern- 
ment and the validity of the institutions that they have through the decades 
created. 

It is the loyal thing, it is the patriotic thing to support the hand of the 
President in this emergency which faces not only our country but the civilized 
peoples of the entire world. Without question this action should refute and 
silence many of those critics whose wonted practice it has been to defame 
and denounce the Congress of Industrial Organizations and its leadership 
as representing a philosophy foreign to the concept of the average American. 

You know, as a matter of fact, that our membership and our movement 
are committed to no policy, no “ism” except the policy of judging what is best 
for Americans and without respect to any form of “isms” imported from any 
foreign country. Those who say contrary are falsifiers and defamers, and the 
truth lies not in them. 

I am profoundly grateful to the members of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions for their able work and the sound judgment that they display in bring- 
ing before this convention such a virtuous resolution. I trust that it will 
meet the approbation and enthusiastic support of every delegate to this con- 
vention acting in their representative capacity in behalf of their great 
membership. 


I thank you. (Loud and sustained applause.) 
(The resolution was unanimously adopted by a standing vote of the dele- 
gates amid loud and sustained applause.) 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: By the unanimous vote of this convention the 
report of the Committee is adopted and the resolution is in full force and 
effect. : 


Chairman Bittner. 


CHAIRMAN BITTNER: Mr. Chairman, I move that a copy of this reso- 
lution that has just been adopted by the unanimous vote of this convention 
be sent to the President of the United States, all members of Congress, and to 
each Governor in each State of the United States, and also to the members 
of the Cabinet. 

(The motion was duly seconded and unanimously adopted.) 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The Committee. 
Secretary Pressman submitted the following resolution: 
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TECHNOLOGICAL UNEMPLOYMENT 

WHEREAS, (1) The benefits of technological improvements under the 
present policies of private industry are offset by the resulting unemployment 
as vast numbers of workers are displaced by the machines, thus forcing work- 
ers to bear the brunt of the cost of introducing such machinery, and the 
result of these policies on the part of industry is to deny labor its fair share 
of the benefits to be derived from technological improvements and increased 
productivity; and 

(2) The rate of technological improvement has tremendously increased 
in recent times, while nothing has been done by the appropriate governmental 
agencies to make investigation and suggestions of a socially desirable solution 
to the problem of technological unemployment; now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention calls upon the Federal Government 
through its appropriate agencies to make an investigation looking toward 
legislation calling for 

(a) An immediate and thorough-going survey of technological unem- 
ployment and its consequences; 

(b) A further shortening of the number of hours of work per day and 
the total number of hours per week, without any decrease in established 
wages under collective bargaining agreements or minimum wage and hour 
legislation until the goal of a 6-hour day and 30-hour week is reached; and 

(c) Measures which will assure to the workers full employment and the 
‘just distribution of the benefits of technological improvements. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
certain resolutions proposed by the Federation of Architects, Engineers, 
Chemists & Technicians, and the Tarentum Industrial Union Council.) 

SECRETARY PRESSMAN: Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of the 
resolution. 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: You have heard the reading of the resolution. 
Are there any remarks? 

Vice-President Murray. 

(Whereupon followed tumultuous and prolonged applause, with dele- 
gates arising.) 

VICE-PRESIDENT MURRAY: Mr. Chairman. 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The Chair presents the man who organized the 
mighty steel industry. His organization only has 641 corporate contracts in 
that industry now since July 1, 1936. (Loud applause.) 

VICE PRESIDENT MURRAY: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, 
I regard this resolution as perhaps one of the most important to come before 
this convention because, wrapped up in the ultimate solution of this tech- 
nological question lies the eventual salvation of America. Hence, the need 
for the usage of our concentrated energy and the application of whatever 
‘wisdom we might possess as a great organization toward a constructive 
solution of this important economic national problem. 

Just about two years ago the President of the United States of America 
appointed a National Census Committee to secure such information as the 
Government through that agency might be able to secure regarding the 
number of idle men and women that we had in the United States at that 
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time. We considered the act of the President of the United States a most 
noteworthy one, one that was deserving of commendation because through the 
taking of that census of the unemployed the Government might then have 
factual information as to the actual number of unemployed men and women 
we had in the United States of America. But we always contended, as we 
do now, that the mere taking of a census with relation to the unemployed 
was not sufficient to meet the needs of a great situation such as this; that 
the Congress of United States, through the enactment of special legislation, 
or the President of the United States, should take a census of industry to get 
to the root of this problem and find out what it was that the machine was 
doing to America. 


I know of no institution in the United States, particularly the Govern- 
ment, that has any reliable information concerning this phase of our indus- 
trial situation. Certainly, no agency of the Government has made an examin- 
ation of industry, nor has the Congress of the United States at any time 
undertaken the enactment of special legislation to enable the Government 
to secure this kind of information. 


Yet, my friends, I regard the solution of this problem as one of. the 
outstanding questions confronting America. Let us analyze some examples 
that have a close relationship to the question under consideration. 


The great steel industry: Certainly, there is no industry in the United 
States that has gone to a greater extent in the forward march of industrial 
mechanization than has the steel industry. I cite one outstanding situation 
where the United States Steel Corporation has erected a giant continuous 
stripping plant at a town close to the City of Pittsburgh. The construction 
of that plant cost a sum of money approximating $66,000,000. The plant is 
completely mechanized. It gives employment to some 4,200 men working 
three shifts with the plant in operation seven days a week. Those 4,200 
men are yielding a production formerly produced by some 24,000 men. 

The erection of that plant has created within a radius of 50 miles of the 
city of Pittsburgh some five ghost towns. The city of Newcastle, Pennsyl- 
vania, has a population of some 26,000 souls. The city has been in existence 
for over 50 years. The city has been sustained through this 50-year period 
by some 10,000 steel workers employed at two steel plants owned by the 
United States Steel Corporation. 

Since the continuous stripping mill of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion has gone into operation these two steel mills have been closed down. 
And what has happened to Newcastle? Every investment in that community 
has been virtually scrapped. Business houses are on the verge of bankruptcy. 
Schools, churches, street railways and all other kinds of establishments are 
facing the inevitable: Doom! Death! 

The steel workers of that community have erected and purchased their 
own homes. The homes are now of no value. The thousands of workers who 
have been cast out on the streets have nowhere to go. They are done. They 
are looking for the dole, they are looking for some WPA work. They are 
carrying their market baskets to the commissaries to get relief. Destitution 
is, widespread. Poverty, misery, degradation trail in the wake of the com- 
munity and its people. 

That is only one example out of hundreds that we have in almost every 
industry in the United States of America. Do corporations not have any 
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responsibilities other than those which they have to their stockholders? Do 
corporations not have definite public responsibilities that run to the com- 
munity and run to the nation as well as to the stockholders? Should cor- 
porations not be required to interest themselves in a constructive solution 
of this great economic and social problem? Or should they just stop with 
the scrapping of lives and the stopping of communities? 

Yes, the Congress of Industrial Organizations has a problem here. The 
Government of the United States of America has a problem. It might resort 
to the practices of the proverbial ostrich and hide its head in the sand tempo- 
rarily. But the day of awakening must come and the needs of these count- 
less thousands of people who have been cast out on the streets today must 
necessarily be given consideration by the Government of the United States 
of America. 

In this connection for the past two and a half years the officers of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, including your distinguished President, 
the members of your International Executive Committee, Vice-President 
Hillman and others have endeavored to bring this problem to the attention 
of America. I have had occasion to visit the President, acting in accordance 
with my instructions from President Lewis. I have brought this matter to 
his attention. I have called upon members of the Congressional Committees 
in the lower and the upper Houses. I have talked to members of the President’s 
Cabinet and I have asked each one of them “When are you going to do some- 
thing about this technological situation in America?” 

I have shouted from the housetops from one end of the nation to the 
other that the President should convene in the City of Washington repre- 
sentatives of industry, representatives from the field of finance, representa- 
tives from agriculture, representatives from labor and reprezentatives from 
government and that these groups should be put together in a meeting room 
in the City of Washington, there in a national fish bowl where the 130,000,000 
people in this country can look at them, hear what they have to say and 
watch them and that these meetings should be conducted under the auspices 
of the President of the United States and that the Government should super- 
vise all of the meetings and give it direction, and that the participants to 
such a meeting should in the first instance engage themselves in practical 
collective bargaining. If through the use of such wisdom as they may possess 
agreement is then to be perfected, then all right! If agreement were impos- 
sible, then, of course, through the crucible of these discussions there should 
emanate some substantial, constructive proposals that then might be recom- 
mended to our Federal Congress, so that the Government, through the Con- 
gress, might step in and make man the master of this machine rather than 
have the machine the master of man. 

(Loud and sustained applause.) 

You know, I have contended, as has your distinguished President, that the 
free institutions of America are safe. No harm can come to free institutions of 
America from any outside sources. But that if America is going to be con- 
fronted with danger, these dangers will come to us through these grave internal 
economic problems. You cannot everlastingly even in America keep eleven mil- 
lion idle men and women and twenty-two million dependents through various 
forms of taxation. There must be some remedy to this problem of the displace- 
ment of men and women. 
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I do not argue that all of the nine, ten or eleven million people are idle 
because of the introduction of machines. But I do contend that a very substantial 
portion of that number are walking the streets of America today because of 
these machines. If anything in the United States might cause unrest, might 
bring about eventual disaster it is this problem and the obvious unwillingness of 
the leaders of industry, leaders in the field of statecraft to join with labor in a 
healthy, constructive, practical, logical solution of America’s No. 1 problem. 

I am not here on this platform today publicly advocating any particular 
tee. But I do not believe that it is going to be sufficient here to merely pass a 
resolution. There has got to be an awakening of labor to the needs of solving 
this problem. 

(Loud and sustained applause.) 

You, you who are here in this convention today can help solve it. Take it 
back to your constituents! Arouse in them a desire to help you solve this prob- 
lem! Make your protests about this situation known to everyone in America! 

Certainly, no one can say that you are sinful, reprehensible or subversive if 
you start now an agitational campaign to get people jobs. Now is the time to 
do it! Impress upon your people in these communities throughout the nation the 
need of supporting your national officers in their campaign to bring about a 
national conference to help solve this problem! 

I would like to meet some of the leading industrialists of this country in a 
conference of that description. I would like to ask them what they intend doing 
about these people whom they have thrown out in the streets. I would like to 
ask them if their obligation ends with the dismantling of a plant and the throw- 
ing of these people out in the streets, or if there is not some very definite public 
responsibility here that necessitates their cooperation with us in formulating a 
constructive solution to this problem. 

I am in hearty accord with the recommendation of the Resolutions Commit- 
panacea for the solution of a problem. I have in mind certain things that might 
be done. But we have all been hesitant to promote our particular ideas, fearful 
that a certain segment of our national population will throw bricks at those pro- 
posals and say that they are partisan. Hence, the need of a conference; the 
bringing together of these groups; the perfection of understandings to alleviate 
the needs of the people in America; the perfection of agreements that will sus- 
tain America and enable America to move forward! 

So, my friends, I am giving to you the benefit of my own particular views 
with reference to this situation, feeling rather keenly about it and believing that 
our movement throughout the country, should begin now to concentrate their 
each of our delegates here and our membership back home, all of the leaders of 
effort upon the ultimate solution of this grave problem. 


Thank you. 
(Whereupon followed tumultuous applause with the delegates arising.) 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: Are there any further remarks? 

SECRETARY PRESSMAN: For the Committee I would like to report 
that we have a resolution to come subsequently in our report dealing with the 
specific suggestion of Vice-President Murray in asking the President of the 
United States to call a conference of the type to which he referred. Such resolu- 
tion will be reported later. (Loud applause.) 
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CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The question recurs upon the motion to adopt the 
report of the Committee. 

(The resolution was unanimously adopted by a standing vote of the dele- 
gates amid loud and sustained applause.) 

For what purpose does Delegate Widman arise? 

DELEGATE WIDMAN: I move that the address of Vice-President Myr- 
ray be reproduced in pamphlet form and forwarded to all members of our 
organization. 

(The motion was duly seconded and unanimously carried.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The address, likewise, will be insetporeted in the 
minutes of today’s proceedings. 

(The resolution was unanimously adopted.) 

The Chair will ask the Committee on Resolutions to make way for the Com- 
mittee on Officers’ Reports, if the Committee on Officers’ Reports is prepared to 
go ahead. 

DELEGATE THOMAS, Chairman of the Committee on Officers’ Reports: 
Ready, Mr. Chairman. 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: So be it. The Committee on Officers’ Reports will 
come forward to the platform. Vice-President Hillman, will you come forward 
and take the Chair? 

(Whereupon followed tumultuous and prolonged applause as Vice-President 
Hillman assumed the Chair.) 

VICE PRESIDENT HILLMAN: Delegates to the Congress and Mr. Chair- 
man, the Chairman of the Committee on Officers’ Reports will make the report 
at this time. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON OFFICERS’ REPORTS 

Chairman Thomas submitted the following report: 

Studied consideration has been given by the committee to the report of the 
President, which covers virtually every phase of activity of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations during the past year. It is impressive in its realism. It 
adds testimony to the verdict already rendered by millions of workers that the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations is sturdy beyond its years. For if last year 
it was shown that this new movement of American labor can forge ahead in the 
face of a depression, this year it can be shown that the withering attack of re- 
action from every conceivable direction has left us unshaken in strength and 
prestige, prepared and able to continue the task of organizing the unorganized. 

The record detailed in the report of the President indicates that the devotion 
of our executive officers and our constituent organizations to this fundamental 
task has made the CIO the very heart and sinew of a movement of workers, farm- 
ers, professional and small business people, and of all other liberal elements, to 
make America a land of democracy, peace and prosperity. 

There is for all to read an account of the defeat of an organized effort to 
cripple the National Labor Relations Act and the wage-hour law, and of saving 
the WPA program from becoming a complete mockery to the millions of our un- 
employed. But even more, our organizations have grown stronger and have made 
progress in their very refusal to capitulate to those forces in this country which 
lead to Fascism and war. The winning of the union shop throughout the coal 
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industry in the past year is an outstanding victory not only for the United Mine 
Workers of America. It is an inspiration to the entire labor movement of this 
country, a magnificent contribution to the strength of the CIO, and a tribute to 
its leader, John L. Lewis. The uninterrupted growth of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America, the consolidation of the Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee, the renewed impetus resulting from the merging of the Textile Workers 
Organizing Committee and the United Textile Workers into a new international, 
the Textile Workers Union of America, and the firm place which the Packing- 
house Workers Organizing Committee has already won for itself, are notable 
examples of the advances which have been achieved in all our affiliated industrial 
unions. And finally, in the auto industry, where anti-union employers, the AFL 
leadership, and disrupters from within had joined in a dark conspiracy the re- 
port notes that today the United Automobile Workers of the CIO “has emerged 
from the conflict with a solid and growing organization, which is fast burying 
the remains of the Martin clique under an avalanche of votes in Labor Board 
elections.” 

The war clouds which have been gathering for years past in different parts 
of the world have at last turned most of Europe into a battleground of old feuds 
fought with new and more scientific ferocity. This world horror brings many 
new problems to the people of this country, ‘and our officers have responded in a 
fashion leaving no doubt that the CIO will play a responsible part in protecting 
the general welfare of our people. 

We refer to the problem of rising prices and the lag in real wages. We refer 
to the hazards of a boom and the temporary benefits flowing from increased pro- 
duction. We refer to the inevitable collapse of so-called war prosperity. We refer 
to threats to restrict labor’s rights and civil liberties and to remove restraints on 
hours and wages in the name of a war emergency. Nor can we forget that in a 
war, it is mostly labor’s sons who do the fighting and the dying. 

In the light of these problems, and aware that unlike the situation in Amer- 
ica in 1914, labor today is powerfully organized in the basic industries, steel, auto, 
rubber, maritime, meat-packing and transport, we commend to the special atten- 
tion and study of this convention the position that has been taken by the officers 
of the CIO: 


“1, That organized labor is emphatically opposed to any involvement of the 
United States in the European war. 

“2. That labor demands the right of adequate representation in all govern- 
mental boards and agencies set up to cope with the war situation and to mobi- 
lize national defense. 

“3. That the real wages of American workers must not be allowed to suffer 
from rising living costs, and that every effort must be made to stop profiteering 
and to adjust wage levels to rising prices. 

“4, That preoccupation with foreign affairs must not be allowed to detract 
attention from unemployment and other pressing problems of internal economic 
insecurity. 

“5. That more than usual vigilance must be exercised to guard existing 
labor and social legislation and democratic rights against curtailment under the 
pretext of emergency considerations. 

“In general, it is our conviction that the greatest contribution that can be 
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made to the cause of democracy, peace and prosperity, is through the building of 
the progressive labor movement. 

“For in proportion as the workers are made articulate through organization, 
they will make their influence effective for the preservation of democracy, against 
_ the danger of war, and for the establishment of internal security which will make 
’ our country immune to the horrors which now afflict so much of the rest of the 
world.” 

Your committee recommends approval of this section of the report. 

VICE PRESIDENT HILLMAN: The motion is to accept that part of 
the report just read to you. 

(The motion was duly seconded, put to a vote, and carried.) 


CHAIRMAN THOMAS (Continuing): 
ORGANIZATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


The committee notes with satisfaction the charters of affiliation issued to 
new or merged international organizations during the past year, and is glad to 
observe that our officers have continued a consistent policy of transferring 
Local Industrial Unions to national and international unions and organizing 
committees wherever feasible. 

We wish specifically to lend emphasis to that portion of the report which 
urges that renewed efforts be made to establish Industrial Union Councils in 
those states and cities where they do not already exist. Where these councils 
do not yet exist we are failing to avail ourselves of our most powerful centers 
of coordination and initiative in the realization of the basic program of the 
CIO. Moreover, these Councils are indispensable if the CIO is to play its 
proper role in the general welfare of the community. 

The report advocates the need for increased coordination of the activities of 
CIO organizations in Canada. Owing to the disruptive activities of the AFL in 
the Dominion, and the special problems which have been created as a result of 
Canada’s entrance into the war, this committee recommends that our executive 
officers be requested to establish a method which will provide a uniform approach 
to the problems of all CIO unions in Canada. 

Substantial organizational progress has been made in the South. In addi- 
tion, it should be noted that material benefits have been secured for millions of 
Southern workers as a result of the CIO’s work in obtaining a minimum floor for 
wages and a ceiling over hours. 

Your committee urges that joint organizing campaigns be developed in 
selected key Southern cities by the various international unions involved. 

Special difficulties in this area require, in the committee’s opinion, closer co- 
ordination for successful work in the South. 

The committee is pleased to note that our officers have heeded the call of 
virtually millions of unorganized workers in the construction industry and have 
established the United Construction Workers Organizing Committee to proceed 
immediately to organize all workers in and around the construction industry 
without regard to creed, race or nationality. The committee is aware that those 
centers where such workers are now organized in a multiplicity of craft unions, 
are centers of internal jurisdictional disputes. We are confident that an indus- 
trial form of organization will meet with a most favorable response. 

The committee asks that the convention acknowledge its deep indebtedness 
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to Director John Brophy for the zeal and patience and talent he has brought to 
the supervision and direction of organizational relations, and to Mr. Walter 
Smethurst, executive assistant to the President, for his abilities in directing the 
field staff. The abiding strength of our movement lies in the day to day work of 
organization. 

Your committee moves the approval of this section of the report. 

(Motion duly seconded.) 


VICE PRESIDENT HILLMAN: It has been moved and seconded that this 
part of the report be adopted. 
(The motion was put to a vote and carried.) 


CHAIRMAN THOMAS (Continuing): 


CIO FINANCES 


For very practical reasons set forth in the Report of the President, the finan- 
cial report for the period Nov. 1, 1938 to Oct. 1, 1939, has not been made public. 
The detailed report was submitted by Comptroller J. R. Bell, to the Executive 
Board at its meeting on Oct. 5, 1939, and the Board approved it by unanimous 
vote. When the threat to our treasury, represented by damage suits brought by 
anti-union employers, is removed, these figures will doubtless be made available. 

The fact that for 20 months current per capita has exceeded expenditures, 
enables us to look forward to intensifying the organizational activities of the 
national organization and of our affiliated unions. 

On the basis of the vote of the Executive Board, your committee moves the 
adoption of this section of the report. 

(Motion duly seconded.) 

VICE PRESIDENT HILLMAN: It has been moved and seconded that this 
section of the report be adopted. 

(The motion was put to a vote and carried.) 


CHAIRMAN THOMAS (Continuing): 


PRESS AND PUBLICITY 


The committee notes with no satisfaction whatever that the CIO during the 
past year has suffered as much at the hands of the commercial press as it did in 
the previous period. It is realized by every active worker in the CIO that the 
editorial columns of the newspapers have produced, by and large, a steady and 
more fulsome flow of anti-union propaganda, distortion of the plain aims of our 
progressive labor movement, and by sins of omission in news columns, withheld 
from the American people a fair account of our activities. 


We are glad to note the increasing development of the radio as a channel of 
publicity and urge all affiliated organizations to cooperate with the publicity 
director in this regard. 


THE CIO NEWS has been a worthy medium of the week to week develop- 
ments in the CIO and the labor movement generally, and there should be no relax- 
ation of our effort to see that its circulation is such that every active worker has 
it available. As an instrument for making effective the campaigns of organized 
labor in the economic and political field, it is indispensable and your committee 
recommends, within the limits of our finances, that no effort be spared in its 
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further development. We hope, too, that in the coming year, there will be many 
more general organizational pamphlets for mass distribution. 

It is a pleasure for your committee to congratulate Mr. Len DeCaux, pub- 
licity director, and the staff under his supervision, for the excellent job they 
have done. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS 

The executive officers have asked that they be empowered to create, when- 
ever they judge it desirable, a department or committee within the CIO to further 
the establishment and maintenance of cooperative relations with other social in- 
stitutions or organizations. We commend this to the favorable consideration of 
the convention. There is every need for the closest collaboration with organiza- 
tions outside the labor union field whose civic aims conform with those of the 
CIO, and whose interests are the interests of our members. 


ACTIVITIES ON UNEMPLOYMENT 

This section of the report is devoted to a description of the concentrated 
efforts of CIO headquarters in behalf of the unemployed and reflects magnifi- 
cently a conscientious and zealous effort to carry out the policies laid down by 
the 1938 convention. That this effort was not as fruitful as it should have been 
must be laid directly at the door of a Congress conspicuous for its cynical dis- 
regard of the needs of our people. Regretfully, too, your committee observes the 
plain treachery of the AFL, not merely in failing to resist the crippling of the 
WPA, but in encouraging it. 

Every delegate is emphatically urged to study this account of CIO activities 
in a field that represents increasingly one of the most perplexing and immediate 
problems of our day. We are indebted to the President and to Mr. Ralph Hetzel, 
Jr., who has so ably directed this difficult work. 

It is in this section of the report and the one that follows, headed Unemploy- 
ment Policy, that we become keenly aware of the genuineness of the CIO move- 
ment, and the responsiveness of our affiliated organizations and of our national 
leadership. It is evident to all that unless there is adequate and sound provision 
for the millions of our unemployed the continued organization of the unorganized 
will be less effective. And it is also evident that our insistence upon socially use- 
ful jobs for all able-bodied unemployed will be more productive of results as we 
proceed with our task of organizing the unorganized. 

The committee wholeheartedly approves of the stated intention of the officers 
to continue unabated their efforts in behalf of the unemployed youth and coopera- 
tion with bona fide youth organizations. We trust that all our affiliated organiza- 
tions will join in this program. 

Your committee believes that the form of organizational assistance to the 
unemployed, which has been practiced during the past year should be continued, 
and at the same time urges the executive officers to make possible a further study 
of this problem. 

A war situation will not offer any real solution of the problem of unemploy- 
ment in our nation. In fact, at this very moment we are confronted with the 
first fruits of any cash-and-carry neutrality act — the disemployment of thou- 
sands of workers in the merchant fleet. 

Your committee recommends the approval of these sections of the report. 


(Motion duly seconded.) 
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VICE PRESIDENT HILLMAN: It has been moved and seconded to adopt 
this section of the report: 
(The motion was put to a vote and carried.) 


CHAIRMAN THOMAS (Continuing): 


THE ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 


In its examination of recent economic trends, the Report concludes that there 
has been a substantial halt in any steps towards a progressive economic program. 
The major part of American industry is found to have operated on a satisfactory 
profit basis while 25 per cent of our adult population has been sentenced to the 
economic exile of unemployment. 

The seven-point program of the last convention stili holds good, for there 
has been retrogression rather than progress in its fulfillment. 

Attacks on labor standards in the past year have necessitated the safeguard- 
ing of existing levels, rather than their advancement. 

Industrial production has risen out of all proportion to the national income 
going to active consumers, primarily workers and farmers. 

Technological unemployment has taken its grim annual toll with no provi- 
sion made for the unending increase in the supply of labor and the shrinking 
reservoir of jobs. 

The year has witnessed no improvement in the adjustment and control of 
credit, in the reduction of inflated overhead costs created by the heavy debt bur- 
dens of the large corporations, and the stabilization of farm income is still a 
dream. 

Instead of transferring the tax burden to those most able to pay, there has 
been no shift in the tendency toward deriving a larger and larger share of the 
income of governments, federal, state and local, from the small consumers. 

Labor cannot rest until the political and industrial leadership of our country 
cope adequately with these broad problems. Your committee recommends the 
adoption of this section of the report. 

(Motion duly seconded.) 


VICE PRESIDENT HILLMAN: It has been moved and seconded that this 
section of the report be adopted. 

(The motion was put to a vote and carried.) 

CHAIRMAN THOMAS (Continuing): 


LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


Here are related the efforts of CIO headquarters which contributed to the 
defeat of attempts to undermine the Wagner Act by reactionary amendments. 
Your committee congratulates the President for the highly dramatic way in 
which he exposed and offered to prove the collusive activities of the AFL 
officialdom and the National Association of Manufacturers. 

The report notes that the result of administration of the act by the National 
Labor Relations Board has been a series of decisions in cases involving Ford, Re- 
public Steel, Bethlehem Steel, Inland Steel and the International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union on the Pacific Coast which have clearly established 
collective bargaining rights, and branded major anti-social employers as violators 
of the law. 
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The report states, however, that “a dangerous tendency is manifesting itself 
on the part of the Board in its administration of the law, namely, whenever the 
interests of the CIO run into sharp conflict with the dog-in-the-manger attitude 
of the AFL officials, or with the carefully nurtured prejudices of the press, the 
decision is against the CIO.” 

A warning of this danger was sounded in the report submitted at the last 
convention when it was said that the decision of the Board in cases involving the 
interests of craft or industrial unionism, “represent a serious threat to industrial 
unionism, and must be opposed with vigor within the existing framework of 
the act.” 

The report would indicate that this tendency has increased during the past 
year. Recorded too are the interminable delays in handling cases and enforcing 
decisions after they are rendered, all of which contribute in effect to vitiating the 
value of the act. In the language of the report, all of us must raise the question 
of “whether the benefits of the Act outweigh the dangers which its administra- 
tion inflicts upon organized labor.” 

In the new rulings calling for elections where an overwhelming majority 
already exists, and, in the case of the Chrysler decision, where plants were split 
up into many voting units, are visible an intolerable retreat by the Board and a 
policy of appeasement in the face of attacks by enemies of labor within and 
without the labor movement. 

This problem must be most seriously considered by the convention, and we 
recommend the approval of this section of the report. 


The Legal Department has also been active in legislative activities of the 
CIO, in proceedings before the administrative agencies of the Government, in 
damage suits brought against the CIO by major corporations already indicted 
for their anti-union and anti-social conduct. The department has also issued 
legal bulletins and pamphlets which have proved invaluable to our affiliated 
unions. Headquarters played a valuable part in the fight which led to the Su- 
preme Court decision upholding the exercise of civil and labor rights in Jersey 
City. 

This convention should have nothing but praise for Mr. Lee Pressman, gen- 
eral counsel, under whose direction an enormous amount of work has been done 
with skill and imagination. 

Your committee recommends the approval of this section of the report. 


(Motion duly seconded.) 

VICE PRESIDENT HILLMAN: It has been moved and seconded that this 
section of the report be adopted. 

(The motion was put to a vote and carried.) 

CHAIRMAN THOMAS (Continuing): 


LEGISLATION 


The legislative work of the CIO during the past year was undertaken in the 
face of a powerful coalition of Republican members of Congress and the renegade 
Democrats under the leadership of Garner, whose program was to scuttle every- 
thing worthwhile. The CIO, nevertheless, succeeded in staving off attacks on the 
Wagner Act and the wages and hours law, and sought to have enacted legislation 
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providing for guarantees of collective bargaining in government contracts, and 
the protection of civil liberties. It is obvious that the fight is not yet won. 

The Report makes a number of important recommendations on specific legis- 
lation which this Committee hereby refers to the Committee on Resolutions for 
appropriate action. Your committee commends the vigilance that has been main- 
tained by the CIO Legislative Committee. We wish to bring to the attention of 
our unions certain considerations which flow from this section of the Report. 

First, as a matter of organization, it is imperative that our unions establish 
complete coordination of their own legislative activities with those of the na- 
tional committee. 

Second, where an affiliate has a federal legislative problem relating to its 
own interests, it is necessary for that affiliate, if it demands action, to have a 
representative in Washington when this legislation is being considered. Assur- 
edly this representative will receive the full assistance of the National Office. 

Third, CIO unions must constantly keep their Senators and Congressmen 
informed of the views of labor on all important legislation. It is the only way we 
can enforce the promises which our legislators made when they ran for office. 
Big business and finance have available high-priced lobbyists to push their nar- 
row purposes and to thwart the democratic processes. Labor has the strength of 
its great numbers. 

Fourth, as the Report so ably describes, we are faced with critical situations 
affecting the destiny of this country and the welfare of its people. Labor must 
be prepared in the next session of Congress to deal with a continued reactionary 
attack upon its rights and upon all social and progressive legislation. The attack 
will utilize any means at its command. We must be prepared to defend our pres- 
ent gains and to push forward with courage and vision. 

The Committee urges the adoption of the legislative section of the report. 

(Motion duly seconded.) 

VICE PRESIDENT HILLMAN: The motion is to adopt this section of 
the report. 

(The motion was put to a vote and carried.) 


CHAIRMAN THOMAS (Continuing): 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Your committee commends to the careful attention of the delegates the 
activities of the Congress of Industrial Organizations in carrying out the man- 
date of the last convention with regard to Social Security system. 

The administration of the various Social Security benefit systems has not 
been as vigorous and progressive as labor had hoped. It is pointed out that labor 
believes the solution of many of the administrative attitudes to which labor takes 
exception would be the full participation of labor in the administration of the 
Act. 

After all, workers are affected by the Social Security system and it is only 
right and proper that labor should have full voice in its administration. 

The problems of adequate Unemployment Compensation have been more 
thoroughly aired after the past year’s experience. It is clear that the affiliated 
unions now understand better the problems involved in securing adequate ben- 
efits and in preventing undue withdrawal of benefits for insufficient reasons. 
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Vigilance on the part of labor must be unceasing if the systems of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation are not to suffer increasing damage from the enemies of 
labor. 

One of the most important sections of this report deals with the section on 
Old Age Pensions. Your committee recommends that this convention give en- 
thusiastic endorsement to the position laid down by the Executive Board as 
follows: 

“RESOLVED, That the CIO undertake a national campaign in cooperation 
with old age and progressive groups to achieve a program of real security for 
our aged people upon the basis of a pension of $60 per month at 60 years of age 
for individuals and $90 per month for married couples of 60 years of age.” 

No problem is more universal for workers than that of security in old age. 
No one who works for a living is immune from the fear that some day he must 
lay down his tools and his wages cease. The terrors of poverty and disability 
are multiplied many-fold as the worker grows older. 

The CIO has offered an economically sound proposal for federal Old Age 
pensions. The program would provide benefits sufficient to give to most workers 
a modicum of decency and security in their old age. It is little enough reward 
for a life of hard work, but it does establish a decent level of security. 

Your Committee believes very strongly that the CIO and its affiliates should 
spare no effort to advance the day when such a federal old age system shall be 
established in this country. In this fight the CIO will have many allies and it 
looks to those who also have a concern for the aged to join with it in achievement 
of such a goal. 

The next great step forward for the American social security system will be 
the passage of the Wagner Health Bill. This bill is a first move in the direction 
of national health protection for all the people. Labor has been a potent factor 
in the progress of the measure so far. The final realization of an ideal program 
will depend greatly upon the power and the determination of labor to make its 
needs articulate. 

Your committee asks the adoption of this section of the report. 

(Motion duly seconded.) 

VICE PRESIDENT HILLMAN: It has been moved and seconded that this 
section of the report be adopted. 

(The motion was put to a vote and carried.) 


CHAIRMAN THOMAS (Continuing): 


HOUSING 


The legislative defeat of the expansion program of the United States Hous- 
ing Authority calls for the very careful consideration of all CIO affiliates con- 
stituting as it does one of the most extreme examples of the reactionary political 
situations with which the CIO is now concerned. The task of obtaining a new 
rule on the Rules Committee in order to permit action by the House next spring 
may well prove impossible unless the CIO unions at once begin making prepara- 
tions by appropriate educational activities among their membership in order to 
bring adequate pressure to bear in Congress when it reconvenes. Full coopera- 
tion should be given at that time to the Housing Committee of the CIO, which 
will keep affiliates closely informed of developments. 
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Proper preparation for this work involves the creation of appropriate agen- 
cies within affiliated organizations, particularly local and State Councils and 
Regional offices, specifically charged with responsibility for housing matters. The 
creation of such agencies and their active cooperation in each community with 
all other progressive groups is strongly commended. 

The program of the Committee on Housing as it affects the several Inter- 
nationals should be noted particularly. The interest which each union may have 
in housing will vary depending upon its peculiar problems. The Committee on 
Housing offers its services to the Internationals in analyzing such problems with 
them, and affiliates should be alert to cooperate with that Committee and to 
appoint such representatives for that purpose as may prove convenient and 
effective. 

The Committee on Housing is to be commended upon the fight which it has 
made for adequate housing legislation and for the beginning it has made in pro- 
viding special services to the Internationals. Public housing will remain of vital 
importance to the CIO not only for the sake of decent and comfortable dwellings 
for workers, but also for the sake of employment. The construction under gov- 
ernmental auspices of pleasant and healthful homes for the working population 
is certainly one of the most logical and rational forms of public works which can 
be devised. 


EDUCATION 


The development of separate educational and cultural programs by our na- 
tional and international unions is described briefly. One project, a summer camp, 
sponsored by a group of international unions is worthy of further application. 
This committee welcomes the opportunity of seconding the recommendation out- 
lined in the report authorizing the Executive officers to establish a standing 
committee on workers’ education. 

(Motion duly seconded.) 

VICE PRESIDENT HILLMAN: It has been moved and seconded to adopt 
this section of the report: 

(The motion was put to a vote and carried.) 


CHAIRMAN THOMAS (Continuing): 


LATIN AMERICA 


It is to be noted that our relations with the progressive labor movements of 
Latin America have been developed very considerably during the past year. 
We believe that this is in conformity with the best traditions of our nation, 
and this committee trusts that mutual cooperation between the two continents 
will continue. 

We wish to recommend wholehearted approval of the advisory committee 
on Latin America which the President appointed early this year, and that it be 
given the status of a standing committee. 

(Motion duly seconded.) 

VICE PRESIDENT HILLMAN: It has been moved and seconded that this 
recommendation be adopted. 

(The motion was put to a vote and carried.) 


CHAIRMAN THOMAS (Continuing): 
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COOPERATION WITH FARMERS 

The report recommends that a national CIO Committee be set up to develop 
closer cooperation with organizations of working farmers. We call to the atten- 
tion of the Convention the successful work which has been done by many CIO 
unions and councils during the past year in this field—the advice and assistance 
of our unions in New York State, in the dairy farmers’ strike, the California 
Unions in the strike of apricot farmers against the unfair pro-rate system, the 
cooperative relations established between the Colorado Farmers Union and the 
sugar-beet workers, the efforts of the Packinghouse Workers to offset lying 
propaganda spread among livestock farmers. These and many other similar 
steps show a growing awareness on the part of both labor and working farmers 
of the fruitful possibilities of this type of cooperation. At the same time, organi- 
zations such as the Associated Farmers and many large combines in the agricul- 
tural processing field are seeking to impose an anti-labor leadership upon the 
farming population. These forces played no small role in the last Congress in 
attempting to amend the Wagner Act, the wages and hours law and other meas- 
ures vital to labor. 

Your committee urges the incoming executive board to take steps to estab- 
lish a national committee as soon as possible to act as a clearing house and co- 
ordination center for relations with farmers. 

Your committee urges the approval of this section of the report. 

(Motion duly seconded.) 


VICE PRESIDENT HILLMAN: The motion is to adopt this section of 
the report has been made and seconded. 
(The motion was put to a vote and carried.) 


CHAIRMAN THOMAS (Continuing): 


CIO PRODUCTS AND UNION LABEL 
The value of collecting and disseminating information with regard to CIO 
products and services is self-evident, and in accordance with the suggestion con- 
tained in the report we ask the convention to request our Executive officers to 
seek to establish an agency within the CIO directed and supported by these in- 
ternational unions whose members are engaged in making products for which the 
use of labels is important. 


CONCLUSION 

The scope of this report, and its nature, will dissipate any doubt that our 
organization, the Congress ef Industrial Organizations, has in a four-year 
period established itself as the alert, effective and responsible instrumentality 
of modern American labor. The subversive attacks upon the CIO have not, nor 
will they, hamper for any time, the constructive and positive part that this move- 
ment will play in making America a land where all may have peace and plenty. 

The test of the past year, as recorded in the Officers’ Report, has been a 
severe one. It has been a year of consolidation, of re-examination and of trying 
experience. Withal, we are today more experienced, more solidified. Disruption 
in our ranks has been driven out by the very test itself, and it has forged a 
stronger bond between the more experienced and the less experienced. For the 
CIO has the distinguished quality of blending all that was good in the labor 
movement of yesterday and all that was enduring, with the vitality of a new 
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movement, of a new national and industrial situation and of a new and effective 
approach to organization in the mass-production industries. A mere glance at 
the faces of the delegates in this convention hall will confirm the fact that in this 
uncommon mingling of old and young, our roots are deeply planted in the life 
of America. 

We have built well against the storm of the past few years and with this 
treasury of strength and experience we can now go forward to resume our major 
task of organizing the unorganized. It was this principle that fired the imagina- 
tion of the workers and citizens of our own nation and it is the hope of your 
committee that this second constitutional convention will renew the slogan of 
organize the unorganized and make it the watchword of the coming year’s his- 
tory of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. There are doubtless many 
other important functions which this movement must perform. But none of these 
functions compares in urgency, none of these functions can stand in the way of 
our rededication to the duty of organizing the unorganized. 

We are confident that this will be accomplished. The record that has been 
built is the record of officers who have proved their worth and devotion, of officers 
of our affiliated unions, or our Regional Directors and field workers. All these 
men have given substance and life to the watchword, “Organize the Unorgan- 
ized.” One of them has given us more than a watchword. He has given us a 
symbol in his name, a symbol that, try as they may and do, our enemies cannot 
use against us. For that symbol is as stubborn as life, and it cannot be denied. 
It is one of leadership, of firm, persuasive, patient and intelligent guidance. 

The symbol is that of a man who has not hesitated to single out for attack 
leading reactionaries in a reactionary Congress bent on wiping out social legis- 
lation; a man who has led the fight for jobs for the unemployed, and for a per- 
manent sound and American solution to the problem of unemployment; a man 
who in the midst of war in Europe, has declared that it is not this or that neu- 
trality act which will keep America away from a war in which America has no 
stake, but the program of a progressive labor movement which will keep America 
at peace. 

The report this committee asks the convention to approve is the account of 
a great movement, the Congress of Industrial Organizations and of the man who 
is its great leader and president, John L. Lewis. 


COMMITTEE ON OFFICERS’ REPORTS: 
R. J. Thomas, Chairman 
Milton Kaufman, Secretary 


Joseph Curran Roy T. Lawrence 
Roy Donnolly Frank McGrath 
Frank Grillo John O’Leary 
John Green Michael Quill 
Donald Henderson Robert Reeder 

J. F. Jurich Charles Weinstein 


VICE PRESIDENT HILLMAN: The motion now is the adoption of the 
full report as submitted by the committee. 

(Motion duly seconded.) 

VICE PRESIDENT HILLMAN: Are you ready for the question? 

I recognize Delegate Quill. 
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DELEGATE QUILL: Mr. Chairman and Delegates: I could not let this 
report pass without taking the floor to remind this convention that to treat 
it in just a businesslike manner is not enough. This is the report of our 
president, speaking for all the officers and members of this great movement, 
and if we are to deal with the obstacles which confront labor at this stage, 
we must not treat the officers’ report as if our officers were employes, which 
we picked up in some employment agency. It is time that the delegates at 
this convention did some sound stock taking. It is time that we realized the 
dangers that confront the CIO just now. 

With the frontal attack being made upon it by every friend of reaction 
in this country, by every enemy of organized labor in America. Were it not 
for our officers, were it not for men like President Lewis, Hillman, Phil Mur- 
ray, John Brophy and Jim Carey, labor in America, and the American working 
people generally would be in a sad state today. 


It is for this reason that we cannot take the report of our officers lightly. 
We in the CIO have the task of seeing to it that the statement made by 
President John L. Lewis is lived up to. We are the soldiers of a great army, 
we are the representatives in labor’s field, and it is up to us to see to it that 
when we return to San Francisco five years from now, President Lewis will 
speak for the ten million members, which he promised to us in his opening 
address. 

To do this we must help to make our labor movement truly representative 
of all the American people. We must be sure not to make the sad mistakes 
made by the American Federation of Labor. 

When President Lewis opened our first Constitutional Convention in the 
city of Pittsburgh in 1938, he said that fifty-seven years ago the American 
Federation of Labor held their first convention in that city, and after fifty- 
seven years the AFofL report a membership of a little over three and one-half 
million. 

We compare this with our young growing organization, built along 
industrial lines, and what do we find? We find that after two and one-half 
years of struggle, not after fifty-seven years, the CIO enters Pittsburgh with 
a membership of four million men and women, recruited from almost every 
industry in the nation. This is a tribute to the industrial form of organiza- 
tion, it is a tribute to the leadership and their sound judgment, and to the 
work of the great rank and file, that the CIO can make such a report in the 
year of 1938. And so we who meet in convention in October, 1939, should 
weigh the officers’ report carefully, and decide that labor’s front lines should 
be expanded. 

We should take notice at this time that the chosen few, the princes of 
high finance in this country, backed up by the rulers of Wall Street, and led 
by the National Association of Manufacturers, are just now working overtime 
in their snake dance, trying to lead the American people into the European 
blood-bath. We in America want no part of this struggle. The American 
workers should never again be waltzed into a European war. We have a war 
at home, to put the eleven million unemployed men and women back to work, 
and to struggle towards the day when there will be a greater distribution of 
the wealth of America, for all the American people, and not for three per cent 
of the population, as we have it today. 

To do this we must get the ten million members which President Lewis 
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speaks of. To get the ten million members we must shake outselves a little 
bit, we must be ready and willing to put on a drive in all our respective unions, 
to organize all the unorganized workers in our industry. We must pay special 
attention to the white collar and professional workers and realize that if this 
is to become a truly American labor movement it must cooperate in an effort 
to organize all the American people, which includes the youth of this country. 

Af we in labor do not take care of them, our enemies will, and then they 
will lead them up a blind alley. The AFofL made this mistake. They organ- 
ized the mine workers, who would be organized anyway, and the teamsters 
and brewery workers and building workers, but they did not go much fur- 
ther. And that is why they did not advance in fifty-seven years. 

In organizing the unorganized workers, as well as the youth, we should 
help our tenant organizations and consumer organizations. We should make 
a real attempt to organize and bring closer. to us the farmers of this great 
country. We should see to it that all Americans, young and old, get a chance 
through organization, to express their ideas. 

And when we do this, the people of America will move closer to the day 
when they can have a fairer distribution of the great wealth of this country. 
Then we will get the things that we are entitled to and need. We will get 
the hospitals, the homes, the schools, the parks, the old age security, and the 
civil liberties, that we need so badly. 

So fellow delegates, let’s discuss this great report made by our officers, 
let’s worry a little about it, and let’s promise to support President John L. 
Lewis and Murray and Hillman and Brophy and Carey and prepare for the 
day when we will return to San Francisco, behind our leaders, soldiers of an 
. army of ten million members, seeking no more than an American standard 
of living for all. 


Thank you. 
VICE PRESIDENT HILLMAN: Any further comments: 
The Chair recognizes Delegate Carney. 


DELEGATE CARNEY: I rise to support the recommendations of the 
committee. 

I want to state, in the name of the State Industrial Council of New Jersey 
that we thank the leaders of the National CIO for their support both finan- 
cially and morally, in our fight against Mayor Hague and his administration 
in denying to the workers their civil and constitutional rights. 

I want to point out to the delegates that whenever our organizers 
approached Jersey City, in Hudson County, we were followed around from 
bumper to bumper in our automobiles and either deported to New York or 
into the swamps of Hudson County. 

After we arrived back at the plant to pass out handbills, and other CIO 
literature, we found the workers had either gone in the plant, or were on their 
way home. 

But after a fight of over two years we were able, through the decision of 
the Supreme Court, to establish for the workers throughout the State of New 
Jersey their constitutional rights; and through this decision of the Supreme 
Court we are now speaking to thousands of workers at street meetings. Also 
through this decision we were able to organize thousands of workers and 
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bring to them, through the organization, higher wages, shorter hours and better 
working conditions. 

Again, I want to thank the national organization and our leadership for 
their financial and moral support. 

Thank you. 

(Applause.) 


VICE PRESIDENT HILLMAN: The Chair recognizes Delegate Fagan. 

DELEGATE FAGAN: Mr. Chairman and Delegates to the convention: 
I just wanted to make the suggestion that when the vote is taken that it be a 
rising vote on this most constructive report. 

I also want to make a motion that the Committee on Officers’ Reports be 
discharged with a vote of thanks for the constructive and able manner in which 
they have handled this report. 

I hope every delegate to this convention will carry back this message to 
the workers of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, so that the promise 
that John Lewis made to the convention yesterday will be carried out both 
in letter and in spirit and that we won’t have to wait five years until we have 
more than ten million members in the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


(Applause.) 


VICE PRESIDENT HILLMAN: As soon as the report is disposed of 
the Chair will entertain the motion made at this time to discharge the com- 
mittee with thanks. 

Before acting on the adoption of the report as a whole the Chair will call 
upon the Chairman of the Committee on Officers’ Reports. 


DELEGATE THOMAS: I do not want to speak to this convention now 
as Chairman of the Officers’ Reports Committee. I would like to have a couple 
of minutes of your time to speak as President of the United Automobile 
Workers. 

(Applause.) 

I say I would like to speak to you as President of the United Automobile 
Workers, because it is not necessary, as we had to do several months ago, to 
say, “UAW-CIO,” because there is no American Federation of Labor in the 
automobile manufacturing centers of this country today any more. 


(Applause.) 

I want to especially discuss with you the cooperation in our hour of need 
that we received from the officers of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

If you remember last year in our convention in Pittsburgh, the man who 
was President of our organization at that time, and on the Executive Board of 
our International Union, presented to President Lewis, Vice-President Hillman, 
Mr. Murray and to Mr. Brophy, some gold watches, in appreciation of what 
they had done in helping the automobile workers out of chaos. I might say 
that those tokens were given by the International Executive Board to these 
officers in appreciation of and in the belief that those people had done a good 
job. But we now know that the man who was our President at that time must 
have swallowed the watches given to the officers of the CIO. Immediately 
after that convention he. went out to the members of our organization and 
stated to those members that they didn’t belong to the CIO any longer. He 
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worked with the manufacturers of the automobile industry to break down the 
labor movement in that industry. 

Today there are records in my office in the City of Detroit, affidavits and 
records, to prove that that man’s organization has been subsidized by the Ford 
Motor Company. We know this to be a fact. 

At the time when we were in a chaotic condition, when the majority of the 
Executive Board was suspended by that man unconstitut‘onally, the officers 
of the CIO came to our rescue. We were left without an office, without rec- 
ords, without anything, to start and try to build our organization back up again 
as a militant trade union. 

Philip Murray and Sidney Hillman were sent by our great President to 
discuss with us exactly what we should do. 

The man who was formerly President of our organization gave to the 
press of this country stories that the CIO was pouring millions of dollars into 
the Auto Workers to take the control away from the Auto Workers and grab 
control. I would like to say to you here today, brothers, sisters, and delegates 
to this convention, that we, the Automobile Workers ourselves, are able to 
finance the fight against Homer Martin. 

I would like to report to you today that the automobile workers have lost 
nothing. A few months ago we thought that perhaps the struggle would go 
on for years in the ranks of the industry. That has not been the case. We 
have had Labor Board election after Labor Board election and we have come 
out with tremendous victories in all those elections. 

We are now proceeding with General Motors to ask for an election and I 
feel sure that there also will be again demonstrated the fact that the CIO is 
the union that the automobile workers want also in that corporation. 

I again want to thank the officers and the CIO for the cooperation that 
they gave us in that struggle to demonstrate to the world that we are an 
American union, that we believe in American traditions, and that the CIO is 
an American institution. 

Thank you. 

(Applause.) 


VICE PRESIDENT HILLMAN: The Chair recognizes Vice President 
Philip Murray. 


VICE PRESIDENT MURRAY: Mr. Chairman, I think, in the language 
of Michael Quill, it might be well for the convention at this t-me to take stock 
and think about what the Congress of Industrial Organizations has been doing 
during the past twelve months. We should look right down into the very 
roots of this movement and find out just what it really has done for the people 
of the United States of America. 

I would like to take a few moments of your time to give to you a review 
of the organization over which I have assumed the temporary chairmanship— 
the Steel Workers Organizing Committee. 

You have heard President Thomas talk to you about what transpired 
in the Automobile Workers Union during the past, the difficulties they faced, 
and that there has been finally established a permanent structure upon which 
there is going to be erected one of the greatest labor organizations in America, 
going forward, building constructively and improving the wage structure and 
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conditions of employment of the countless thousands of men and women 
employed in that great industry. 

We are making substantial progress in the giant steel industry. Three 
years ago there was no organization in the steel industry. The workers had 
no representative; there was no collective bargaining; the hours of labor were 
long, conditions of employment were bad and wages were low. The power 
to control the destinies of the countless thousands of workers employed in the 
steel industry rested rather snugly and very securely in the hands of the em- 
ployers. They exercised the right to say what time a man would arise in 
the morning and go to work, what time he should go home in the evening, and 
what kind of a wage the individual should receive. There was no recourse, no 
redress, because there was no organization of the workers, no fences around 
them, no protection. 

Let us look at the picture today. Let us look into every steel center in 
America and Canada today. 

The repercussions of this giant organization, the steel industry, have been 
felt by workers who do not even belong to any steel union at all. Today, as 
President Lewis has told you, we have 614 corporation-wide and company col- 
lective bargaining agreements governing the conditions of employment, hours 
of labor, and wages of some 625,000 workers employed in that industry. 


(Applause.) 


We have established 1,200 lodges administering the affairs of our organiza- 
tion at almost every steel plant in America. We have selected, through demo- 
cratic processes created within our lodges, some 11,000 lodge officers, who are 
functioning as administrators of the affairs of these lodges. We have created 
about 614 collective bargaining agreements, 8,200 grievance committeemen, 
functioning every day in the mills of the United States and Canada, taking ad- 
vantage of the orderly processes provided in these collective bargaining agree- 
ments for the adjudication of all the suits arising under these contracts. We 
have increased the wages of the steel workers, not only in the basic industry, 
but in the fabricating and processing end of the industry, an average of 23% 
cents per hour, including common laborers, in the skilled and semi-skilled parts 
of the industry. 

The research department established at our headquarters has succeeded in 
accumulating data which factually proves that the steel workers of the nation 
have received, since the creation of our organization, annual wage increases 
amounting to approximately $287,000,000.00. 

We have reduced the work week from 48 to 40 hours per week. We have 
provided overtime for all work done in excess of eight hours in any one day, 
or 40 hours in any one week. We have established definite seniority privileges 
for all workers employed in that industry. We have secured in each of our 
collective bargaining agreements vacations with pay privileges. Those things 
were never recognized or tolerated in the giant steel industry before this union 
was created. 

We have brought economic liberty into the lives of 875,000 steel workers. 

(Applause.) 

And with all of this we have brought positive political freedom to every 
worker employed in that great industry. 

I want you to think now in terms of the conditions which prevaii today as 
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against the conditions which prevailed in this industry before the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. was brought into being. The working men and women 
employed in that industry for over a period of approximately 50 years lived 
under a condition of abject servitude. Their economic lives were under com- 
plete control of the owners of the industry. Their political lives and destinies 
were completely guided, dominated and influenced by the managers of that 
industry. 

The City of Pittsburgh, prior to the creation of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, came to be known as a citadel of non-unionism. The City of 
Pittsburgh today is free. The CIO is a controlling factor in that great indus- 
trial center today, not only in the economic lives of the 750,000 people residing 
within the confines of that city, but in the political lives of the people residing 
within that community as well. 

The CIO, the Steel Workers Organizing Committee, this creature of yours, 
this organization which you have brought into being, has brought those bless- 
ings to the countless thousands of workers employed in that great industry. 

Yes, it is time to take stock; it is time to think in terms of what the CIO 
has done for America, what it has done for the working people of this country. 

I make the statement now that what has happened with relation to the 
steel industry follows down through every industry into which the CIO has 
penetrated during the past three years. 

When I was in the City of Washington last year I had occasion to meet 
one of America’s most distinguished economists. He is no friend of the CIO, 
no friend of labor. He conducts one of the greatest national research bureaus 
in the country. : 

I asked this man, in the course of conversation with him, what he thought 
CIO was doing in America through these instrumentalities, these new organiza- 
tions. I said, “Fundamentally, what is it that you think CIO has done for the 
United States, if anything?” 

He confessed that he was no friend of ours, but that he had made an 
analysis and that he had made an extensive study, and that out of his investiga- 
tion came these rather revealing facts: 

“That the wage increases that you have gotten out of industry during 
the past three years for all the workers affiliated with CIO organizations in 
America, plus the indirect wage increases that have gone to millions of un- 
organized wage earners in this country, due to your efforts, due to the efforts 
of your organization, have increased the national purchasing power of the 
workers in the United States a sum approximating $5,000,000,000.00 each year.” 


(Applause.) 

Now, dear, old, rusty American Federation of Labor, just mull over that 
in the City of Cincinnati. 

(Applause.) 

Let the reactionary interests that put us on the spot and condemn us 
think about that. 

You know, I have a faint notion that that is patriotism, boys, men and 
women; that that is service; that that is doing something for this country; that 
that is providing for more clothing, better advantages for education, and better 
food. What greater contribution can we render to society than that? 
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Yes, we do take pride in this great second Constitutional convention of the 
CIO in pointing to the accomplishments of our International Unions. 

I have taken time to review almost every union in this organization, what 
it has been doing in the past three years. You have negotiated hundreds of 
thousands of collective bargaining wage agreements. 

Do you know that deep, down at the root of this organization that you 
are representing in this convention you have over 100,000 grievance committee- 
men functioning in all these plants throughout this nation, administering your 
affairs? Do you know that over this country you have brought into being 
100,000 duly accredited and elected local officers, functioning in almost every 
community in the United States, administering your affairs? 

Let our enemies mull over that and think over that for awhile. 

This is some institution, this is some organization. That is the kind of a 
root that you have. That is the kind of a foundation upon which you are 
building this structure, to make America a better country in which to live. 

I am bubbling over with enthusiasm in discussing these problems. Per- 
haps I have gone a [ttle afield. I got up here primarily for the purpose of 
discussing what the Steel Workers Organizing Committee was doing. Of 
course, I had to talk about other things. 

I believe that now is the time, in the light of your President’s report to 
this convention, to take a little time out and think about what it is that CIO is 
doing for America. 

(Appiause.) 

VICE PRESIDENT HILLMAN: The Chair recognizes Delegate Cannon. 

DELEGATE CANNON: I move that the speech of Vice-President 
Murray be printed in pamphlet form and that hundreds of thousands of copies 
be provided for distribution. 

VICE PRESIDENT HILLMAN: That will be followed without any ac- 
tion of the convention. 

Before the convention now is the adoption of the Report of the Committee. 

The Chair recognizes Delegate Bittner. 

DELEGATE BITTNER: Mr. Chairman and Delegates: I rise in sup- 
port of the Committee on Officers’ Reports. 

Aside from my duties as President of a large district of the United Mine 
Workers of America, and Director of the Steel Workers Organizing Committee 
in the western area, I also want to report to you as Chairman of the Packing 
House Workers Organizing Committee, of the work of that organization. 

Two years ago, and for many, many years prior to that time, there was no 
real organization among the packing house workers in this country. Two years 
ago the CIO, the Packing House Workers Organizing Committee was formed, 
and may I say that today in every large packing plant in America there is a 
progressive, militant, functioning union, of the Packing House Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee of the ClO. 


(Applause.) 
Our organization is young. This is the first time in the history of the 
packing house industry that we have had a national organization. In every 
plant of importance in the meat processing centers of this country elections have 
been held and the Packing House Workers Organizing Committee of the CIO 
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has been determined as the collective bargaining agency for the packing house 
workers of this country. That organization extends from one end of this 
country to the other. 

You have heard much about the negotiations, and the attempted negotia- 
tions, with Armour & Company, which is the first attempt to negotiate wage 
agreements with the packers. We are now in negotiations with Armour & 
Company, and I want to say to this great convention of the CIO that before 
those negotiations are concluded the Packing House Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee will have negotiated contracts with Armour & Company. 

(Applause.) 

In the City of Chicago, which is the largest packing center in America, we 
had an election and the CIO received more than 2,000 votes, and the opposi- 
tion 200. The AF of L made some compiaint about that election. So just 
the other day we not only agreed to a consent election, but we insisted, at the 
Armour packing plant in Chicago, which is the largest in the world, that the 
AF of L must be put on the ballot, because we want to clean them and clean 
them good. 

(Applause.) 

We have contracts with many packing companies in America. There isn’t a 
packing plant of any size in this country that the grievance committeemen, the 
stewards, and the other officers of the Packinghouse Workers Union are not 
functioning in. 

The representatives of Armour & Company told us in conference last week 
that in their Chicago plant alone, since the packing house workers were organ- 
ized under CIO, even though we had no contracts, wages in that plant had been 
increased in the past year $100,000.00 due to readjustments. 

Let me say this: as a result of the organization of the CIO, and as a 
result of the contracts the Steel Workers Organizing Committee made with 
the great steel companies of this country, every advance in wages, every change 
in conditions brought to the steel workers of this country, through the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee, were, in turn, handed to all the packing 
house workers in America. 

So, in effect, while many men and women did not belong to the union, 
yet, through the power and the influence of the CIO, their wages were in- 
creased, their hours were reduced, and their working conditions changed in a 
favorable way. 

You remember, Mr. Chairman, that I reported to you at the last conven- 
tion about condit?ons in Chicago, so far as the political situation was concerned. 
Let me say to you that through the power of the CIO, the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee, the Packing House Workers Organizing Committee, 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, and the other unions in Chicago, CIO 
now can go through the front door of the Mayor’s office in Chicago, or anyone 
else’s office, whenever they desire. Just recently, through the power of the 
CIO, my friend and your friend, Samuel Levin, of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, was appointed as a member of the School Board directly representing 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


(Applause.) 


May I say in conclusion—I could talk here for hours about the gains that 
have been made in the packing house industry of the country—but, President 
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Lewis, this army of packing house workers are loyal members of the CIO and 
we are not going to stop until there is a contract with a 100 per cent member- 
ship in every packing plant in America. That is what we are going to do. 


Thank you. 
(Applause.) 


VICE PRESIDENT HILLMAN: The Chair recognizes Delegate Rieve, 


President of the Textile Workers Union of America. 


DELEGATE RIEVE: Mr. Chairman and Officers of the Congress. of 
Industrial Organizations: I represent a union that perhaps was the last one 
chartered by the Congress of Industrial Organizations as an International Union, 
yet I represent an industry that is one of America’s oldest industries. One and 
a half million men and women in America make their livelihood in the textile 
industry. 

For the past 50 years the American Federation of Labor has been making 
an effort to organize the industry, and when, two years ago, the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations set up a Textile Workers Organizing Committee, there 
were less than 50,000 workers organized in that industry without a single 
collective bargaining agreement. In a little more than two years we are able 
to report to you that over 1,100 signed bargaining agreements are in existence 
in the industry today, covering over 300,000 workers. 

(Applause.) 


What is more important, for the first time the South has been penetrated. 

I remember, in 1930, when the American Federation of Labor made a big 
ballyhoo towards the textile industry, and they called a conference in South 
Carolina, President Green made an appeal to the industry and business to 
assist in their organization, and with what success you and I know. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations, on the other hand, made its 
appeal to the workers of the South, and we were remarkably successful. 


(Applause.) 


President Lewis, the other day, spoke of a modern labor movement. If 
we are to have a modern labor movement in America it is inconceivable to me 
that we can have such a movement without the South being a part of that 
movement. 


(Applause.) 


When we speak of the South we must think of the textile industry, be- 
cause in the State of South Carolina alone there are employed 140,000 workers 
in that industry. In the State of North Carolina about 160,000 workers are 
employed and make their livelihood in that industry. 

When an appeal was made to the Congress of Industrial Organizations to 
set up a Textile Workers Organizing Committee they did not try to organize 
that industry by resolution, but by action. 

Today, for the first time in the history of that industry, hope has been 
brought to the thousands of workers so employed. For the first time in many 
of the mill towns the workers are enjoying some of the benefits brought about 
as a result of our organization. 

You know, and I know, all too well, of the conditions that exist in the 
ordinary mill town. The company, the employer, owns the homes in which 
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the workers live; they own the stores where the workers are compelled to pur- 
chase their commodities. As a matter of fact, thousands of workers, at the 
end of the week, never receive their pay in cash, but by a slip showing the 
amount they still owe the company after toiling all week. 

Some of these conditions have been rectified and many more are to be 
rectified. We have only scratched the surface. I can assure you that the 
workers in the textile industry are not going to stand idly by until the whole 
industry is organized. 

Of course, some people cannot stand prosperity. That is true of the former 
President of the United Textile Workers of America. He could not stand 
prosperity and he went back to the AF of L. 

The Report of the Executive Council to the AF of L shows that they 
have no membership that they represent, but they have a star back of their 
name. I can tell you that if the Congress of Industrial Organizations would 
cease its activities today in the South that the AF of L could not organize a 
hundred of those textile workers, because they have been living on promises 
for the last fifty years and they have now seen some action. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I join the others in paying my compliments to the 
courage and vision of the officers of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
for having the courage and foresight of bringing hope to the millions of workers 
employed in the textile industry, as well as the rest of American industry. 

Thank you. 

(Applause.) 


VICE PRESIDENT HILLMAN: The Chair recognizes Delegate Robin- 
son. 

DELEGATE ROBINSON: In the AF of L convention in 1935 there 
were three votes taken to try and establish the idea firmly in the American 
Federation of Labor that industrial unionism was necessary for mass production 
industry. The third and last vote that was taken, and which was successfully 
defeated by the reactionaries in the AF of L, was a vote to reestablish the 
industrial jurisdiction granted to the Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers Interna- 
tional Union, the successors to the Western Federation of Miners. 

This dispute arose when the craft unions in the State of Montana entered 
the jurisdiction of the Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, and in the strike of 1934, 
when some 10,000 miners and smelter men were on strike, Mr. John P. Frey 
and Mr. Dan W. Tracy, of the American Federation of Labor, very successfully 
sold out the workers in that strike. 

The company that we were striking against was the Anaconda Copper 
Company. 

Today I have a telegram showing a complete victory in an election in Tor- 
rington, Connecticut, at one of the plants of the American Brass Company, a 
subsidiary of the Anaconda Copper Mining Company. 

The craft unions in the AF of L attempted to organize in the Connecticut 
Valley. Elections were held in two plants of the American Brass Company. 
We took them on and we gave them such a shellacking that they were afraid 
to go on the ballot in this last election at Torrington, Connecticut. 

The Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers have emerged victorious in this last 
election, which means that we are the collective bargaining agents for all of 
the American Brass Company plants in the Connecticut Valley. 
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This is only one of the accomplishments that we have been able to make 
since the CIO was formed. 

We have organizations now in sections of the country where there has 
never been an organization before. We have the key organization in the 
Connecticut Valley. We have the key organization in the State of Montana 
and in the State of Utah. We are a substantial part of the movement in the 
State of Alabama, also the State of Illinois. We are spreading to new fields 
every day. We are going forward. 

We, the Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, feel that the most decisive victory 
ever won by organized labor, and unorganized workers in the United States, 
was when we lost the vote in the 1935 convention of the AF of L. Had we won 
that election at that time, that vote at that time, we might not have had a CIO 
today. Without CIO there would be no hope for the workers in America, be- 
cause there would be no labor organization that represented the desires and 
the wishes of the workers of this nation. 

We, the Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, endorse 1,000 per cent this report 
of President Lewis, because we have been a part of this organization since its 
inception and we know that the only labor organization in the United States, 
and the greatest labor organization in the world, is the CIO. We are very 
appreciative of the fact that we have such people as John Lewis, Philip Murray, 
Van A. Bittner, Sidney Hillman, John Brophy and all the others, as leaders of 
this organization, because without them CIO would not be the instrument that 
it is today for the good of all America. 


I thank you. 
(Applause.) 


VICE PRESIDENT HILLMAN: The Chair will now call for the motion. 


May I be permitted just a few remarks? I do not want to take too much 
of your time. 


It is well that at this time the achievements and accomplishments, as 
brought to your attention in the report of your officers, and so splendidly re- 
ported to you by your committee, is commanding your attention. 


It is sufficient to say that the fact that we are meeting today, after a year 
of recession and depression, with our power intact, with further progress being 
made, is the greatest compliment to the membership and to the officers of 
our organization. 


I am sure that the year to come will prove the statement of President 
Lewis, as to his expectations of what will happen to the membership of CIO 
in the next five years, a very great understatement. I believe with the power 
we have we should move forward in a way even to surprise our friends. 


While I am taking a few minutes of this convention at this time, it is to 
say to you, as we all know, that the credit is due to the millions of our members, 
to the officers of the many international unions, and the State organizations, for 
what we have accomplished. But we would not state the facts if we did not 
appreciate that our movement, the great success we have made, would be im- 
possible if it were not for the great fortune that has come to labor in this country 
in following the leadership of one of the greatest leaders of labor of all times, 
our great president, John L. Lewis. (Applause.) 
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I am sure that under his inspiring leadership that we will go to the next 
convention with greater achievements and accomplishments than were brought 
to you at th’s time. 

The motion is before the convention. 

All those in favor of adoption of the motion will rise to their feet. 

(Standing vote.) 

VICE PRESIDENT HILLMAN: Those opposed please stand. 

(No response. ) 

VICE PRESIDENT HILLMAN: The report has been unanimously 
adopted. 

(Applause.) 

The Chair will now bring before you the motion made by Delegate Fagan 
to the effect that this convention discharge, with thanks, the Committee on 
Officers’ Reports. 

(Motion duly seconded ‘and carried.) 


VICE PRESIDENT HILLMAN: Any announcements? 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
(Here followed various convention announcements made by Secretary 
Carey.) 
VICE PRESIDENT HILLMAN: The convention now stands adjourned 
to reconvene at 2:30 p.m. : 
(At 12:45 p.m., upon motion duly made, seconded and carried, the con- 
vention recessed until 2:30 o’clock, p.m.) 


SECOND DAY—WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order by Chairman Lewis at 2:40 o’clock p.m. 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: For the convention record, the Chairman announces 
the appointment of James R. McCormick as Chief Usher; the following 
Assistant Ushers: John P. Scott, Kenneth Otis, Edward J. Cherry, Walter 
Alspaugh, Frank Drum, James Ferns. 

The Secretary will make his announcements and read the greetings. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Secretary Carey read telegrams of greeting and good wishes, which will 
appear with others of a similar nature in an appendix at the end of this 


record. 
VICE PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Committee on Resolutions. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


SECRETARY PRESSMAN: Mr. Chairman, the Committee has a report 
covering several suggested resolutions pertaining to social security. It is the 
suggestion of the Committee that I read all of the specific resolutions cover- 
ing this one prob!em of social security and that discussion be based upon all 
of these separate resolutions. 
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HEALTH 


WHEREAS, The need for a complete program of medical care for the 
American people is imperative and the support for such a program is wide- 
spread and action has been unduly delayed because of the reactionary opposi- 
tion of some bureaucratic officials of organized medicine; now, therefore be it 


RESOLVED: (1) That the CIO affirms its support for the immediate adop- 
tion of a program for insurance for medical care on a Federal basis covering all 
persons, providing for free medical care for low income groups, cash benefits 
for temporary disability to workers, and the construction of needed hospitals 
in rural and. urban areas throughout the country; and 

(2) That as a spur to the adoption of the foregoing program, wherever 
possible CIO unions assist in the formation of general medical cooperatives 
in their communities. 


INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 


WHEREAS, (1) The growing mechanization of industry and the use of 
chemical processes has greatly increased the exposure of workers to harmful 
chemical gases, fumes and dust resulting in industrial diseases that take a 
heavy toll in workers’ health and lives; and 

(2) The control and prevention of industrial diseases must be related 
to the control of working conditions and practices involving health and safety 
hazards in industrial establishments; now, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the program for -industrial hygiene control and pre- 
venting industrial diseases should be expanded and organized on a systematic 
basis under the supervision of the United States Federal Department of 
Labor. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS 


WHEREAS, (1) The American people are entitled to a system of real 
security for aged people. The present dual system of State old age pensions 
and Federal old age insurance does not take care of our needs in any satis- 
factory way and does not exhaust the limit of our resources; and 

(2) A program of security for our aged must rest upon the expansion 
of our economic system and the distribution of social security benefits will 
contribute to an expanding national income by increasing mass purchasing 
power and correcting the present mal-distribution of income; now, therefore 
be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO -endorses an old age pension program in co- 
operation with all progressive and old age groups based upon a flat maximum 
pension of $60 per month with supplementary allowances to wives up to a 
maximum of $90 per month for each married couple with an age limit of 
60 years and eligibility to all persons and administered through a single 
Federal system, and the additional funds for this program should be secured 
by taxes upon aggregates of wealth and income. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 
WHEREAS, Under the present Social Security Act there is provision 
made for grants-in-aid by the Federal Government to State agencies giving 
assistance to the needy, blind, widows and dependent children, maternal and 
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child health services, and the present appropriations are inadequate and each 
of the programs is based upon an outrageous needs test; now, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the public assistance programs be expanded, eligibility 
be based on uniform standards without degrading means tests, and guarantees 
against discrimination of any kind be placed in the Federal law. 


PERMANENT AND TOTAL DISABILITY 

WHEREAS, The incidence of total and permanent disability is now thrown 
entirely upon the worker and no adequate provision is made to take care of 
such workers and it is commonly agreed that the cost of taking care of 
those who are permanently or totally disabled can be readily borne under the 
present Social Security Act; now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO pledges itself to the passage at the coming 
session of Congress of appropriate legislation establishing a system providing 
for cash benefits in cases of total or permanent disability as part of the 
Federal old age insurance program. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION ' 

WHEREAS, Experience under the State Unemployment Compensation 

laws has shown that the amount of benefits paid out is substantially less 

than the amount of taxes collected for such benefits, that the laws are unduly 

complicated and attended with restrictions upon the right to receive benefits 

and the absence of sufficient Federal standards have brought about marked 
variations from state to state; now, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the amount of unemployment compensation benefits 
should be increased and the laws simplified through the establishment of a 
uniform national unemployment compensation system on a Federal basis. 

(The foregoing resolutions are submitted as covering the subject matter 
of certain resolutions proposed by the United Federal Workers of America, 
United Mine Workers of America, Locals 4021, 4033, Federation of Archi- 
tects, Engineers, Chemists and Technicians, Washington State Industrial 
Union Council, United Office and Professional Workers of America, and the 
New Jersey State Industrial Union Council.) 


SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move the adoption of this entire social 
security report, Mr. Chairman. 


VICE PRESIDENT MURRAY: The motion is to adopt the report of the 
Committee. Are there any remarks? 


DELEGATE DALRYMPLE: Mr. Chairman? 


VICE PRESIDENT MURRAY: President Dalrymple of the United 
Rubber Workers. 


DELEGATE DALRYMPLE: I rise in support of the recommendation of 
the Resolutions Committee on these six most important resolutions. The 
ideals, aims and objectives of the Congress of Industrial Organizations go 
far beyond the mere subject of hours, wages and working conditions for the 
organized working people of this country of ours. Some time ago a standing 
Social Security Committee was established by the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations and that Committee since its formation has been making a 
study of the needs of the people of America toward greater security. 
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The important services and needed legislation, as incorporated in these 
six resolutions, deserve the attention and support of every member of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. The Committee, and especially the 
Executive Secretary, Joseph Kovner, have been keeping in constant touch with 
the Social Security Board in Washington in an effort to bring about better 
and more adequate legislation along these lines. I believe we all realize that 
in many cities, and especially in rural districts, there is a great need for 
more adequate hospitalization and medical care for our underpaid working 
people. Medical science has over a period of years and through its extensive 
studies made available preventives and cures for many dreaded diseases, 
but due to the lack of means in the hands of our poorer class of people to 
secure these services, thousands and thousands of our people have been placed 
in a very serious condition. In many instances death resulted. 

I believe through the untiring efforts of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations we shall be able to secure through an Act of Congress medical 
insurance that will assure a greater degree of security to these distressed 
people. It will be a great contribution brought about by our untiring efforts. 

I shall not attempt to discuss each of these resolutions. I would say that 
the old age pension plan as adopted by the Executive Board of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, as now presented to this convention for adoption, 
will play a great part when we are able to secure such a program through 
our Federal Government in bringing about security for the masses of the 
people of the United States of America. Millions and millions of our young 
and rising generation, completing their high school and college education, 
are deprived of employment due to the speed-up system, and millions of 
people are being technologically dismissed by modern machinery. I believe 
this resolution is second in importance to the resolution just previously passed. 

If we give security to millions and millions of people over the age of 
60 years, which will be inducement for them to step aside in making avail- 
able positions for our younger reople, it will play a great part together with 
a program of reduced hours in eliminating the possibility and need of un- 
employment compensation. While we believe in unemployment compensa- 
tion and are strongly supporting unemployment compensation, we do believe 
that it is being used now against us in reducing the hours. 

In many of the plants where we have a six-hour program in the rubber 
industry today the management is taking a definite stand against calling 
back laid-off employees and is demanding the privilege of increasing the hours 
up to as much as 48 hours in order to stabilize employment and prevent the 
paying of unemployment compensation. 

I am not going to have anything more to say on these resolutions. I be- 
lieve we can all appreciate the importance of the resolutions. But passing 
the resolutions at this convention is not going to be enough. We have got to 
go out and make a more thorough study of the needs of these important 
services. After we have made this thorough study we have got to bring it to 
the attention of the Congressmen and Senators in Washington and continue 
to fight until we bring this need of security to our people. (Applause.) 


(The report of the Committee was unanimously adopted.) 


SECRETARY PRESSMAN: The next resolution, dealing with civil serv- 
ice for governmental employees, is as follows: 
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CIVIL £<ERVICE FOR GOVERNMENTAL EMPLOYEES 

WHEREAS, (1) It is of the utmost concern to the public to secure proper 
administrative personnel selected on the basis of merit and fitness rather than 
political affiliation; and 

(2) Recent amendments to the Social Security Act have authorized the 
Social Security Board to establish standards of merit and fitness for the 
selection and tenure of employees of state social security agencies subsidized 
by the Federal Government; now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO reaffirms its policy in support of the 
extension of the merit system based upon civil service for all branches of 
government; and 

(2) That the CIO calls upon the Social Security Board to give full and 
complete enforcement to its supervisory powers over the personnel policies 
of state social security agencies. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
a resolution proposed by the Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists 
and Technicians.) 


SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move the adoption of the resolution. 


VICE PRESIDENT MURRAY: The motion is to adopt the resolution of 
the committee. Are there any remarks? 


President Flaxer of the State, County & Municipal Workers of America. 


PRESIDENT FLAXER: Mr. Chairman, fellow delegates, you have just 
adopted a series of resolutions on the question of social security. All of those 
resolutions are important and worth while and, I think, meet with the needs and 
desires of the people of this country. However, unless this resolution which is 
now before you receives your unanimous approval, and unless this resolution is 
actually acted upon by our Government officials, I can tell you from the experi- 
ences that we have had that much of the good that we want to achieve in our 
social security program will be vitiated. 

The State agencies which are working under the Social Security Board em- 
ploy thousands of State workers; workers who have the responsibility of carry- 
ing out the provisions of the law; workers who have to see to it that the people 
who are entitled to a certain amount of compensation get it. The whole problem 
is a new problem. It is a new administrative problem as well as a new govern- 
mental problem. Consequently, it was necessary to train workers to do the job. 
Yet, after months and sometimes as much as a year of training of these workers 
in some of our States, because these workers were not secure in their jobs the 
personnel of these agencies was changed. Efficient administration was turned 
into incompetent administration, with a consequence of deplorable results to the 
recipients of the social security program. 

About a year and a half ago in the State of Michigan that State had de- 
veloped one of the finest bureaus for the administration of social security. Yet, 
with the change of administration that took place at the fall elections, many of 
those efficient workers were fired. Practically 50 per cent of the staff, without 
regard to the needs of the bureau, without regard to the needs of the administra- 
tion. were removed to be replaced by inexperienced workers. 

I would like to remind you that there are hundreds of thousands of workers 
who are responsible to the public and to the community for the efficient adminis- 
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tration of government. These workers, contrary to popular opinion, have not 
secure jobs. I know that many of you sitting in this hall believe that the govern- 
ment employee has got a soft job; in fact, that he might even be a pork-barrel 
consumer, and that his job is absolutely secure because of legislation. But the 
fact of the matter is that only 12 States in this country have any kind of civil 
service legislation. Even in those 12 States the law is made inoperative either 
because of lack of funds or because people who are not interested in the decent 
administration of government make it difficult for the operation of those laws. 

We have had any number of such experiences and, while I am not going to 
give you a detailed account of them, I shall mention a few. 

In the State of Pennsylvania 8,000 workers were fired because of a change 
in administration, because there was nothing in the laws or the statutes of the 
State of Pennsylvania to assure these workers the protection of their jobs. I 
have told you of the State of Michigan; Ohio, a similar thing. 

I think that we all know that to secure a job anywhere the best thing to do 
is to organize it. We have begun to do that job. We have begun to do that 
quite effectively. I can tell you that two years ago there were not many govern- 
mental employees in the trade union movement. Today local unions in State, 
county and municipal departments exist in 24 States of our country. But the 
fact is that a government employee, because of the type of job that he has, be- 
cause of his responsibility to the public, cannot engage in certain activities that 
the average worker in the industry can in order to secure his job, to improve 
his conditions and increase his wages. 

One of the difficulties in the entire problem is the fact that not enough con- 
cern for the proper administration of government is being given by the labor 
movement as a whole. Because of this lack of concern it has not been until re- 
cently that government employees had at all begun to organize. Now, of course, 
with the CIO we are organizing. But the labor movement as a whole must real- 
ize that the money that they spend in taxes for the proper administration of 
government will not be well spent unless the workers who are in the government 
service receive their fullest and most whole-hearted cooperation in seeing to it 
that the government administration is properly administered. That can be done 
only in one way: We have got to remove the government employee from the 
grasp of corrupt politicians. We have got to take the job of the government 
employee out of the political clubhouse and place it on a basis where only the 
most meritorious and the most fit can get it and can hold on to it. I think that, 
as the government goes more deeply into the problem, goes more extensively into 
the problem of affording greater social services to the people of this country in 
the form of unemployment insurance, housing and so forth, the need for a gov- 
ernment employee and governmental agencies that administer all of these serv- 
ices which has an outlook and an interest in labor is vital to the proper func- 
tioning of that department. 

And so in the adoption of this resolution we can take one step forward in 
that direction. There are many more that can be taken. Our own unions in the 
field, wherever you have an Industrial Council or an International Union, will 
without doubt clamor at your door to ask you to interest yourself in this impor- 
tant problem. I say it is an important problem not merely because of a special 
interest that we may have as a result of our jobs and our livelihood, but it is a 
problem of good, progressive, liberal government that we have, and it is that 
that you are supporting when you support this resolution. 
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(Loud applause.) 
(The motion to adopt the resolution of the Committee was unanimously 
carried.) 


SECRETARY PRESSMAN: Our next resolution, dealing with the matter 
of housing, is as follows: 


HOUSING 


WHEREAS, It is intolerable that millions of Americans should be living in 
unsafe, insanitary and uncomfortable housing accommodations while there lie 
idle in the country the man power and the industrial resources capable, if effec- 
tively employed, of producing comfortable modern homes for all; now, therefore 
be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO deplores the failure of the Congress of the 
United States to.authorize the expansion of the program of the United States 
Housing Authority at the regular session of 1939, and demands the final passage 
of such legislation at the 1940 session as an immediate minimum program; and 

(2) The CIO reiterates its endorsement of a $5,000,000,000 low-rent public 
housing program and urges that the loan and subsidy authorizations and annual 
appropriations of the United States Housing Authority be increased on that 
scale; and 

(8) The CIO approves the proposed amendment of the United States Hous- 
ing Act to provide for low-rent rural housing, approves the reduction of the in- 
terest rates charged by the Home Owners Loan Corporation and the Federal 
Housing Administration and urges that yet further reductions be made, and ap- 
proves of the further lengthening of the period allowed by the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation for repayment of its loans; and 

(4) The CIO reiterates the position previously taken by it favoring the 
enactment of further state enabling legislation complementary to the United 
States Housing Act, favoring the placement of union members in agencies ad- 
ministering public housing funds, favoring the cooperation of labor with other 
groups in each community for the advancement of their mutual program, and 
recommending the establishment, within each union, of suitable internal ma- 
chinery for dealing with housing problems. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of a 
resolution proposed by the New Jersey State Industrial Union Council.) 

SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move the adoption of the resolution. 

(The motion to adopt the resolution of the Committee was unanimously 
carried.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The Chair will ask that President Curran, of the 
National Maritime Union of America, and Howard McKenzie, of the same or- 
ganization, will escort to the platform Mrs. Charles P. Howard. 

(Amid tumultuous applause, with the entire delegation rising, Mrs. Charles 
P. Howard was escorted to the platform.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: Mr. Charles P. Howard, President of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, was the first Secretary of the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization. He participated in the meeting of the founders of the 
Committee for Industrial Organization. He devoted his great talents, gave of 
his brilliant leadership to the cause and advancement of the Committee for In- 
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dustrial Organization. A year or more has passed since he has returned to the 
land from where the traveler does not return, and we are most happy to have 
today present his devoted wife who, like himself, throughout her lifetime gave 
her interest and her time to the upbuilding of the labor movement and the ad- 
vancement of its objectives. I am very happy this afternoon to present to you 
for a moment Mrs. Charles P. Howard. (Loud and sustained applause, with the 


entire delegation rising.) 


MRS. CHARLES. P. HOWARD 
President Lewis, friends of the CIO, this great organization: Words fail 
me when I try to tell you how deeply I appreciate the kindness and the courtesy 
that has been extended to me by this outstanding organization. I welcome this 
opportunity to thank you for the high esteem in which you held my dear hus- 
band. The beautiful mausoleum you have helped erect in Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, near the Union Printers’ Home, which will stand, I am sure, through- 
out the ages as a monument of brotherly love, convinces me that if we give to 
each other the best we have, the best will come back to you. 
“For life is the mirror of king and slave, 
’Tis just what we are and do; : 
Then give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you.” 


(Loud applause.) 
VICE PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Committee. 


SECRETARY PRESSMAN: Mr. Chairman, the next resolution deals with 
the Union Label. 


UNION LABEL 


WHEREAS, (1) The millions of workers in the organizations affiliated with 
the CIO, with their families, possess a combined purchasing power capable of 
being fashioned into an economic weapon of great power for the advancement of 
the interests of labor; and 

(2) For this purpose it is necessary that workers be able to identify goods 
produced in union shops; now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the Convention hereby authorizes the executive officers 
to form a union label department of the CIO to be directed and maintained by 
the CIO affiliates having a union label for the products of their work; and 

(2) That such department explore the possibilities of establishing a uni- 
form national CIO union label and the CIO unions are urged to organize their 
consuming power so as to favor the purchase of union label goods. 

<The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
certain resolutions proposed by the Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chem- 
ists and Technicians, Hotel and Restaurant Workers Industrial Union, Missouri 
State Industrial Union Council, and the Union Label Council Greater Detroit 
and Wayne County Industrial Union Council.) 


SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move the adoption of the resolution. 

VICE PRESIDENT MURRAY: The motion is to adopt the report of the 
Committee. 

Delegate Cannon. 
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DELEGATE CANNON: Mr. Chairman, the question of the Union label is 
one which I discussed at the last convention. I now urge that the Committee 
establish a uniform label. There are requests coming from many sources asking 
the Regional Office about the Union label—the CIO label. So far we have tried 
to put a sort of temporary label on some goods, but a temporary label is not an 
official label. What we need is an official label, not merely a Union label. 

What the Executive Committee should do is to establish a Union label of 
the CIO for which the CIO will be responsible; a label not to be left in the hands 
or at the discretion of the International Unions. 

When we go to purchase goods we will not say, “Is that a Clothing Workers’ 
label?” “Is that a Tobacco Workers’ label?” 

We will say, “Is the CIO label on that product?” 

Our wives and women folks who do the marketing, instead of looking for a 
label for the particular products which they purchase, will ask for a CIO label. 
Let the CIO be responsible for that label; one label on all products manufactured 
by CIO. A CIO label! Not merely a Union label! (Loud applause.) 

VICE PRESIDENT MURRAY: Are there any additional remarks? If 
not, the question will recur upon the motion to adopt the report of the Committee. 

(The motion to adopt the report of the Committee was unanimously carried.) 


SECRETARY PRESSMAN: The next resolution of the Committee is the 
resolution on Forest Resources. 


FOREST RESOURCES 


WHEREAS, One of our greatest natural resources, our forests, are being 
rapidly depleted, responsible authorities stating that most of our virgin commer- 
cial timber will have disappeared in from thirty to fifty years at the present 
rate of exploitation; now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the delegates assembled in this Second Annual Conven- 
tion of the Congress of Industrial Organizations record their support of a pro- 
gram of efficient and adequate reforestation which will insure permanent pro- 
tection of this great natural resource so vitally important to the welfare and 
economic well-being of the people of this country. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
certain resolutions proposed by the International Woodworkers of America, and 
the Washington State Industrial Union Council.) 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 

VICE PRESIDENT MURRAY: The motion is to adopt the report of the 
Committee. 

President Pritchett, of the Woodworkers International Union. (Loud 
applause.) 

PRESIDENT PRITCHETT: Mr. Chairman, delegates to the convention, 
I urge the unanimous adoption of this resolution as it vitally affects the entire 
membership of the International Woodworkers of America. About five out of 
every seven people who depend directly or indirectly on the lumbering industry, 
especially here on the Pacific Coast, for their livelihood are involved in this 
resolution. 

For the purpose of the record, Mr. Chairman, I should like to submit a state- 
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ment on the question of Forest Conservation, as we are submitting the same to 
the Congressional Committee on Forestry, appointed by the President of the 
United States. 


THE FOREST PROBLEM 


Another phase of our work which affects us materially, and likewise is 
important to the general public, is our national forest problem. Nature has 
been exceedingly generous, but indications are that if cutting practices still 
generally followed are continued, old growth fir will be gone long before new 
growth is ready for manufacture into lumber of sufficient high quality to 
compete successfully on world markets. 

If the history of the Lake States and other regions is any criterion, this 
means most forest industries now operating on old growth fir must quit, or, 
if there is room for them, more elsewhere. Unless something else intervenes, 
this means want and misery for many an already established family and com- 
munity. 

The situation in Bend, Oreg., according to the Federal Forest Survey, is a 
good example. Bend was a picturesque frontier town in 1910, with a popula- 
tion of 587 people. There were available forests of good timber close to the 
main railroads which were capable of yielding continuous and permanent jobs 
for all the town. In 1930, Bend had become a hustling, modern city of 8,848 
people, with twelve sawmills close by. At the city’s edge were two hugh 
five-band mills that had a combined rating of 487 million feet per year on a 
three-shift basis. This was entirely out of proportion to the power of the 
land owned and controlled by these big corporations to grow forest crops for 
continuous harvest. They were operating on a cut-out-and-get-out basis— 
so much so, in fact, that the forest property of one mill might of itself last 
just eight years; that owned by the other might last just fourteen years. 

Four-fifths of Ben’s population is dependent on local forest industries. 
The schools, churches and private property, exclusive of sawmills, is valued 
at some 5% million dollars. Security and stability—continued existence, per- 
haps—all these things are at stake. 

This is true throughout the entire forest belt. Another good example of 
this can be seen in the town of Elma, Wash., where the basic payrolls for 
logging and lumbering have ceased to exist. Many ghost towns throughout 
the middle west, formerly thriving lumber communities, are living personifica- 
tions of the mad lust of the lumber barons, in their concern for profits, mining 
the forests instead of harvesting the crop. 

President Roosevelt addressed a special message to Congress some time 
ago about forests and forest lands. “Forests,” he said, “are intimately tied 
into our whole social and economic life and some way must be found to make 
forest lands and forest resources contribute their full share to the social and 
economic structures of this country and to the security of all our people.” 

Although the forest lands of the United States and Canada are of a 
high-site quality and capable of producing a high rate of forest growth, a 
large area is at present deforested and standing idle. Whatever reproduction 
takes place, does so, for the most part, in spite of present methods, not as a 
result of them. 

So the basic forestry objectives for our international, in cooperation with 
the Forestry Department and the public, should be to bring the forest land 
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of the continent to its maximum productivity and prevent destructive methods 
of logging. One means of eliminating destruction, in my opinion, and in the 
opinion of the International Anti-Busheling Committee, is the entire elimina- 
tion of busheling or piece work—a system used in falling and cutting timber. 
For piece work is a means of speed-up and under a competitive system of 
cutting, in which crews are working against time, trees are felled indiscrimi- 
nately with loss in breakage and splitting. This cannot be avoided as long as 
speed-up dominates, rather than careful falling. 


The second objective should be to obtain complete timber utilization of the 
forest crops on a sustained yield basis. Since forests are crops, provision 
should be made for such management as will assure full and continuous use 
of the forest lands and their resources as part of a unified pattern contributing 
to local and national, social and economic structures. 

The forest industry is contributing, directly or indirectly, to the livelihood 
of every family. A large percentage of this country is forest land. The 
social consequences of failure to place this industry under sustained yield man- 
agement can be readily seen in the cut-over regions of the Lake States, or even 
more readily, in the districts of the northwest where the timber is gone. 

The Forestry Department has been unable to date to get a complete census 
of communities ruined by forest depletion. Yet the staff of the Regional 
Planning Commission was able to compile a list of seventy-six towns devoted 
to wood products that had completely disappeared, and a second list of seventy- 
seven towns whose population had heavily declined because of the abandon- 
ment of lumber mills. 

A trip to the Grays-Willapa Harbors country in Washington will show 
pretty clearly the economic decay and community desolution that await the 
people of that cut-over forest area, unless some miraculous substitute is dis- 
covered. This economic blight creeps apace even into the larger towns of 
Raymond, Aberdeen and South Bend. 


It is not too late to avoid by sustained yield the damage done or in pros- 
pect for this group of important communities. Despite the relatively rapid 
growth of trees in this moist district, its present population cannot wait two 
generations for a new forest to reach commercial size. 

What must be done to place the forest industries upon a permanent crop- 
ping basis is pretty thoroughly known. With the support of our international 
union, sufficient public interest must be aroused to secure the adoption of a 
number of important legislative changes. Helpful legislation by state and 
federal governments to facilitate fire protection on state and private timber 
must be adopted. Tax laws to encourage reforestation and the holding of land 
growing new crops have been adopted in some states. Laws to encourage 
public ownership and management of cut-over, tax delinquent land must be 
adopted. 

Organized labor must arouse public opinion to a greater degree and weld 
it to political and community leadership through legislative action to obtain 
correlation and integration in the use of the forest resources, wood products, 
pure water, electric power, wild life, recreation, forage crops through the 
application of the multiple use principle. 


The solution of the forest problems and the attainment of the above 
objectives can be brought about only by initiating a forestry program, through 
the United States Forest Service, that is based on the needs and also the 
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responsibilities of forest land owners, whether private, state or federal, the 
forest industries, labor and the public. 

VICE PRESIDENT MURRAY: The question recurs upon the motion to 
adopt the report of the Committee. 

(The motion to adopt the report of the committee was unanimously carried.) 


SECRETARY PRESSMAN: The Committee presents the resolution on 
Wage Hour Law. 

WAGE HOUR LAW 

WHEREAS, A year’s experience with the Federal Wage Hour law has 
brought forth three significant developments: 

First, the minimum wage and maximum hour standards of the law are in- 
adequate and fail to provide a national basic wage structure guaranteeing a 
minimum standard of living; 

Second, the appropriations for the administration are utterly insufficient to 
assure a speedy and thorough enforcement of the law, and the Wage Hour Ad- 
ministration has been inefficient and lax in the establishment of industry com- 
mittees and in any effective enforcement of the legislation; and 

Third, the principles of wage hour legislation are not accepted by reaction- 
ary employers and their tory representatives in Congress who under the leader- 
ship of Garner have threatened the very life of the Act with crippling amend- 
ments; now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO urges the raising of the minimum stand- 
ards through industry committees acting vigorously and without compromise on 
the issue of wage differentials; 

(2) The CIO calls for large appropriations to assure adequate enforcement 
machinery; 

(3) The CIO condemns the inefficiency of the Wage Hour Administration in 
failing to establish and obtain the functions of industry committees and the 
failure of the Administration to enforce the provisions of the Act; and 


(4) The CIO opposes any amendments weakening the provisions of the law 
and demands a public hearing on all proposed amendments before any action is 
taken. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
certain resolutions proposed by the Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chem- 
ists and Technicians, United Office and Professional Workers of America, New 
Jersey State Industrial Union Council, and the Washington State Industrial 
Union Council.) 


I move the adoption of this resolution. 


VICE PRESIDENT MURRAY: The motion is to adopt the report of the 
Committee. . 

DELEGATE BELLANCA: Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the reso- 
lution on the wage-hour law. JI agree with the committee that a 25-cent mini- 
mum is absolutely inadequate and that a higher minimum should be set. I also 
agree with the committee that any amendment to the law at the present time 
would inevitably emasculate rather than strengthen it. 
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I am interested in a few points brought out by the Resolutions Committee. 
It is all right to have this law on the statute books, and all of us gathered 
here know how it came to be enacted. All of us—members of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations—worked hard in our respective communities and 
made our voices heard to our Congressmen and Senators to the effect that 
we wanted a law that would put a ceiling over hours and a floor under wages. 


I happen to be connected with an industry in which a great deal has been 
done in raising wages and reducing hours. I am also connected with part of 
an industry in which our organization has not the same power as it has in 
clothing. I am referring to the cotton garment industry, spread throughout 
the length and breadth of this country, located mostly in the south. Before 
NRA came along the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America attempted 
to organize this industry in 1932. As we went from state to state we found 
women and children, mostly children, working on shirts, underwear, cotton 
pants, overalls, earning as little as $1.50 every two weeks, every day in the 
week, twelve hours a day each week, including Sundays, in many sections. 


In many of these communities the age limit for employment was 17 years, 
because to a girl of 17 employers could offer $1.50. Courage apparently 
failed them when they faced a young woman of 25 or older. 


We were able to see daylight during the brief NRA period. When the 
law -was removed wages went down and hours went up. 


I am not satisfied with the 25-cent minimum. I am not satisfied with a 
44-hour week, nor with a 42-hour week, nor a 40-hour week. We have too 
many unemployed who are eager and waiting for jobs. But I am grateful for 
the little we have been able to get and I am hopeful that we will be able to 
build on what we have. 


I do not want destruction of the law. I want to see it strengthened and 
implemented. The law was passed in June, 1938. It went into effect October 
24 of the same year. These intervening months have been a total waste. 
Nothing has been done in setting up industrial boards as provided in the law. 
And only one year after the law became effective has a decision been rendered 
for the textile and hosiery industries. The decision should have been rendered 
months ago, perhaps at the time when the law went into effect 


So we want to bring to the attention of the administration the harm to 
the workers and to the industry resulting from this delay. It is clear that 
we could do much in placing more people on jobs and raising the purchasing 
power if hours are reduced and wages and minimums are lifted. Of course, I 
appreciate the fact that over 750,000 workers benefited directly throughout the 
South when this law went into effect. JI think that 750,000 workers can make 
good use of increased minimums provided only the administration would act 
quickly enough. Delay is giving a chance to chiseling employers to sidestep 
the law. { 


Somehow Congress never finds it necessary to vote a large enough appro- 
priation to enforce laws when they mean the saving of hours, the raising of 
wage minimums, the maintenance of a better life for the men and women of 
America. Millions have been voted by Congress for destruction of humanity. 
I should like to see millions voted upon for the purpose of protecting and 
advancing the lives of men, women and children. 
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The delegates assembled here can do a great deal in helping to hasten the 
effective operation of this law. We can best do this by serving notice on our 
representatives in Washington that the funds allotted for its administration 
must be adequate. We want his law to function effectively because it helps 
to protect wages and hours standards, lessens cut-throat competition, and aids 
the organization of men and women in industry. But legislation must not 
only be passed but must be translated and implemented into effective action. 
The government must take the responsibility for its enforcement. 

So I hope, delegates, that you will support this resolution by voting for it. 
Moreover, you will inform your representatives responsible for carrying out 
this law that you mean to see this done. You will remember this action on 
election day. 

If we do these things we will return to the next convention with a greater 
army of organized men and women, especially women, who suffer most from 
exploitation of chiseling employers. When we have a great army of women 
organized the Congress of Industrial Organizations will gather greater 
strength and we will have a larger delegation at the next convention. 

I hope you will take this resolution as seriously as you have the other 
resolutions presented before you. Thank you. (Applause.) 


VICE PRESIDENT MURRAY: The question recurs upon the motion 
to adopt the motion of the committee. 
(The motion was carried unanimously.) 


DELEGATE EMSPAK: The next resolution refers to Corporations Un- 


fair to Labor: 


CORPORATIONS UNFAIR TO LABOR 

WHEREAS, (1) Certain large corporations producing consumer goods have 
maintained a reactionary, anti-labor policy, employing spies, maintaining com- 
pany unions, arming themselves with industrial munitions and refusing to deal 
with the freely chosen representatives of their employees, and labor has the 
right to use its power as consumers to express its preference for union made 
goods, by calling attention to the most notorious, anti-labor corporations; now 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention hereby announces that the following 
corporations are unfair to organized labor: 

(1) P. Lorillard Company, engaged in the manufacture of tobacco prod- 
ucts which has attempted to deprive its employees of their right to organize 
into the Pioneer Tobacco Workers Local Industrial Union No. 55 at Middle- 
tewn, Ohio; 

(2) Mid-Continent Petroleum Corporation which has carried on a whole- 
sale discrimination of members of the Oil Workers’ International Union; 


(3) The Ford Motor Company which has been found guilty by the 
National Labor Relations Board of having violated the provisions of the Wagner 
Act and done all in its power to prevent its workers from belonging to the 
United Automobile Workers of America. 
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(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter 
of certain resolutions proposed by the Pioneer Tobacco Workers’ Local In- 
dustrial Union No. 55, and the Missouri State Industrial Union Council.) 


The committee moves the adoption. 


VICE PRESIDENT MURRAY: The motion is to adopt the report of 
the committee. Any remarks? 


Brother Coulter, of the Oil Workers International Union. 


DELEGATE COULTER: Mr. Chairman and Delegates: I wish to 
bring to you a few facts as they relate to the Mid-Continent Oil Corporation. 

This company is the producer, refiner and distributor of DX gasoline and 
76 motor oils, and they have refused to deal in good faith with the representa- 
tives of their employees, forcing their employees to go on strike some ten 
months ago. 

The company, in collusion with county and city officials, were able to get 
the Governor, who was just going out of office last December, to send his militia 
in. The militia came and acted as strike breakers, and they were able to 
operate their refinery. They were able to obtain injunctions and to start 
production of their oils and their pipe lines again. They have discharged, or 
discharged at one time, some 274 employees. They have employed hundreds 
of armed guards, even: before their employees decided to strike, guards with 
criminal records behind them, killers sent in there with guns to look after 
people who have been working for the company for some 20 or 25 years. 


They have, through hand-picked Grand Juries, and through the collusion 
of State, County and City officials, indicted and prosecuted hundreds of our 
members, and it has cost our organization many thousands of dollars in at- 
torneys’ fees to try to protect our workers and members from going to jail. 
Many of the cases are yet pending and will come up within the fall term of 
court some time. 

All that has been left for us to do, with all this persecution by State, 
County and City officials, and the reactionary company, has been to place their 
products upon the unfair list and prosecute this boycott just as well as we could. 
We have placed men in the field throughout their trade territory at great ex- 
pense, and they must be continued. We know that unless we obtain the full 
support of the membership of the CIO that we are confronted with a much 
longer fight. We believe that we will have your support, and we have had 
your support, to a great degree, of course, in the past several months, but 
we believe that you are going to give us a fuller support than you have in the 
past few months, toward the end of whipping this unfair company. 

This is not only a fight against the Oil Workers Union, but it is a fight by 
collusion to smash the CIO movement in the State of Oklahoma and in the 
Southwest. I hope that you will support us, and not only do that, but when 
you go back home that you will help us in every way you can to prosecute this 
boycott against the company. 


I thank you very much. (Applause.) 

VICE PRESIDENT MURRAY: Auy further remarks? 
President Thomas, of the United Automobile Workers. 
(Applause.) 
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PRESIDENT THOMAS: Mr. Chairman and Delegates to this conven- 
tion: Again I would like to refer to the Pittsburgh convention of the United 
Automobile Workers of the CIO. At that convention our former president, Homer 
Martin, spoke for about an hour and a half on the Ford Motor Car Company 
without mentioning the Ford Motor Car Company. It so happens that I am 
only an automobile worker and I don’t have such good command of the Engl:sh 
language that I could talk about a company without mentioning its name. 


The Ford Motor Car Company is, no doubt, in my mind, one of the most 
vicious anti-labor corporations in the country today. -I would like to see the 
unanimous support of this convention on th’s resolution, putting the Ford Motor 
Car Company on the unfair list. 

We have had hundreds of workers in the Ford Motor Car Company who 
have been beaten up by Ford thugs, and men are walking the streets in the 
City of Detroit today who perhaps never, in the rest of their lives, will be 
capable of thinking the way they have in the past, from the vicious sluggings 
they have had from Harry Barrett and his thugs of that company. 


I think it is beyond the understanding of most of the delegates to this con- 
vention how vicious a job that company has been able to do. The main plant 
of the Ford Motor Car Company is located in the City of Dearborn. Henry 
Ford is king of that city. He controls the politics of that city, and no man 
or woman in that city is safe if they, for one moment, go out and oppose the 
political setup or the policies of the Ford Motor Car Company. 


I happen to have had an experience just about a year ago, so that I know 
that to be a fact. I passed out in the City of Dearborn one of our official 
publications, “The United Automobile Worker”, and for only do:ng that I had 
to spend some time in the Dearborn jail. We have had organizers beaten 
seriously, beaten for no other reason than that they happened to be out at the 
Ford plant passing out a handbill or trying to talk to individuals who work for 
that company and convince them that the organization is in a position to do 
those workers some good. 

I am of the opinion that the workers who work for the Ford Motor Car 
Company are just as progressive workers as those who work in any other part 
of our industry, but those workers have been beaten so into submission that 
today they have a fear in their hearts of that company which it is impossible 
for them, alone, to overcome. I think our last convention in Pittsburgh, when 
this matter was brought to your attention, has done some good. If the figures 
I have received are correct, the Ford Motor Company lost more than $20,000,000 
last year. I give the credit for that to the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
for helping us out in that situation. 

We have today on strike locals in Kansas City, St. Louis, and here in Oak- 
land, California, as well as Labor Board cases in practically every Ford plant 
in this country. 

I think it is no more than right that we, of organized labor, no matter 
what section of that labor we are from, should support those workers of the 
Ford Motor Car Company. I think it is possible to do a job—I know, as one 
of the speakers said last year, that I would not, for legal reasons, say that 
there should be a boycott put on the Ford Motor Car Company, but I think 
I can legally say this, that I, personally, would never buy a Ford car if it was 
the last car built in this country. (Tumultuous applause.) 
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Those workers want organization. The workers that we have in our or- 
ganization that work for the Ford Motor Car Company do not object one minute 
to this convention going on record putting Henry Ford and his products on the 
unfa‘r list, because they know that ultimately, if that is done, the conditions of 
subjection which they have been forced to work under, will be corrected in time. 

The Ford Motor Car Company throughout this country has a record— 
that is, public opinion, I should say, has been propagandized to such an extent 
by the Ford Motor Car Company, that the average person is led to believe that 
the Ford Motor Car Company pays higher wages than any of the other motor 
car manufacturers. I would like to say to you today that the Ford Motor 
Car Company pays perhaps the lowest wages paid in the automobile industry. 
I would like to say to you today, and bring to your attention, that there is no 
such thing as job security for those who work for the Ford Motor Car Company. 
A man can go to work in the morning and he doesn’t know whether he is going 
to last the day or not. In all the other major parts of the automobile industry 
we have contracts protecting the seniority rights of the workers in those plants. 
Those workers in Ford’s have no such protection. When a man or woman 
works for the Ford Motor Car Company, at the first indication of a few gray 
hairs the Ford Motor Car Company says they are too old. 

In conclusion, I want to ask your whole-hearted support on this resolution. 
I don’t think anything could come before this convention that would benefit 
any section of any industry any more than the support of this resolution in 
declaring the Ford Motor Car Company unfair to organized labor. 


Thank you. (Tumultuous applause.) 
VICE PRESIDENT MURRAY: Are you ready for the question? 
(The motion was carried unanimously.) 


DELEGATE EMSPAK: The next resolution is Retail, Wholesale and 


Department Store Industry. 


RETAIL, WHOLESALE AND DEPARTMENT STORE INDUSTRY 


WHEREAS, The Congress of Industrial Organizations has undertaken to 
cerganize the workers in the retail and department store industry through the 
Department Stores Organizing Committee, and the United Retail and Whole- 
sale Employees of America; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the Congress of Industrial Organizations hereby 
pledges its full support to the task of organizing the millions of unorganized 
retail, wholesale and department store workers, and the affiliates and member- 
ship of the CIO are urged to give every cooperation in the organizing drive 
among these workers. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of a 
resolution proposed by the United Retail and Wholesale Employees of America.) 

The committee moves the adoption. 


VICE PRESIDENT MURRAY: The motion is to adopt the report of 
the committee. 
Brother Wolchok, President of the Department Store Workers. 


PRESIDENT WOLCHOK: Mr. Chairman and Delegates to this con- 
vention: In the year of 1937 the CIO first chartered an International for the 
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Department Store Workers, and we had only about 10,000 members in the 
locals. Today our International has more than 70,000 members. 

During the last two years we have not only organized the retail industry, 
but we have also ventured into the department store business. In October 
of the year 1937, when Sidney Hillman was appointed as Chairman of the 
Department Store Organizing Committee, including myself, Mr. Hayward 
and Tom Kennedy, we started out with practically nothing except a few. To- 
day we have contracts with the biggest department stores in the world. We 
have a contract with Macy’s, Gimble’s, and so forth, and we have today more 
than 18,000 men organized in the department store industry, but we have not 
scratched the surface yet because the department store industry employs more 
than a million and a half workers. 

The American Federation of Labor has never made even an attempt to 
organize any department store workers. In fact, they have hindered organiza- 
tion. I don’t think there is any other department store worker organization, 
with the exception of ours, and we are trying to help the workers in the de- 
partment stores, because their wages are low, and we must have the utmost 
support. 

We are asking you delegates who are assembled here from various towns 
and from different cities to help us to organize and maintain organization. 
Unfortunately, we are everywhere in the United States, in every city, in every 
State, and in every hamlet, and therefore we are asking for your cooperation 
and your support. 

This morning our President, when he asked me about expansion, in order 
to expand the CIO, I said that you must do something for the retail and whole- 
sale industry and department stores, because we have more than seven million 
workers in this industry, and, therefore, we need your support. 

If it hand not been for John L. Lewis, and if it had not been for Sidney 
Hillman and the rest of the members of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, there would be no movement and there would be no organization. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman and Delegates, I rise to ask for the whole- 
hearted support of the convention, and I thank you for the chance to speak on 
this floor. 

(Applause.) 


VICE PRESIDENT MURRAY: Any further remarks? Are you ready 


for the question? 


DELEGATE OSMAN: The resolution refers to the organization of 
the retail and wholesale employees of America, but it seems that in our dis- 
cussions of that resolution, and in the discussions of that organization, we talk 
only of retail workers, and particularly the department store workers. I don’t 
want to deny the importance of the department store people, but the name of 
the organization is Retail and Wholesale, and the wholesale is an important 
section of that organization. 

Unfortunately, there seems to be very little knowledge of the contents of 
that section of industry. There are over a million workers employed in the 
wholesale industry, according to Labor Department statistics. Further than 
that, there are a great many workers organized in the wholesale industry and 
in warehouses throughout the country, many of them within the CIO, but, un- 
fortunately, these organizations are not all in one labor union, not all in 
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one national union. There are warehouse workers in the United Retail and 
Wholesale Employees of America; there are warehouse workers in the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union; and other warehouse work- 
ers in various other national unions, such as the Clothing Workers, the Textile 
Workers, the Steel Workers, and others. 

The lack of unity among these warehouse workers, because of some lack 
of clarity about just what constitutes industrial unionism, has prevented the 
utilization of the potential power of the warehouse workers, not only for the 
erganization of the warehouse workers nationally, but the use of the warehouse 
workers as an organizational instrument to organize other workers throughout 
the country. Right here in San Francisco the warehousemen were used to or- 
ganize the retail clerks, and in other sections of the country warehouse workers’ 
organizations were used to organize workers generally. 

I, therefore, want to bring to the attention of the convention here the 
importance of finding some ways and means of coordinating the activities of 
these warehouse workers in the various national unions so they can have one 
national policy, so that they can work in a more concerted manner to organize 
their industry. 

The problem of the warehouse workers is deeply connected with the prob- 
lem of labor unity, in view of the fact that there are a great many warehouse 
workers organized within the AF of L, too, but in the AF of L itself there is 
a great deal of disunity among the warehouse workers. You find the team- 
sters organizing warehousemen, you find distillery workers organizing federal 
local unions, and you will find other types of warehousemen organizing in dif- 
ferent organizations. There is a lack of unity among the warehousemen every- 
where, and in various parts of the country warehousemen within the CIO have 
found a means of working for unity with warehousemen in the AF of L, and 
in some instances have been able to swing AF of L warehouse locals into the 
CIO by showing the benefits of unity in a large, powerful and better organiza- 
tion, aiming to protect the interests of the workers. 

If we can provide some form of coordination among the warehouse workers 
within the CIO, we can establish a uniform policy towards the individual mem- 
bers, the warehouse workers in the AF of L, and there is every likelihood that 
hundreds of thousands of workers will come under the banners of the CIO and 
they can become an important instrument for the organization of the unorgan- 
ized. That is the manner in which we will carry out the slogan that John L. 
Lewis proposed for us, “Organize the Unorganized Workers of America.” 


(Applause.) 

VICE PRESIDENT MURRAY: Any further remarks? Are you ready 
for the question? 

(The motion was adopted unanimously.) 


DELEGATE EMSPAK: Packinghouse Workers Organizing Committee: 


PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS ORGANIZING COMMITTEE 


WHEREAS, (1) The Packinghouse Workers Organizing Committee in 
the course of the last year has solidified its organization and in several Labor 
Board elections has demonstrated its right to be the exclusive bargaining rep- 
resentative of the workers of Armour & Company; and 
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(2) Armour & Company has at last consented to engage in negotiations 
for a general contract covering all of its important plants; now, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO extends its compliments to the Packing- 
house Workers Organizing Committee for their successful achievement in or- 
ganizing the packinghouse workers of this country; and 

(2) That each of the affiliates of the CIO hereby pledges its support to 
the Packinghouse Workers Organizing Committee in securing genuine col- 
lective bargaining in all of the plants of Armour & Company and in its cam- 
paign to organize the remaining meat packing corporations of this country. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of a 
resolution proposed by the Farm Equ:pment Organizing Committee.) 

The committee moves its adoption. 

VICE PRESIDENT MURRAY: The motion is to adopt the report of 
the committee. Are there any remarks? Are you ready for the question? 

(The motion was carried unanimously.) 


DELEGATE EMSPAK: United Automobile Workers: 


UNITED AUTOMOBILE WORKERS 


WHEREAS, (1) During the past vear the strength of the great United 
Automobile Workers Union was threatened as its energies were dissipated and 
its resources endangered by a bitter internal fight; and 

(2) Under the guidance and counsel of Philip Murray and Sidney Hillman 
for the CIO, the Automobile Workers Union has withstood this attack and 
regained its strength as is witnessed by the CIO-UAW gains in recent labor 
board elections; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, (1) That this convention renders its tribute to Philip 
Murray and Sidney Hillman for their aid and counsel and to the unceasing and 
untiring present leadership of the UAW-CIO and hails the triumph of the 
UAW-CIO as evidence of the vigor and strength of the CIO movement among 
the workers in this mass production industry; and 

(2) The CIO pledges its full support to the UAW in its campaign against 
the Ford Motor Company and in the new aviation industry. 

The committee moves its adoption. 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The question recurs upon the motion to adopt. 
Any questions? Any remarks? Delegate Ellsworth Kramer, of the United 
Automobile Workers. 


DELEGATE KRAMER: Mr. Chairman, Honored Guests, and Delegates 
assembled at the CIO convention: I, first, as a member of the International 
Union, United Automobile Workers of America, affiliated with the CIO, wish 
to take this opportunity to thank our great leader, John L. Lewis, our Executive 
Board of the CIO, and the organizers and field men of the CIO organization, 
for their untiring efforts to straighten out and bring back and restimulate our 
union in the automobile industry. 

I also would like to make at this time a spec‘al reference to Brother Murray 
and Brother Hillman for their untiring efforts day in and day out for several 
wecks to help us and to counsel and guide us back to a successful organization. 

I feel at this time that I am speaking in accord with our International Presi- 
dent and the full Executive Board in again thanking the CIO, the officers, the 
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organizers, the field men, and all the Internationals connected with them, for 
saving the Automobile Workers for the International Union of the United 
Automobile Workers of America. 

I thank you. 

(Applause.) 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The question recurs upon the motion to adopt the 
resolution reported by the committee. 
(The motion was unanimously carried.) 


DELEGATE EMSPAK: Government Contracts: 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


WHEREAS, (1) The Federal Government is now subsidizing through 
profitable contracts and loans, corporations such as Republic Steel, Bethlehem 
Steel, Electric Boat Company, and Douglas Aircraft Corporation, which are 
flagrant violators of the National Labor Relations Act; and 

(2) Due to the vigorous action of the CIO the Senate has passed S. 1032 
establishing partial guarantees of collective bargaining in government contracts, 
but action in the House of Representatives has been blocked by opposition of | 
House committees controlled by reactionaries; now, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, (1) That the officers of the CIO are hereby directed to 
use every effort to secure the passage of H.R. 3331, the companion measure to 
S. 1032 establishing guarantees of collective bargaining in government contracts; 
and 

(2) The CIO calls upon the President to issue immediately an executive 
order establishing guarantees of collective bargaining in government contracts; 
and 

(3) This vitally important policy should not be frustrated by the anti- 
labor corporations which are fattening on the profits of government contracts 
under any subterfuge that it may interfere with national defense. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
certain resolutions proposed by the Industrial Union of Marine & Shipbu/lIding 
Workers of America and the United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers of 
America.) 

The committee moves its adoption. 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: You have heard the reading of the resolution. 
Any remarks? Secretary Pressman? 


SECRETARY PRESSMAN: Mr. Chairman, before this convention takes 
any action on this resolution, I think it is of importance that it know a little 
about what the CIO has attempted to do during the past two years in obtaining 
legislation to effectuate this very resolution. 

I don’t know of a single Act of Congress ever passed that could be of such 
tremendous importance to organized labor as an Act that would demand that 
any corporation receiving the benefits of government contracts must comply 
with the rights of labor to organize. There is not a single industry at the 
present time in which the corporations that are receiving the government con- 
tracts are not the very ones that lead the fight against organized labor. 


In the steel industry, the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, the most vicious, the 
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most reactionary, in the entire industry, is now waxing rich on the very contracts 
that they are obtaining from the government, because they are not complying 
with the National Labor Relations Act, because they refuse to permit their 
employees to organize, and thereby are in a position to pay less for their 
labor and undercut the very corporations that engage in collective bargaining. 

That situation exists in the textile industry, in the shipbuilding industry, 
where the Bethlehem Steel Corporation is obtaining all the government con- 
i tracts by fighting the labor organizations. : 
| This bill would demand that no government agency or department deal 
with any corporation that is held to be in violation of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act. During the past two years we have succeeded in passing a bill 
| to this effect three different times in the Senate. We have had a separate bill 
| passed once, and it has been attached as a rider to other legislation on two other 
occasions, all in the Senate. We have not been able to get the bill passed in 
the House of Representatives as yet. On all three occasions the opposition 
/ to this legislation, both expressive and hidden, came from three different sources. 
It came from the National Association of Manufacturers, and from the War and 
Navy Departments of our Federal Government. Under the subterfuge of pro- 
tecting national defense it has been argued that these corporations, like the 
. Bethlehem Steel Corporation and the Douglas Aircraft Corporation should be 
permitted to violate all the rights of labor, smash the labor organizations, dis- 
charge the union men, all in the name of national defense, so that they can 
earn more money on these government contracts. 

It is questionable whether, in the light of the reactionary coalition that 
exists in the House of Representatives, we are going to be able at the next 
session of Congress to pass this legislation. For this reason the CIO has rec- 
ommended to the Federal Administration, through the President of the United 
States, that there is a perfectly legal method to accomplish this very result, 
that the President is in a position to issue an executive order calling upon all 
the departments and agencies of the Federal Government, that they may not 
deal with any corporation, that they may not award a single contract to any 
corporation that does not comply with the provisions of the National Labor 
Relations Act. We feel that such executive order is the most expeditious, and 
is the only feasible method of obtaining this result in the shortest time. 

Of course, if this resolution is passed we will also continue to attempt to 
obtain the legislation to make it a permanent practice on the part of the Federal 
Government, and it is for that reason that it is essential that we bear in mind 
that we must strive not only for legislation but also to get the Federal Ad- 
ministration to issue the executive order in order that any corporation that wants 
to deal with the Federal Government or desires to obtain the profits from 
these contracts must at least engage in collective bargaining so that the unions 
and the workers may obtain their share of the benefits of these government 
contracts. 

(Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The Chair cannot too strongly emphasize the 
importance of the statements by the Secretary. Assuredly, there is every valid 
reason that those corporations that prosper and fatten upon government con- 
tracts at the expense of the taxpayers of this republic should at least comply 
with the statutes enacted by the Congress of the United States. That is what 
labor asks, and that is what this resolution asks. ) 
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Our government now is making a very great effort to build up the military 
and the naval strength of our government to a point authorized by the Congress. 
In order to do so hundreds of millions of dollars have to be expended for almost 
every conceivable form of commodities and supplies. In the matter of naval 
armament, in the matter of ordnance equipment, in the matter of medical sup- 
plies, in the matter of instruments of precision, in the matter of everyday neces- 
sities of life to maintain the men of our military establishments, the government 
is the greatest purchaser and the greatest individual consumer in this country. 


There exists no valid reason why corporations that evade the statutes 
enacted by Congress, that pay a lesser wage-scale than the prevailing rate, that 
have special privileges under the import duties and tariffs of the United States, 
should be given the lion’s share of these contracts at the expense of corporations 
that do recognize collective bargaining, that do pay prevailing wages, that have 
no special privileges under the import Acts of this nation, and that carry out the 
laws enacted by Congress. The present arrangement puts chiseling corporations 
who sweat their labor and who evade the law and who flaunt the authority of the 
government at an advantage over those law-abiding corporations that try to do 
the reasonable thing. 


The Bethlehem Steel Corporation, as stated by Secretary Pressman, is one 
of the largest and the greatest and the worst offenders. Opposing collective bar- 
gaining in their plants, fighting the Wagner Labor Relations Act to prevent col- 
lective bargaining, fighting in the courts the application of the Walsh-Healy Act 
that undertakes to apply a prevailing wage in industry, and securing their iron 
ore duty free from foreign countries, that corporation is in a position to take 
whatever proportion of government contracts submitted to all that it may elect 
to do. Under our present tariffs and duties and schedules, iron ore comes in free. 
Eighty per cent of our imported iron ore comes from South America, 16 per cent 
from Cuba, and 4 per cent from the Scandinavian countries. Ninety per cent 
of all the iron ore imported into the United States of America is consumed by 
the Bethlehem Steel, and comes in to the Internal Revenue Department of Mary- 
land, and is converted at its Sparrows Point plant for the furnaces and for 
distribution. 

I do not know why that corporation is given this consideration. I do not 
know why that corporation, that has fought the National Maritime Union on its 
ships and cargo vessels that carry that ore to our shores, that has resisted col- 
lective bargaining in its mills, that has maintained a constant lobby in Washing- 
ton to oppose, first, legislation, and then the administration of legislation enacted 
by Congress, should be permitted to run amuck in this country and produce a 
new crop of multi-millionaires of the character of Mr. Grace, whose reputation 
is well known. 


There are others; the aircraft industry, the shipbuilding industry that 
makes various types of vessels, such as the Electric Boat Corporation, and others, 
in which a practical monopoly of government contracts exists, as well as con- 
tracts from foreign nations, flaunting labor, flaunting the authority of this 
government, flaunting public sentiment in America, inconveniencing competing 
companies by placing a penalty upon their will and ability to participate in col- 
lective bargaining. I do not know why the Congress of the United States or the 
President of the United States tolerates that condition. Three times this meas- 
ure has passed the Senate of the United States. Three times it has failed to pass 
in the House of Representatives. Three times we have failed to get a rule to 
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have it considered in the House of Representatives, even though we secured its 
approval in the House Committee on Judiciary. 

When the President of this organization, in association with our legislative 
representatives, called upon the leaders of the House organization to demand 
action on this proposition, the greatest barrage of criticism and condemnation 
was turned loose in the press of this country by the beneficiaries of these great 
contracting agencies that had occurred in a decade. The premise of that criti- 
cism was that we had conducted these conferences in the office of the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. Whose office is it? Is it the Speaker’s or is it the 
Bethlehem Steel’s office or the Electric Boat Corporation’s office or Douglas Air- 
craft’s office? We occupied that office at the invitation and with the consent of 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, and yet Congressman after Con- 
gressman, in his heart opposed to the legislation for reasons of his own, sought 
to make that incident and that publicity an excuse for his non-support of this 
legislation. 

It is possible that in this war and under the urge and necessity of expand- 
ing our own armament and military establishment, that we are going to again 
produce another crop of millionaires in America. So be it. If we can do it no 
other way, let the crop be produced. We produced quite a crop in the last war, 
and one family in the last war made profits of a thousand million dollars —a 
thousand million dollars—such a tremendous sum that they have been obliged to 
invest that money in industry after industry, and wherever they have invested 
it those companies and industries have opposed collective bargaining and have 
fought the organization of their employees by the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 

But if we have again to produce another crop, and the taxpayers of this 
country are to be assessed, so they may line their coffers with the taxpayers’ 
gold, then I say now and I shall continue to say that the least this government 
of ours can do, both in its legislative and executive departments, is to see that 
those corporations obey the law and grant to their workers that modicum of con- 
sideration which the law says must be granted. 

There can be no argument against this proposal in reason or in logic except 
the statement that they don’t want to do it, and except the statement that the 
CIO wants it. Certainly the CIO wants it. I don’t know that the American 
Federation of Labor ever thought about it. (Laughter.) If they did think about 
it, they would be afraid to endorse it for fear of hurting the feelings of an em- 
ployer or a financial interest. (Applause.) 

But the men and women of America, who have to pay the taxes and do 
the work and fight the war, if war comes, they want that equality of con- 
sideration before our government, in our Congress, and in our executive de- 
partment, and they don’t want Eugene P. Grace, of the Bethlehem Steel, 
saying to his legislative agents in Washington, “Take 60 per cent of all the 
government contracts and let the others have 40 per cent.” 

This convention should know these facts, and when this issue again 
comes before the Congress, or when it is again under consideration by our 
executive department, the voice of labor should be lifted in no uncertain 
terms to demand this consideration. (Applause.) 

The question recurs on the motion to adopt the report of the Committee. 
All in favor will rise to their feet. Those opposed will rise to their feet. 
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The resolution is adopted by the unanimous vote of the convention. 

(On a rising vote the delegates rose, applauded, and cheered.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: An announcement by Chairman Bittner. 

CHAIRMAN BITTNER: The Resolutions Committee will meet immedi- 
ately upon adjournment of the convention. 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The Secretary of the Convention. 

(Here followed announcements by Secretary Carey with respect to various 
activities outside the convention, and the following announcement was also 
made): 

SECRETARY CAREY: I have been asked to announce that all Log 
Cabin Restaurants are unfair and to urge delegates not to patronize them. 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The convention stands adjourned until 9:30 to- 


morrow morning. 
Whereupon at 5:00 o’clock p.m. an adjournment was taken to 9:30 o’clock 
Thursday morning, October 12th.) 


THIRD DAY—THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 
San Francisco, California, October 12, 1939. 


The convention was called to order at 9:30 o’clock a.m., Chairman Lewis 
presiding. 
COMMUNICATIONS 
Acting Secretary John Brophy read telegrams of greeting and good wishes, 
which will appear with others of a similar nature in an appendix at the end 
of this record. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Mr. John B. Easton has been named by President Lewis as a member on 
the Committee on Appeals. 
CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The Committee on Resolutions. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
Secretary Pressman submitted the following resolution: 


FISHERIES 

WHEREAS, (1) While our fishing resources provide a source of food 
supply for the entire population, and a source of income for a large number 
of workers and employers throughout the entire country; and 

(2) Unless prompt action is taken by the United States Government to 
form a Bureau of Fisheries, adequately financed, and capable of aiding the 
various states in establishing sound conservation laws, and capable of patrol- 
ling the fishing banks, the fishing industry in many areas is threatened with 
extinction and foreign aggression; now therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That we do ask the Congress of the United States to pro- 
vide adequate funds for the establishment of the United States Bureau of 
Fisheries on a basis capable of patrolling and scientifically studying and 
restocking these resources in all American waters including Alaska. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
a resolution proposed by the International Fishermen and Allied Workers of 
America.) 
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I move the adoption of this resolution, Mr. Chairman. 
CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The question recurs upon the motion to adopt. 
(Motion duly seconded and carried.) 


(Secretary Pressman submitted the following resolution): 


WAR AND PROFITEERING 

WHEREAS, (1) The outbreak of war in Europe with its attendant 
hysteria has already resulted in a sharp rise in prices of many commodities 
essential to the well-being of the people, and such profiteering will undoubt- 
edly continue throughout the entire period of the emergency unless checked 
by determined governmental action; and 

(2) Labor to preserve its present standards and to obtain its just share 
of the national income must continue to strive for higher wages and improved 
working conditions, a policy which becomes increasingly important in the face 
of business profiteering; now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, (1) This convention calls upon the Federal Government to 
take appropriate legislative and administrative steps to check and eliminate 
war time profiteering, and favors the passage of effective tax legislation 
designed to reclaim the excess profits which result from war time conditions; 
and 

(2) Urges the CIO unions to continue vigilantly to protect and strive for 
the improvement of the living standards of their members. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter 
of certain resolutions proposed by the Akron Industrial Union Council, the 
International Woodworkers of America, the New Jersey State Industrial 
Union Council, Lake County Industrial Union Council, United Mine Workers 
of America, Local 6408, Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists and 
Technicians, United Automobile Workers of America, Local 51, Washington 
Industrial Union Council, Park City, Utah Ladies Auxiliary, United Federal 
Workers of America, Farm Equipment Workers’ Organizing Committee, 
Cleveland Industrial Union Council, United Automobile Workers of America, 
Locals 5, 207, 259, and the Farm Equipment Workers Organizing Committee, 
Local 112.) 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 

(The motion was duly seconded and unanimously carried.) 


(Secretary Pressman submitted the following resolution:) 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FRANCHISE 

WHEREAS, The 600,000 residents of the District of Columbia are denied 
the right to vote for any of their local officials and are denied any represen- 
tation in Congress or the right to vote for the President or Vice-President of 
the United States; now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the Second Annual Convention of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations reaffirms its support of the residents of the District 
of Columbia in their fight to obtain the right to local self-government, the 
right to representation in Congress, and the right to vote for the President 
and Vice-President of the United States. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted by the Washington Industrial 
Union Council.) 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 

(The motion was duly seconded and unanimously carried.) 
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(Secretary Pressman submitted the following resolution:) 
HEARST PUBLICATIONS 

WHEREAS, (1) In the past year many Hearst newspapers have engaged 
in collective bargaining and signed wage agreements with the American News- 
paper Guild, and the Hearst national offices have made a proposal for a 
national conference with the American Newspaper Guild; and 

(2) In spite of this, the Hearst management has persisted in a ten 
months’ effort to smash the American Newspaper Guild in Chicago, and instead 
of seeking to work out an honorable formula of settlement, has launched 
through the courts an injunctional attack that threatens the civil liberties of 
the entire CIO in the State of Illinois; now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO call upon the Hearst management to 
settle the Herald-American strike in Chicago on an honorable basis as proof 
of its avowed desire to establish harmonious relations nationally with the 
American Newspaper Guild; and 

(2) That the CIO will assist in uefeating the injunctions obtained in 
Chicago by the Hearst enterprises in order to preserve the civil rights of labor. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted by the American Newspaper Guild.) 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 

(The motion was -duly seconded and unanimously carried.) 


(Secretary Pressman submitted the following resolution:) 


PRIVATE SOCIAL AGENCIES 


WHEREAS, (1) The private social service agencies, although administer- 
ing a substantial portion of the services vitally necessary to the working 
men and women of the country, have little appreciation, in general, of the 
program of labor and the importance of maintaining decent wages and work- 
ing conditions for their employees; and 

(2) Labor, although contributing a sizable part of the funds necessary to 
maintain such private social service agencies, is inadequately represented on 
their administrative boards and does not have sufficient voice in opposing re- 
trenchment policies and personnel practices in this field at a time when the need 
for such services, despite public relief, is as great as ever; now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That this convention urge its affiliated organizations 
and members to seek adequate representation of labor on the directing bodies 
of private welfare agencies; and 

(2) That the Congress of Industrial Organizations and its members sup- 
port wholeheartedly the organization of employees in such agencies so that 
genuine collective bargaining and decent working conditions may be estab- 
lished in a field so important to the well-being of the laboring people of the 
country. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted by the United Office and Profes- 
sional Workers of America.) 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 

(The motion was duly seconded and unanimously carried.) 


(Secretary Pressman submitted the following resolution:) 
CHILD LABOR 
WHEREAS, While considerable progress has been made in the elimina- 
tion of child labor in industries operating in interstate commerce, recent events 
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call for the necessity of strengthening the enforcement of the child labor pro- 
visions of the Fair Labor Standards Act, the passage of the Child Labor 
Amendment to eliminate child labor in intrastate industries, and firm opposi- 
tion against the relaxation of child labor prohibitions under the name of 
“emergency”; now, therefore be it 
RESOLVED, (1) That this convention calls for the full and complete 
enforcement of the child labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act; and 
(2) The passage of the Federal Child Labor Amendment in State Legis- 
latures. 
I move the adoption of the resolution. 


CHAIRMAN BITTNER: I second the motion. 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The question recurs upon the adoption of the 
resolution of the committee. 

The adoption of this resolution may serve to put a damper upon those 
war advocates who are already appealing for the wiping out of the protec- 
tion of woman labor in industry and of child labor in industry. It is a rather 
sad commentary that at this period of the European War there are serious- 
minded people, both within and without the government, whose sole contri- 
bution either to world peace or the effective administration of a possible war, 
is to go about wringing their hands, figuratively speaking, and advocating 
that the restrictions on woman labor in industry and on child labor in indus- 
try in this country should be abolished. (Loud applause.) 

To one of these individuals, representing some agency of the government, 
the Chair said that under no circumstances would any consideration be given 
by labor now to such suggestion that in the event of war, government agencies 
could be created upon which labor would have adequate representation with 
industry and those agencies could consider the degree of emergency, and 
those agencies could make such representations to the Federal powers of the 
Congress as may be necessary with respect to the maintenance of maximum 
production. 

It is idle and absurd, and it is not sound judgment for anyone to believe 
that a great and patriotic contribution to lodge the security of the nation in 
the successful conduct of a war would be to put a lot of children and women 
to work. I heartily approve of the recommendation of the Committee. (Loud 


applause.) 
(The motion was duly seconded and unanimously carried.) 


(Secretary Pressman submitted the following resolution:) 


JUDICIARY 

WHEREAS, (1) The decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the Hague case giving full force and effect to the Civil Rights Act places 
a grave responsibility upon the judiciary to see to the protection of our civil 
liberties; and 

(2) The policy of the New Deal in appointing liberal lawyers and states- 
men to the bench and the cleansing of corrupt influences helped to restore 
the confidences of the masses in the judiciary. At the same time employers 
and reactionary organizations throughout the country still look to the courts 
for the blocking of social legislation and several decisions of the courts have 
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tended to nullify the protection of the National Labor Relations Act; now, 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention welcomes the improvement in the 
Federal judiciary and the restoration of confidence therein and expresses its 
belief that a reliable and progressive judiciary attuned to the needs and 
desires of the American people can make a distinct contribution to democratic 
government and to the welfare of the American people. 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 

(The motion was duly seconded and unanimously carried.) 


(Secretary Pressman submitted the following resolution:) 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


WHEREAS, (1) The National Government of a democratic country has 
a peculiar responsibility to maintain model conditions of employment and 
model relationships, which are now far from good in the Federal service; and 

(2) The United Federal Workers has adopted the following program: 

(1) Five day week and time and a half for overtime, 

(2) Adequate minimum wage, 

(3) Fair opportunity of promotion with automatic increases in pay 
based on service, 

(4) Abolition of compulsory QSL (quarters, subsistence and laundry), 

(5) Improved conditions in all government institutions and for all 
maintenance workers, 

(6) Extension of the Civil Service and the classification Acts through- 
out the service, maintaining those wage boards and other pro- 
cedures that now give employees protection, 

(7) Optional retirement after thirty years’ service and provision 
of unemployment and sickness insurance for all government 
workers, 

(8) Creation of a fair and impartial appeals machinery for all 
disputes and grievances in the Federal service, 

(9) Recognition by all Federal departments and agencies of the 
right of Federal workers to join unions at their own will and 
to be represented at all times, in all discussions and negotia- 
tions by persons of their own choice; 

now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO approves and endorses this program and 
supports the legislation and administrative action necessary for its accom- 
plishment. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter 
of certain resolutions proposed by the United Federal Workers of America 
and the Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists and Technicians.) 


I move the adoption of the resolution. 
(The motion was duly seconded.) 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The motion is to adopt. 
President Baker of the Federal Workers of America. 


PRESIDENT BAKER: Mr. Chairman, Delegates: I wish to say a word 
about this situation of the Federal Workers, particularly at this time. The 
convention has adopted a number of resolutions concerning the present crisis 
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I wish to point out that any crisis, real or imaginary, can attack labor stand- 
ards in two ways: one, the breaking down of the machinery of government; 
and two, a direct attack on conditions of government employees. For this 
reason ‘we ask and we look to our brothers and sister throughout the CIO 
to assist us in defending, maintaining and building up the standard of wages, 
the conditions of work, and all the other conditions of employment that are 
essential to the proper progress of the labor movement. It will include Federal 
employees as well as others. 

We ask the unanimous support of this resolution. But beyond that we 
shall expect and hope to find, as we have in the past, the same close working 
relationship between all of the CIO organizations of the country. 

I think you know that Federal employees do practically all kinds of jobs. 
Consequently, the conditions and standards of work established for Federal 
employees affect practically all kinds of workers. Thus it is that what is done 
within the Federal service immediately has its resultant effect throughout all 
of industry. 

That is why, Mr. Chairman, we ask the support of the convention with 
respect to this resolution. (Loud applause.) 


(The motion was unanimously carried.) 


(Secretary Pressman submitted the following resolution:) 


AMERICAN RED CROSS 


WHEREAS, The workers of this country have been substantial contributors 
to the American Red Cross for carrying out its humanitarian objectives; now, 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention calls upon the Governing Board of the 
American Red Cross to afford suitable representation to organized labor in recog- 
nition of its contribution and furtherance of the objectives of the American Red 
Cross. 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 

(The motion was duly seconded.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The motion is to adopt. 

May the Chair say that the presentation of this resolution by the Committee 
to the convention is, in his opinion, most timely. The American Red Cross needs 
to be democratized. It is too close a corporation. It is too near the well-springs 
of American finance and those who set themselves up as being the American 
aristocracy. 

There are chapters and units of the Red Cross in various sections of our 
country that are nothing more nor less than exclusive clubs or social organiza- 
tions from which the average American is debarred and the sacred portals of 
whose chapter no average American may enter. 

The sum total of all wisdom does not yet lie in the governing body or the 
chapters of the American Red Cross. A large proportion of the finance and 
revenues of the Red Cross is contributed by men and women who earn their bread 
by the sweat of their brow. In the annual drives of the Red Cross for funds, 
labor, during the period of the last war, and labor since the period of the last war, 
has made its contribution enthusiastically and without reservation. And yet 
there have been times when those in authority in the Red Cross have refused to 
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extend a helping hand to workers in distress for fear of antagonizing some of 
the financial or industrial interests of this country. 

If labor is to be taxed in support of the Red Cross (and labor is taxed in its 
voluntary system), then labor is entitled to representation on the policy-making 
bodies of the American Red Cross. In this matter, as with other matters, govern- 
mental, public and otherwise, I do not understand the sense of the policies of some 
of these administrators who consider the workers of this country merely to be 
hewers of wood and drawers of water and not entitled to have its opinion, or 
their opinions, considered in the policy-making body which labor in America 
sustains. 

It is time for the American Red Cross to understand that over 40,000,000 
Americans earn their living, when they can get employment, and it is time for 
the American Red Cross to understand that if that institution is to be main- 
tained, and confidence and cooperation are to continue in the effective work of 
that organization, their name must consider the views of labor and give labor 
representation on the governing bodies of that organization. (Loud and sus- 
tained applause.) 

(The motion was unanimously carried.) 


(Secretary Pressman submitted the following resolution:) 


CITIZENSHIP FOR FILIPINOS 

WHEREAS, Large numbers of Filipino workers in this country have dem- 
onstrated their allegiance to the United States in their determination to fight 
along with the rest of the American people for the preservation of democratic 
institutions, but under the present law the Filipino people in this country are 
ineligible to become citizens; now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention urges Congress to enact legislation af- 
fording an opportunity to the Filipino people in this country who are native 
citizens of the Philippine Islands and permanent residents of the United States 
to become citizens upon compliance with the naturalization laws. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
a resolution proposed by the Northwest Alaska Cannery Workers Union, 
Local 226.) 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 

(The motion was duly seconded and unanimously carried.) 


(Secretary Pressman submitted the following resolution: ) 


TAXATION 

WHEREAS, (1) The systems of taxation now employed by the Federal, 
State and Local governments heap an increasing burden on the working people 
and consumer incomes, and fail to provide revenue to maintain necessary govern- 
mental services and social programs; now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO hereby calls for a sound system of taxation 
based upon the principle that taxation should serve the double purpose of pro- 
viding adequate revenue and correcting the present mal-distribution of income; 
and 

(2) That the CIO hereby expresses its complete opposition to all forms of 
sales and other consumer taxation, direct or indirect; and 
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(3) The Executive Officers of the CIO are instructed to prepare a tax pro- 
gram which will tap the large aggregates of wealth and income. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of a 
resolution proposed by the United Rubber Workers of America.) 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 

(The motion was duly seconded and unanimously carried.) 


(Secretary Pressman submitted the following resolution: ) 


LABOR PRISONERS 

WHEREAS, Labor has cause to remember the men who have been impris- 
oned in the course of labor’s struggle to achieve its rights and must carry on an 
unceasing struggle to secure their freedom; now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, (1) The CIO hereby pledges its full support to Warren K. 
Billings, who has been in prison for 20 years, because of his labor activities, and 
calls for his immediate pardoning; and 

(2) The CIO gives its support to King, Ramsay and Conner, members of 
the Marine Firemen, Oilers, Watertenders & Wipers Association, who are now 
imprisoned in San Quentin on a frame-up charge; and 

(3) The CIO requests commutation of sentence and clemency for Emery 
Albers, Otis Battaglia, Robert Shingleton, Barney Bozetto and Sam Ferro, who 
are in the Illinois prison on a charge of murder, and all persons involved believe 
that they should now be released. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
certain resolutions proposed by the New Jersey State Industrial Union Council, 
and Springfield Industrial Union Council.) 

I move the adoption of that resolution. 

(The motion was duly seconded.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The question recurs upon the motion to adopt. All 
those in favor of this motion will rise to their feet. 

(The entire delegation arose amid loud applause.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: Those opposed? (No response.) 

The record will show that the resolution is adopted by the unanimous vote 
of the convention. 

The Committee. 


(Secretary Pressman submitted the following resolution:) 


PUBLIC PRESS 

WHEREAS, (1) Certain sections of the public press tend month by month 
to reveal a more violent bias against labor organizations, a bias expressed not 
only in editorials but in news reports; and 

(2) Such bias reflects not only the industrial connections of the policy- 
making groups which control the periodicals in question, but also without doubt 
the resistance of some publishers to the self-organization of their employees for 
the betterment of their conditions; and 

(3) Such bias, by leading to the distortion of the news, constitutes an abuse 
of the privileges of a free press and reduces the value of newspapers to the gen- 
eral public; now, therefore be it 
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RESOLVED, That the CIO renews its challenge to the newspaper publish- 
ers of the nation to comply with the National Labor Relations Act and permit the 
self-organization of their employees and to make every effort to find and publish 
the truth and the whole truth in matters related to labor. 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 


(The motion was duly seconded.) 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The question recurs upon the motion. 
Delegate Cannon. 


DELEGATE CANNON: Mr. Chairman, the wording of the resolution said, 
“Certain sections of the public press,” which gives one the impression that there 
were some sections, or a great many sections, that were not subject to the criti- 
cism of the resolution. As far as the CIO is concerned, there is at least 90 per 
cent of the press of America that is hostile, and openly hostile, to everything per- 
taining to CIO. CIO cannot get an even break in the press. 


Last Monday I happened to be coming through Los Angeles to this conven- 
tion and I got a copy of the Los Angeles Times. My acquaintance with the Los 
Angeles Times began forty years ago and, as far as I know, in those forty years 
there has not been an item of credit to the labor movement in the Los Angeles 
Times. (Applause.) Forty years ago, and even twenty years ago, the Los An- 
geles Times stood out preeminently, if I may use that word, as the most hostile 
paper in the country as far as labor is concerned. 

That is not the case.today. The Hearst press is far more vicious than the 
Los Angeles Times, and the rest of the press has pretty well caught up to the 
Los Angeles Times in its treatment of labor. 

This will give you an idea of how it is done in the Los Angeles Times. It is 
not so much of what the CIO has done in this, or that the CIO is responsible for 
this. The entire clipping is about a fifth of a column, so I shall read it. Itis a 
Washington dispatch concerning the activities of the Dies Committee: 

“The House committee on un-American activities made public tonight a pur- 
ported Communist party report which complained of lack of progress locally in 
the CIO, although, it said, ‘John L. Lewis will not get after our comrades for 
being Communists.’ 

“ ‘The AFL comrades are afraid to recruit because of William Green,’ the 
document said. Lewis is national president of the CIO and Green of the AFL. 

“Chairman Dies of the House committee said the document was identified by 
Martin Chancey, secretary of the local Communist party, as part of an official 
report that he had sent to an official body of the party. 

“Although the report described as ‘most serious’ a lack of ‘party building’ in 
the CIO, it noted that two new locals were organized in the teachers’ union. 

“ ‘There is a small party unit in the G. P. O. (Government Printing Office),’ 
the report continued. ‘There are very excellent comrades in the Street Car Men’s 
Union, the Musicians, Office Workers, Iron Workers. In the Barber’s Union, the 
Retail Clerks, in the Painters, we are just holding our position. But our work 
among the machinists in the Navy Yard is at a standstill.’” 

To those who are not familiar with the CIO and the American Federation of 
Labor, in reading that you get the inference that all these are CIO unions, loaded 
down with “comrades.” The Teachers’ Union, the first one mentioned, is an 
AF of L union. Of the whole group mentioned, the CIO has an Office Workers, 
but so has the American Federation of Labor, and we don’t know which one it is. 
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The CIO has a Retail Clerks Union, but so has the American Federation of Labor. 
We don’t know what it is. 

But the entire odium that the article is intended to carry is loaded down to 
the shoulders with CIO. I am not going to charge at this time that this rewrite 
man in the Los Angeles Times is responsible for getting up, or the setting up of 
this article. The Dies Committee is plenty capable of doing any kind of dirt of 
that nature. Nevertheless, that is what is being spread throughout the country. 

What is the remedy? It is not immediate, but it is pressing. You cannot 
convert the great mass of the press in the United States to decency. That is out 
of the question. We have got to prepare and get ready in order that we can 
establish our own daily papers from Portland, Maine, to San Francisco, Port- 
land, Oregon, on the Pacific Coast. (Loud applause.) 

Our members have got to have access to the truth. If we cannot get it 
through the presses that exist today, let us begin at least laying plans to get our 
own press and get the truth not only to our own members, but to the great mass 
of the people of the country. (Loud applause.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The question recurs upon the motion to adopt the 
Committee’s report. 

(The motion was unanimously carried.) 


(Secretary Pressman submitted the following resolution: ) 


COOPERATIVES 

WHEREAS, (1) Increased purchasing power in the hands of the great 
masses of the workers of the country is essential to a renewed and consistent 
prosperity; and 

(2) If wage increases obtained by union action are to result in permanent 
expansion of consuming power, methods must be developed to prevent rising 
prices from absorbing the gains which are made; and 

(3) The development of an adequate system of consumers cooperatives may 
be an effective weapon directly available to wage earners to control the prices of 
the things they buy; and 

(4) The last Congress of the Co-operative League of the United States by 
resolution affirmed its belief in and commended to all its affiliates the advantages 
of union organization of its employees and of collective bargaining with them; 
now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO express its appreciation of that action of 
the Co-operative League; and 

(2) Commends to all its affiliates investigation and appropriate action in 
regard to the development of cooperatives for the distribution of the goods and 
services required by our members. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted by the United Federal Workers of 


America.) 
I move the adoption of the resolution. 
(The motion was duly seconded and unanimously carried.) 


(Secretary Pressman submitted the following resolution: ) 


WOMEN’S AUXILIARIES 
WHEREAS, The mothers, wives, sisters and daughters of industrial work- 
ers often carry the heaviest burden in industrial strife and are at all times an 
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indispensable aid in building and maintaining effective union organization; now, 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention reaffirms its support of the development 
of trade union education among the women as an effective means of mobilizing 
support for unionism among the families of union members. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of a 
resolution proposed by the Cleveland Industrial Union Council.) 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 

(The motion was duly seconded and unanimously carried.) 


(Secretary Pressman submitted the following resolution: ) 


LABOR UNITY 

As a substitute for the resolutions which have been submitted pertaining to 
labor unity this Committee wishes to point out that the CIO has created a Nego- 
tiating Committee with full authority, consisting of John L. Lewis, Philip Mur- 
ray and Sidney Hillman. We recommend that this Negotiating Committee be 
continued and authorized to exercise its discretion in any future negotiations. 

(The resolutions related to labor unity were proposed by the following: 

Textile Workers Organizing Committee 

New Jersey State Industrial Union Council 

Tarentum District Industrial Union Council 

Oak Hill Industrial Union Council 

West Virginia Industrial Union Council 

Marion County Industrial Union Council 

Logan County Industrial Union Council 

Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists & Technicians 

International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 

Farm Equipment Workers Organizing Committee 

United Mine Workers of America: 

Locals 6125, 5849, 5855, 5770, 5812, 4358, 6026, 6426, 6087, 5812.) 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 

CHAIRMAN BITTNER: I second the motion. 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: And the motion is to adopt the resolution presented 
by the Committee. Those in favor will rise to their feet. 

(The entire delegation arose in support of the motion, amid loud applause.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: And those opposed will please stand. (No response.) 

The record will show that the resolution is adopted by the unanimous rising 
vote of the convention. 


(Secretary Pressman submitted the following resolution:) 


CRIMINAL SYNDICALISM AND ALIEN LEGISLATION 

WHEREAS, (1) The civil liberties of the American people are indivisible 
and a threat to one group is a menace to all; and 

(2) Certain legislation is now pending before Congress which, while directed 
at aliens would strike at the fundamental civil liberties of the American people; 
now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO hereby expresses its opposition to anti-alien 
bills that are opposed to the basic foundations of our democracy which would 
menace not only the civil liberties of aliens, but of all of us; and 
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(2) The CIO urges the defeat of such measures as the Hobbs and Dempsey 
bills and the Criminal Syndicalism Bill and proposes as a sound policy toward 
aliens, a reasonable opportunity to become citizens, with provisions in cases of 
hardship to those who through no fault of their own, cannot meet. the essential 
requirements, and the adoption of a widespread program of adult education to 
inculcate the principles of democracy. 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 

(The motion was duly seconded and unanimously carried.) 


(Secretary Pressman submitted the following resolution: ) 


UNITY OF NEGRO AND WHITE WORKERS 


WHEREAS, Employers constantly seek to split one group of workers from 
another, and thus to deprive them of their full economic strength, by arousing 
prejudices based on race, creed, color or nationality, and one of the most frequent 
weapons used by employers to accomplish this end is to create false conflicts be- 
tween Negro and white workers; now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO hereby pledges itself to uncompromising opposi- 
tion to any form of discrimination, whether political or economic, based upon 
race, color, creed or nationality. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of a 
resolution proposed by the Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists and 
Technicians.) 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 

CHAIRMAN BITTNER: I second the motion. 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The motion is to concur. Are there any remarks? 
(No response.) 

Let all those who favor the adoption of this resolution rise to their feet. 

(The entire delegation arose in support of the motion, amid loud applause.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: Those who are opposed to the adoption of the resolu- 
tion will rise to their feet. (No response.) 

The record will show that the resolution is adopted by the unanimous rising 
vote of the convention. (Loud applause.) 


(Secretary Pressman submitted the following resolution:) 


THE COST OF LIVING AND WAGES 

WHEREAS, (1) The working men and women in the United States do 
not yet receive a fair share of the results of their own labor; and 

(2) It becomes necessary for labor to win wage increases in order to pre- 
serve its present inadequate standards; and 

(3) An effort has been made to compel the working men and women in the 
United States to remain chained to their present standard of living by limiting 
wage increases to increases in the cost of living; now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO hereby condemns as pernicious and inequitable 
the principle that wage increases must be related to increases in the cost of 
living as simply a way to chain labor forever to its present inadequate share 
in the wealth of this country. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of a 
resolution proposed by the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America.) 

T move the adoption of the resolution. 
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CHAIRMAN BITTNER: I second the motion. 
CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The question recurs upon the motion. 


The Chairman cannot avoid saying one word in approval of the principles 
so excellently stated in the resolution. Quite often people whose knowledge 
of economics is superficial or unsound believe that they are taking a very 
virtuous position when they say that they are quite willing for the wages of 
the workers of this country to advance in proportion to the increase in the cost 
of living. 

That position presupposes that the economic status of the workers of 
this country is ideal in relation to cost of production, national income and the 
other varied factors of consideration. 

The contrary is true. The relationship of labor, both to the cost of pro- 
duction, to the total value of our commodities produced, to the total national 
income and the increasing production efficiency of our producing machine is 
totally inadequate. For labor to accept that philosophy would mean that as 
increased efficiencies in production came into use, new formulas are devised 
in chemistry, in engineering and otherwise, that the consequent displacement 
of labor and the lowering of the cost of production through the utilization of 
engineering and semi-automatic machines would constantly tend to debase labor, 
to give labor an increasingly smaller proportion of the total value of its pro- 
duction and a constantly lessening participation in the whole of the national 
income in proportion of the relationship of labor to the national population. 

It is economically unsound, socially unjust and politically unwise. Labor 
must unceasingly be on guard against the acceptance of this philosophy, because 
I proclaim that the position of labor in our economy is not ideal, or just, or 
satisfactory. Labor wants a continuously increasing participation in the in- 
creased productivity of modern industry, and a larger share in the bounties of 
our national wealth. 

On no other premise can employment be maintained; under no other ar- 
rangement can national purchasing power be maintained; upon no other ar- 
rangement can we care for that element of our population constantly being dis- 
possessed by participation in our internal economy and our productive establish- 
ment by the utilization of energy, the application of new formulas, by the use 
of automatic and semi-automatic machines. 

Labor wants a larger participation, and labor must have an increasing 
participation in the fruits of our men of genius, of our technicians, of our chem- 
ists of high and low degree. The chemists of America meet and they inform 
the country that the wonders and the potentialities of industrial chemistry have 
scarcely scratched the surface of possibilities. And tomorrow, out of the mind 
of one man may come an idea that will revolutionize industry; that will make 
possible that industry to operate with 50 per cent less manpower and twice or 
ten times its present production. These industries of ours cannot be kept in 
operation as they constantly increase their producing power, except by con- 
stantly increasing the buying power of the American population. Labor cannot 
be a consumer of the products of men and factories unless labor is given 
a constantly increasing participation in the increasing efficiency of production 
and in the natural wealth of the nation. I think the presentation of this resolu- 
tion is most timely. I think it is a very important consideration. I think it is 
well that our people should be constantly on guard and, without apology, at 
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all times decline to accept that status that is given labor by those who say, 
virtuously and sanctimoniously, like Pharisees in the market places, “Oh, yes! I 
am perfectly willing that if the price of milk goes up in a community, wages 
shall be increased so that the worker can still get exactly the same amount of 
milk for his children.” 

I think the resolution should be adopted. (Loud applause.) 

(The motion was unanimously carried.) 

(Secretary Pressman submitted the following resolution:) 


FEDERAL ANTI-LYNCHING LEGISLATION 

WHEREAS, (1) A Bill was introduced at the last session of Congress 
intended to eliminate lynching and pave the way for extending the benefits 
of the New Deal and democracy to millions of Negro workers and under-privi- 
leged white workers; and 

(2) Such anti-lynching legislation passed by Congress would help the free 
organization of labor; now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That this convention endorses the principle of federal 
anti-lynching legislation; and 

(2) That the Executive Officers of the CIO be instructed to work for the 
passage of an Anti-Lynching Bill in the coming session of Congress. 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 

(The motion was duly seconded and unanimously carried.) 

(Secretary Pressman submitted the following resolution:) 


NATIONAL GUARD 

WHEREAS, (1) Organized labor has constantly opposed the use of the 
National Guard in labor disputes, knowing the bitter record of their use at the 
request of corporate interests, when armed with clubs, tear gas and machine 
guns they have broken up picketing, disbanded meetings, prevented the distribu- 
tion of leaflets, made mass arrests and assaulted and killed workers; and 

(2) A bill has been introduced, H.R. 5270, to restrict and limit the use of 
the National Guard; now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That in accordance with the CIO policy, full support be given 
to the principles of H.R. 5270 restricting the use of the National Guard in labor 
disputes and preventing violations of civil liberties by the National Guard. 

I move the adoption of this resolution. 

(The motion was duly seconded. 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: All those in favor of the adoption of this resolution 
will please stand. 

(The entire delegation arose in support of the motion, amid loud and sus- 

tained applause.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: Those opposed will please stand. (No response.) 
The resolution is adopted by the unanimous vote of the convention. 


(Secretary Pressman submitted the following resolution:) 


PUBLIC EDUCATION 
WHEREAS, A committee of the CIO has participated upon invitation in 
the Congress on Education for Democracy, and this participation has constituted 
a reminder and a recognition of labor’s stake in and concern for the fair and 
proper operation of the nation’s schools; therefore be it 
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RESOLVED, That the CIO calls upon its affiliates to take their proper 
places upon school boards and join in local conferences to discuss educational 
policy; and 

(2) That the CIO call upon the nation’s educators to recognize further the 
concern of labor in public education and the role which labor can play in making 
education a real instrument for implementing democracy; and 

(3) That this convention expresses its support for and calls for the en- 
actment of S. 1305 which provides for a detailed program of federal aid to educa- 
tional facilities throughout the country in rural and urban areas. 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 

CHAIRMAN BITTNER: I second the motion. 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The motion is to adopt. 

Delegate Ralph Hetzel, Jr. 

DELEGATE HETZEL: Mr. Kennedy has asked me to read the follow- 
ing brief report on the activities of the Committee on Public Education, which 
was appointed by the President of the CIO: 

Upon the request of the Dean of Teacher’s College at Columbia University 
the President of the CIO appointed a committee composed of the following 
members: 


Thomas F. Kennedy Ralph Hetzel, Jr. 
George Addes Kathryn Lewis 
John Brophy Lucy Randolph Mason 


Thomas F. Burns 
James B. Carey 
Richard Francis 


Morris Muster 
John Owens 
George C. Peacock 


Adolph Germer John Phillips 
Louis Goldblatt Lee Pressman 
Clinton S. Golden Emil Rieve 

J. B. S. Hardman John Santo 
Don Harris August Scholle 


This committee was asked to cooperate with the Congress on Education 
for Democracy which met in New York City in August. A number of the 
members of the committee participated in the sessions of that Congress and in 
the seminars which took place there to formulate policies for the adjustment 
of American education to the preservation of our Democracy. 

A representative committee, or seminar, recommended to the Congress 
that there be a continuation committee of that Congress to lay plans for making 
a more permanent organization to promote the purposes of the Congress. This 
committee was made up of representatives of 28 national organizations of all 
kinds. On that continuation committee were appointed by the Dean of Teach- 
er’s College, Mr. Thomas Kennedy and Mr. Ralph Hetzel. 

A meeting of the continuation committee was held in New York on Sep- 
tember 28, at which it was decided that definite plans should be made for a 
continuation Congress on Education for Democracy. That Congress should be 
made up of the various committees appointed for the position, organizations 
which included the CIO. The Congress would be governed by a board made 
up of representatives of each of these organizations. Plans are now under way 
for the formation of a definite and continuing organization. 
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The fundamental recommendations of the Congress held in New York 
were for the widespread establishment of so-called Lay Conferences in various 
States and local communities throughout the nation. These conferences were 
to include representatives of labor, industry, and other elements in the com- 
munity. These conferences would give an opportunity for all elements in the 
community to express to the officials of the public schools and other educational 
institutions, their concept of the way public education should be carried on. It 
would give an opportunity for the correction of many serious shortcomings in 
public education, especially from labor’s point of view. 

According to the view of the members of the Committee who attended the 
Congress, the most important accomplishment was the recognition of labor’s 
profound concern for and stake in, American public education. It provided the 
basis for a machinery by which labor would have an opportunity to express 
its interests and its needs in relation to the schools which educate labor’s 
children. 

It was a recognition of the fact that, after all, it was organized labor which 
first fought for free public education and that it is still labor which is the greatest 
champion of the highest standards of universal public education. 

(Loud applause.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The question recurs upon the motion to adopt 
the report of the Committee. 

President Flaxer, of the State, County & Municipal Workers of America. 

PRESIDENT FLAXER: Mr. Chairman and fellow Delegates: I want 
to call attention to another phase of public education in this country, to which 
we must begin to turn our attention. I am referring to the subject matter of 
our public libraries. 

The public libraries in this country are perhaps the institutions of education 
to which most of the working men and women of this country have any access 
to. There are thousands of libraries in this country, and these libraries have 
various boards on them which supervise the type of books that are on the 
shelves of the public libraries. 

I think that that is exercising an important jurisdiction over the education 
of the public. I know that in a number of libraries in this country where we 
have local unions, literature of the CIO is excluded from either the private 
shelves or the public shelves of the library, whereas anti-labor literature is 
spread out all over the place. 

I know that the American Libraries Association, at its most recent con- 
vention, began to enunciate the princ’ple that the American libraries are a 
people’s university, and on that basis they are going to the United States 
Congress for funds to assist them in spreading the library service throughout 
the country to places where there are no libraries. 

I whole-heartedly endorse the support of the Federal Government for the 
extension of libraries. But I do think that when public funds are involved, 
just as on the question of government conduct, just as this question of any 
other publication, labor ought to get its representation on the boards of those 


government agencies. I know that our local unions have had very bitter strug- 


gles, even in the libraries, to get any kind of union recognition. I know, too, 
that the censorship exercised by the boards in the libraries is of such a char- 
acter as to make it impossible to receive any information or knowledge about 
the labor movement, wh‘ch information and knowledge any average working 


man would like to find out or get. 
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I think that in passing this resolution we should bear in mind the problem 
of the public libraries, which are really the institutions for the education of the 
common man in this country. 

(Loud applause.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: Brother Kennedy. (Loud and sustained applause, 
with delegates arising.) 

DELEGATE KENNEDY: Mr. Chairman, the resolution before the con- 
vention, in my judgment, is very important; so important that this convention 
should not merely adopt the resolution and then go home and forget all about 
it. I happen to be a member of the President’s Committee on Public Educa- 
tion. This committee has made a very comprehensive report to the Congress 
of the United States and to the President bearing upon the federal participation 
in public education of every description in the various states. 

I recollect during the investigation conducted by this committee that we 
found in many states of the Union, particularly in the South, and specifically 
in Mississippi, that federal grants for vocational guidance were being used by 
sweat shop operators in the South for the exploitation of child labor under 
the guise of vocational education. 

Our committee made strong representations to the Congress with respect 
to the elimination of this abuse, and we believe that we have stopped for all 
time the misuse of federal moneys along this particular line. 

The work of that committee developed some other points which were of 
interest to me, chief among them being the fact that labor in this country, with 
few exceptions, as affecting certain areas of the country, is asleep with respect 
to the great educational features of our form of government with regard to 
the application of those features to the lives of the people whom labor represents. 

My friends, we had meetings of the caliber referred to by Vice-President 
Murray the other day, where labor, business, industry and farmers and govern- 
ment were represented in those meetings. It was appalling the ignorance that 
was developed with respect to the lack of knowledge on the part of ‘many 
people, including the educators, if you please, as to the part that organized labor 
is playing in this country with respect to education, so that we might have 
greater knowledge of real economic factors that concern the people of this 
nation, and especially with regard to distribution, with regard to national in- 
come, with regard to the machine age problem, and with regard to labor’s 
program with respect to the solution of these problems. As a matter of fact, 
some of the finest educators in this country who were represented in that con- 
ference openly and frankly expressed their views with respect to the lack of 
knowledge upon the part of educators, with respect to the part that labor 
plays and should play in this program. 

A seven- or eight-point program was agreed upon there, which was calcu- 
lated to bring into this picture, in the various areas of the country, labor, with 
its program starting out fundamentally in our public school systems in the 
various communities of the country. We believe if this program is fully car- 
ried out that labor will find the means to make itself felt in these great prob- 
lems involving education not only for our children but adult education, vocational 
education, and every type of educational facility calculated to serve the best 
interests of the people. 

My friends, it can be said to the everlasting credit of CIO, that we have 
taken a strong, vigorous position on this important subject, and we propose to 
follow through to the end, that labor problems may be better known and thar 
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the program of labor may be taught, not only in our public schools, but in our 
colleges as well, and to the end that federal grants of money to the various 
states for educational purposes may be utilized to that end. 

This committee has every intention of following up this program and we 
believe that you, through our representatives and our membership back at home, 
can be of great help in putting into actual being in this country real democratic 
processes in our educational institutions. 

I thank you. (Loud applause.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: Are there any further remarks? (No response.) 

(The motion was unanimously carried.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The next resolution to be reported by the com- 
mittee will deal with certain action of a political nature. Before the committee 
makes its report I am going to take this opportunity, with your consent, to pre- 
sent to the convention a representative of Labor’s Non-Partisan League. You 
are all generally familiar with the work of Labor’s Non-Partisan League, of 
which the Chairman happens to be an officer. We have with us this morning 
Mr. Ely Oliver, Executive Vice-President of Labor’s Non-Partisan League, 
with headquarters at Washington, D.C. 


I take great pleasure in presenting at this time Mr. Eli Oliyer, Executive 
Vice President of Labor’s Non-Partisan League. 
(Whereupon the entire delegation arose amid loud and sustained ap- 
plause.) 
MR. ELI OLIVER 
Executive Vice President, Labor’s Non-Partisan League 


Mr. President, Delegates: It is a great privilege to attend and a great 
honor to be able to address this splendid convention of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations. As I have listened to the masterful analysis of our 
social problems by your great President at the opening of this convention, as I 
have listened to the resolutions offered and adopted here, I have realized more 
strongly than ever that the major hope of such progress in the United States 
rests upon the organizations affiliated with this convention—with the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. (Loud applause.) 

I have attended your state convention, I have attended your first National 
Convention, I have seen the enthusiasm of rookies, hardened into the strong 
confidence, the strong determination of veterans. I know that the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations will continue to go forward as it has to greater 
victories upon industrial and political fields. 

As I have listened to these resolutions I have thought again and again that 
it is too bad that final action is not being taken here upon the subject matter 
of these resolutions. Unfortunately, many of them still must be submitted to 
another Congress; a Congress in which the sympathy for the cause of labor, to 
put it mildly, is somewhat less strong than it is here in San Francisco today. 
When these problems are presented to the Congress of the United States, we 
shall meet a situation that calls for your serious consideration here. It is a 
problem that has been before the United States Congress, not just for one 
session, but for many years now, in many different forms. In the last session 
of that Congress we saw a body elected presumably to preserve the interests 
of the United States; many of them elected upon a platform of direct service 
to the people and to labor in the United States, and they turned their backs 
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upon human interests and did everything possible not only to delay further prog- 
ress, but to undermine those steps we have already made in the right direction. 

During that Congress, with our millions still unemployed, with millions of 
our people living in what are nothing better than pigsties, with millions in 
poverty that can never be justified in the United States, we saw those Congress- 
men turn their attention to the cutting of relief appropriations, to the under- 
mining of our wage and hour legislation, and to the destruction of the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

These problems confronting you are to go before the next United States 
Congress. With them will go that problem so ably discussed by our President: 
The problem of keeping America out of this war. We know that today the 
Congress of the United States has an unmistakable mandate from the people 
of the United States to keep out of war. Again there can be no doubt about 
the sentiment of our people. But a few of us can remember what happened in 
1917, when there had already been a mandate just as unmistakable and just as 
clear from all the people of the nation. 

In spite of that situation we still must look to our politicians. In looking to 
them, I want to call your attention, just for a few moments, to another speaker 
on the first day of this convention. You heard here Governor Culbert Olson of 
California. I say there is not a finer Governor, a more sincere or courageous 
friend of humanity in the United States, than Governor Olson of California. 
(Loud applause.) 

The Governor told you of the appointment he made to the office dealing 
directly with industrial relations. The man appointed to that office, Mr. George 
Kidwell, of San Francisco, I am glad to be able to tell you, is a member of the 
State Executive Committee of Labor’s Non-Partisan League of California. Here 
in this city in the last election you heard Governor Culbert Olson speak of the 
California State Senate. In this City of San Francisco, where you are meeting 
today, a labor official, a member of our State Executive Committee, was elected to 
the State Senate by a majority of 40,000 votes in the City of San Francisco. 

So it is especially fitting, I think, that here in San Francisco we should be 
considering the prospects of political action by labor. From this city there goes 
to the United States Congress the senior Republican member of the Committee 
on Labor in the House of Representatives. That Congressman, too, unremit- 
tingly fights for the welfare of labor. San Francisco has become politically 
one of the finest cities in the United States. There is no good reason why, in 
every industrial state in America, we should not have a man, not of the caliber, 
because that is rare, perhaps, but at least of the courage and conviction and 
dependability of Governor Olson of California. 

There is no good reason why, in every industrial city, we cannot have ad- 
vanced political action, as there is here in San Francisco. There is no good 
reason. But there is one reason, and one which we are steadily working to under- 
mine. The reason clearly is the lack of political organization on the part of 
American labor. We know in the industrial field, and we have learned by fifty 
years of hard experience, that without organization we have nothing; without a 
trade union, without the ability to speak unitedly, labor is lost. 

It is no less true on the political field. I certainly should not attempt to em- 
phasize, nor to add to the remarks of your great President on this subject of 
organization, and those ten million CIO members we are going to have within five 
years. To add to that would be not like gilding a lily, because I do not suppose 
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President Lewis ever made a speech that could be compared to a lily. It would 
be foolish to try to strengthen that appeal. 

Let me direct only a part of that energy which I know is yours to the field of 
political action. Today in America for the first time, from the State of Florida 
to the State of Washington, from the City of Los Angeles to the City of Boston, 
labor is organizing simultaneously and under a single banner for political action. 
With that organization you will be able to speak as you are now speaking to 
Congressmen, to Governors, to Senators and to other political officeholders, in 
the kind of language which they will understand, and the only language they 
understand: the danger of their defeat at coming elections. 

We go into the 1940 campaign now. It is already under way all over the 
United States. Labor’s Non-Partisan League, through its national organization 
under your President, our Chairman, our state organizations under our State 
Chairmen and committees, and city organizations in every great city, are build- 
ing now increasing organizations that will be necessary to effectively express 
labor’s political desires in that 1940 campaign. 

I am glad to be able to report to this convention that almost without excep- 
tion we have been able to rely throughout the nation upon the strong support of 
every section of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. With these friends of 
Labor’s Non-Partisan League going forward, we expect in that year to be able to 
put into the campaigns the demands which you are making here, of our poli- 
ticians and our governmental officials. That, we can do. We can do it success- 
fully only if the progress you have made so far, the strength and determination 
you have shown so far, continue to be placed behind the political organizations 
you are building. 

If, throughout the United States, if every industrial section of the country 
can be rallied behind our cause; if we can build politically the power that is there 
but not yet organized; if we can build that power, then there will be some hope 
that in this country labor and progress will be given the respect due them; will 
have consideration that is rightfully theirs in the halls of government. 

I am glad to know that the subject of political organization comes before you 
this morning. I am glad to have this opportunity to thank you for your past 
cooperation to Labor’s Non-Partisan League, and to express what I know is the 
justified hope, namely, that you will continue that activity and that cooperation 
in the future. 

Thank you. (Loud and sustained applause.) 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The Committee. 
SECRETARY PRESSMAN: We present the following resolution: 


POLITICAL ACTION 


WHEREAS, (1) The need for unified legislative and political action be- 
comes greater and greater as economic problems require legislative solution; and 

(2) Labor during the past several years has accomplished tremendous 
achievements of organization and legislation of far-reaching importance to the 
common man, including the Wagner Labor Act, Social Security Act, Housing and 
Wage and Hour Acts; and 

(3) The past year has witnessed the coalition of all the reactionary forces 
in the country in both the major political parties in a desperate attempt to defeat 
all new, progressive measures and to repeal existing social legislation; and 
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(4) Labor’s Non-Partisan League is an instrumentality for united progres- 
sive political action; now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, (1) The essence of effective political action by labor is pred- 
icated upon the strength of labor demonstrated by its numbers in the labor or- 
ganizations; and 

(2) That this convention commends the activities and functions of Labor’s 
-Non-Partisan League in its efforts to elect progressive candidates to public office 
committed to a program of social and labor legislation for the protection of 
labor; and : 

(3) That, in view of the deep importance to labor of the approaching 1940 
national election, the Executive Board take appropriate action to coordinate the 
political and legislative activities of each of its affiliates and to establish coopera- 
tion with progressive groups in support of a constructive program to preserve 
and extend the political gains and legislative achievements obtained through the 
efforts and strength of labor for the economic security and social welfare of the 
American people. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of cer- 
tain resolutions proposed by the Timber & Sawmill Workers Union, Local No. 15, 
the Farm Equipment Workers Organizing Committee, the Federation of Archi- 
tects, Engineers, Chemists and Technicians, the New Jersey State Industrial 
Union Council, and the American Communications Association.) 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The resolution is before the convention. 
CHAIRMAN BITTNER: I second the motion. 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: Are there any remarks? 

Chairman Bittner, of the Committee. 


CHAIRMAN BITTNER: Mr. Chairman, I desire to briefly analyze the 
resolution reported by the Committee. The first resolve states very specifically, 
very definitely, that the primary step and the most important step toward politi- 
cal action on the front of labor is the organization of the workers themselves into 
their respective unions. In other words, organization is first, organization into 
unions affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organizations. That is the pri- 
mary object of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, and that is the funda- 
mental that we always must recognize and keep in mind in so far as the political 
welfare of labor in this country is concerned. 

The stronger our union, the more men and women we have organized into 
those unions, the stronger will become the voice of labor, not only on the eco- 
nomic field, but on the political field as well. It is well in this convention for us 
to look this matter squarely in the face and see just exactly what it is. With a 
strong, powerful CIO movement in this country, growing day by day, week by 
week, month by month and year by year, we then will develop a strong, powerful, 
influential Labor’s Non-Partisan League. But let us always realize that the 
future welfare of Labor’s Non-Partisan League, and the future of the political 
welfare of American labor depends primarily and fundamentally upon the organ- 
ization of the men and the women who are in this country into unions affiliated 
with the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

So this matter is of great importance, my friends, and this report gives con- 
sideration to that primary and fundamental fact: that the welfare of American 
labor, both on the industrial and the political field, of this country, depends upon 
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the strength, the power, and the influence of the organizations affiliated with the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. (Loud and sustained applause.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: Delegate Haywood. 

DELEGATE HAYWOOD: Mr. Chairman and Fellow Delegates: We of 
the east coast are somewhat proud of our record, as the boys of the west coast 
are proud of their record in the political field. In the last elections the coopera- 
tion of Labor’s Non-Partisan League, the American Labor Party, the CIO and 
progressive forces of the AF of L, succeeded in returning Bob Wagner to the 
United States Senate, and in returning the present Governor, who was met with 
a vicious drive on behalf of the opposition forces. 

Recently we had a farmers’ strike in our state. The newspapers carried 
many vicious lies about that strike. They found Harry Bridges there, and R. J. 
Thomas, of the Auto Workers movement. At least, they were auto workers from 
Detroit, because they had Michigan license plates on them, and I guess they were 
CIO license plates, too. The fact is that the farmers came to us first with their 
problem and we agreed to support them in the event they had a strike. There 
wasn’t a single auto worker from Michigan called into the picture, and I know 
we never communicated with Harry Bridges. 

The newspapers condemned the strike. The idea of having your farmers 
sit down! 

When the strike was won they commended the farmers for their achieve- 
ment. They condemned those who neglected the farmers. They warned them 
against the CIO. They are really afraid that we are going to get Labor’s Non- 
Partisan League, or Farmer-Labor Non-Partisan League going in the state in a 
manner that will cause them no end of concern. 

I am proud of the part that we played in that strike. We sent publicity men 
there, we sent organizers to make speeches for them. The statement was made 
in the public press that they would extend the area in which they got their milk 
from in New York. We told them that would be strike breaking and we would 
resist it. They came out with the public statement, because the CIO does that it 
will be strike breaking. 

Without the CIO support the farmers could not have won that strike. Asa 
result of that strike there is a real possibility for harnessing those farmers, edu- 
cating them along with us, cooperating in every way politically to make America 
really democratic in municipal, state and national government. 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: Brother Curran. 

DELEGATE CURRAN: There is one phase of this. resolution that I 
think is of prime importance, and that is the cooperation with political 
groups that will be helpful to labor. I don’t want this convention to miss 
what is going on in New York City at the present time with respect to the 
refusal on the part of the American Labor Party to nominate and to give 
the nomination to Michael Quill for the Council in New York City. I think 
that is a crying shame, the way the situation has been handled in the City 
of New York by the American Labor Party. 

Two years ago we put up a tremendous fight to see that labor was prop- 
erly represented in the Council in New York and in the various political 
offices. The American Labor Party at that time threw its weight into it and 
we elected a man whose record stands and cannot be duplicated in the City 
of New York since he has been a member of the Council, and I think that 
the members of the American Labor Party in New York that are delegates 
to this convention should certainly raise a large question when they return 
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to New York as to just what part and what position an international pact 
_has with clean government in the City of New York. 

I don’t think we are going to be able to find a more able and a more 
diligent worker in labor unions and in city government than Michael Quill, 
and I hope that every delegate here from the City of New York and the 
State of New York will make their voices heard when they go back to New 
York and see that Michael Quill goes back into that Council where he belongs 
with the nomination of the labor party. (Prolonged applause.) 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: Labor’s Non-Partisan League was organized in 
1936. Mr. Sidney Hillman was one of the founders and is now treasurer of 
the League. Mr. George L. Berry, who afterwards became United States 
Senator from Tennessee, was the first chairman of the League. 

The League played a very great part in the presidential election of 1936; 
it was most active in that campaign. It exercised profound influence and 
was the deciding factor in thousands of communities in the industrial States 
of the Union. It helped to finance the Democratic Party and it helped to 
re-elect President Roosevelt. : 

Since that time in State after State it has participated in a most effec- 
tive way in gubernatorial campaigns and in State and municipal and county 
elections of high and low degree. In great numbers of instances the vote 
of the League and its membership was the controlling factor in those elections. 

In those elections where the League was unsuccessful in electing its 
endorsed candidates, the hostile press of the nation were loud in their con- 
demnation of the League, and in each election predicted that the defeat of the 
League in that particular election was the proposition that indicated that the 
League was ineffective and without force. In those elections in many great 
cities of the Union where the vote of labor is exemplified by Labor’s Non- 
Partisan League, it was the deciding factor in the elections, and where they 
were successful in returning to office the liberal candidates endorsed, the press 
of the nation continuously minimized the effect of those elections and the 
part played by the League. 

Even within the ranks of the Democratic Party, the professional poli- 
tician from time to time, without regard to the influence of our League, and 
desiring not to have the Democratic Party under obligations to labor, con- 
tinuously minimized the influence and the part played by the League in 
various elections. 

This is not a convention of Labor’s Non-Partisan League, yet upon the 
floor of this convention is represented some of the great geographical leader- 
ship of the League. I am going to ask those delegates who are chairmen of 
State organizations of Labor’s Non-Partisan League, or chairman of its vari- 
ous subdivisions, to stand up in order that our delegates may see those who 
are in attendance. 

(At the request of the Chairman the delegates referred to rose.) 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: I do this merely to indicate the manner in which 
the League is representative of the labor movement, the manner in which 
cooperation and confidence exist between the leadership of the League and the 
leadership of our various affiliated organizations of labor. 

Labor’s Non-Partisan League has a great political future before it in this 
country because as our great units of labor expand in their membership and 
grow in their influence, so Labor’s Non-Partisan League will expand in its 
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numerical strength and grow in its influence in the political elections that 
interest our people under our form of government. 

I am most happy indeed that the League has such a splendid record, 
and, more than that, I am most happy in having some knowledge of the part 
that Labor’s Non-Partisan League and labor expect to play in the presidential 
election in this republic of ours in the year 1940. (Applause.) 

Let no public representative or citizens underestimate the tremendous 
power and influence now being exercised by labor in the political realm of 
the nation, and let no politician assume that he can ignore Labor’s Non- 
Partisan League, nor ignore the mandates and the ideals and the objec- 
tives of organized labor, without being held to strict accountability in that 
inevitable day when elections come again. 

So, I think it is particularly timely that this discussion should take place 
here this morning so that there will be clarity of thought and understanding 
on the part. of our own people, and at least they will know that labor has 
an instrumentality that reflects its political viewpoint wherein the utmost 
confidence can be had in its representatives and its work. 

There are, of course, some politicians who will accept, first ask for and 
later accept, the assistance of labor and Labor’s Non-Partisan League. We 
have them in Congress, we have them in the State Legislatures, and we have 
them in gubernatorial chairs throughout the nation, but they can only play that 
game once, they can only betray labor during one term of office, and the 
League and labor ever vigilant will hold them to an accounting. 

More power to Labor’s Non-Partisan League as a true expression of the 
political views of America. (Applause.) 


Vice President Murray. 


VICE PRESIDENT MURRAY: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, the 
resolution now under consideration is perhaps one of the most important to 
be brought to the attention of this great national convention. 

Labor’s Non-Partisan League is not a political party. It is an organiza- 
tion created by labor for the purpose of promoting the best interests of labor. 

Let us analyze, if we will, just what it is that labor’s Non-Partisan 
League is doing in this country. Labor’s Non-Partisan League has promoted 
and sponsored every little bit of social legislation enacted, not only upon the 
statute books of our Federal Government, but has also indulged in similar 
activities in almost every State throughout the Union. 

The second paragraph of the resolution now under consideration states 
that labor during the past several years has accomplished tremendous achieve- 
ments of organization and legislation of far-reaching importance, including 
the Wagner Act, the Social Security Act, Housing, and the Wage and Hour 
Acts. 

In addition to electing substantial progressive men to public office, Labor’s 
Non-Partisan League also dedicates itself to the performance of tasks such 
as I have enumerated, the passage of the Wagner Labor Relations Act, the 
maintenance of that Act upon our statute books, the enactment of the Social 
Security Act, the promotion of constructive housing legislation, and innumer- 
able other kinds of social legislation tending to promote the well-being of 
not only the working people of the nation but the country as well. 

So, when we are giving consideration to the passage of a resolution 
of this description, we are not thinking in terms of promoting chaos within 
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the ranks of labor by creating differences of opinion as to what kind of a 
political party labor should affiliate itself with, but, rather, concentrating 
labor’s mind and thinking processes upon the enactment of constructive 
measures to promote the best interests of labor and electing to public office 
men and women who will serve labor. That is the primary function of 
Labor’s Non-Partisan League. 

The national office of Labor’s Non-Partisan League does not attempt 
to thrust upon the innumerable local leaders of Labor’s ‘Non-Partisan League 
the names of particular candidates who might run for local municipal, county, 
and state offices, but it rather leaves the decision entirely in the hands of: each 
local unit, the national office serving, each of the local units with information 
of a character designed to serve the best interests of each of the local units 
of Labor’s Non-Partisan League. 

So, Labor’s Non-Partisan League, as an adjunct to organizations of labor 
everywhere throughout the United States of America, has been created for one 
specific purpose, and that is to keep labor constantly in mind of what is going 
on in the various state legislatures and also in our Federal Congress. Grind- 
ing through the mill of Labor’s Non-Partisan national office in the City of 
Washington almost every day is information of a character designed to 
educate and inform the local people as to what is going on throughout the 
country in our various political sub-divisions, and also in our various state 
legislatures and in our Federal Congress. It informs you as to what certain 
Congressmen are doing, what certain Governors may be doing, what certain 
Representatives in the various state legislatures are doing, and it provides 
a fund of information of every kind designed to promote your best interests 
and the interests of the working people of America. 

_ Labor’s Non-Partisan League is not a CIO organization. Labor’s Non- 
Partisan League is not an AF of L organization. Labor’s Non-Partisan 
League is an organization representing the viewpoints of millions of workers 
throughout the United States of America, inside and outside of labor organ- 
izations. 

Let us not confuse our minds about the functions of Labor’s Non-Partisan 
League or create the impression that Labor’s Non-Partisan League is a mere 
adjunct or an instrumentality or a piece of mechanism created by the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. It is not. It is an institution created for the 
purpose of bettering the conditions of the people in this country, and it con- 
structively serves that particular purpose. 

Now, in the performance of its work it becomes necessary for Labor’s 
Non-Partisan League to receive the support of labor organizations in America, 
hence the almost universal support given by affiliates of the Congress for 
Industrial Organizations of Labor’s Non-Partisan League. The same might 
be said also of many units affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, 
lending their support to Labor’s Non-Partisan League. The same is also true 
of many farming and business groups throughout the United States of 
America. I know of many civic minded people affiliated with civic organiza- 
tions who are promoting Labor’s Non-Partisan League in their communities. 
Labor’s Non-Partisan League, therefore, is not necessarily a labor organi7s- 
tion, but a non-partisan political institution created for the single purpose of 
promoting the best interests of the workers in the United States of America, 
not only promoting their interests but also protecting their interests. - 

During the recent session of Congress Labor’s Non-Partisan League 
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served magnificently in the halls of Congress, defending and protecting the 
National Labor Relations Act from emasculation and what seemed to be 
possible destruction. Labor’s Non-Partisan League promotes improvements 
in the Social Security Act. Labor’s Non-Partisan League promotes housing. 
Labor’s Non-Partisan League promotes and supports the innumerable legis- 
lative resolutions that have been presented to you by your Resolutions Com- 
mittee during the sessions of this great convention. 

I bring these matters out so that we may have an appreciation of the im- 
portance that is attached to the resolution now under consideration, and I am in 
hopes these remarks which I have made might not be amiss because Labor’s Non- 
Partisan League is due to serve a very useful and constructive purpose in Amer- 
ican life. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The question recurs upon the motion to adopt the 
resolution as proposed by the Committee. 

(The report of the Committee was unanimously adopted.) 

SECRETARY PRESSMAN: The next resolution deals with the subject 
matter of the Department of Labor: 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

WHEREAS, (1) The Department of Labor was originally established with 
the stated purpose to “foster, promote and develop the welfare of the wage earn- 
ers of the United States, to improve their working conditions and to advance 
their opportunities for profitable employment”; and 

(2) The Department of Labor has failed to make itself the vigorous cham- 
pion of the wage earners, but has instead assumed the role of adjuster and com- 
promiser, in contravention of its original purposes; now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the Congress of Industrial Organizations calls upon the 
Department of Labor to return to the original purposes for which it was created 
and to put into effect policies which will fulfill those purposes. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
certain resolutions proposed by the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Work- 
ers of America.) 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The resolution is before the convention. 

Chairman Bittner? 

CHAIRMAN BITTNER: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates: This re- 
port of the Resolutions Committee is more or less self-explanatory. It is not a 
resolution criticizing any individuals, but rather a resolution pointing out the 
facts relative to the functioning of the Department of Labor of the United States 
of America. 

Let me say first that the Department of Labor of the United States is and 
should be at least just what the name implies. It is the function and the purpose 
and the duty of the Department of Labor of the United States to promote the 
welfare of labor in this country. Organized labor in the years that have gone by 
was responsible for the enactment of the law that created the Department of 
Labor and made the Secretary of Labor a member of the Cabinet of the President 
of the United States. Yet, while we know that the Department of Labor should 
be one of the greatest, the greatest, of all the departments in the Government of 
the United States, because it represents more of our citizens than any other de- 
partment, we find that the Department of Labor of the United States is the least 
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responsible of any of the great departments of our government, with a Secretary 
in the Cabinet of the President of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, the Department of Agriculture of the United States, that 
does not represent as many human beings as the Department of Labor, has an 
army of some 87,000 men and women employees, and the Department of Labor 
has less than a few hundred. That is the difference between the Department of 
Labor and the Department of Agriculture, and what is true of the Department 
of Agriculture is also true of the Department of Commerce which represents the 
business element of our nation. That Department has thousands upon thousands 
of employees and spends millions upon millions of dollars for the advancement of 
business organizations and the advancement of commerce in this country. 

The Department of the Interior also has thousands upon thousands of em- 
ployees and spends millions upon millions of dollars in its work, and yet we find 
the Department of Labor of the United States, which should be the most impor- 
tant department in our governmental functions, having the least number of em- 
ployees and receiving the smallest amount of appropriation from the Congress of 
the United States, and doing very little for the advancement of labor in this 
country. 

It has seemed to me and to our unions that the Department of Labor for 
many years has assumed the attitude that it is a neutral organization, that its 
purpose is to conciliate differences between labor and employers. That is about 
what its functions have been. 

When business in this country decides upon a definite policy, the Commerce 
Department of the United States Government aids business in putting over that 
particular program, but such is not the case in the Department of Labor of the 
United States. 

May I say here in passing, that it is not all entirely the fault of the Govern- 
ment. It is the fault of labor, because labor does not rise to the occasion and de- 
mand that the Department of Labor take its place in the functioning of the 
Government of the United States that it should and assume the responsibility for 
speaking for labor in this country of ours. (Applause.) 

Why, Mr. Chairman, the Department of Agriculture, as well as the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, gives millions upon millions of dollars for the organization of 
agriculture and the organization of business in this country, yet no labor organi- 
zation in America has ever asked, that I know of, the Department of Labor to 
give to the organized labor movement one hundred million dollars to carry on a 
campaign of organization, and yet it is just as fair and just as much a part of the 
duty of the Department of Labor to furnish millions of dollars for the purpose of 
organizing the workers of this country into their unions as it is for the Govern- 
ment of the United States to give hundreds of millions of dollars to organize 
others in this country. There can be no difference and there is no difference ex- 
cept in the results and in the attitude of the Department of Labor and the atti- 
tude of the other departments of our Federal Government. 

So. it is time—as I say, I am not criticizing any individual in the Depart- 
ment of Labor, but it is a principle that we should give serious consideration to, 
and this resolution means just what it says, that the Department- of Labor of the 
United States must function in behalf of labor, and it shall ever be our purpose, 
and we enunciate here in this great convention of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, that we are going to insist, we are going to use our power and our 
influence to make the Department of Labor the greatest department there is in 
the Federal Government of the United States, a department that will truly and 
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really represent the hopes and ambitions, ideals and aspirations of labor in this 
country. That is what we are saying to our government, that is what we are 
saying to our own people, and that is what we are saying to the Department of 
Labor of the United States. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: May the Chair ask the Secretary of the Committee, 
what is happening in the Department of Labor now with respect to the transfer 
of its administrative facilities to other departments of government, and if this 
program is carried out as contemplated what will be left of the Department of 


Labor? 

SECRETARY PRESSMAN: Mr. Chairman, under the two reorganization 
orders that were issued by the President of the United States, they have taken 
away from the Department of Labor and transferred to other departments, in 
the first place, the Employment Service, which actually was the single field 
agency of the Department of Labor. The Employment Service was transferred 
from the Department of Labor and turned over to the Social Security Board, 
putting it together with the Unemployment Compensation Bureau, merging it 
and losing its identity. 

To indicate how important this Employment Service is, it is being made 
a matter of prime consideration by the War and Navy Departments, working 
together with the Unemployment Compensation Bureau, in order that the Em- 
ployment Service may be available for statistics with regard to the availability 
of labor throughout the country, but, it having left the Department of Labor, 
no longer will labor have any interest in the administration of that service. 

Further, it has been indicated that the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service of the Department of Labor is to be transferred away from that Depart- 
ment and turned over to the Department of Justice. In other words, prob- 
lems which are so intimately connected with labor are to be handled through 
the Department of Justice. After all that is done—and I might also say that 
when the Wages and Hours Act was under consideration in Congress, that 
legislation was taken away from the Department of Labor and made an inde- 
pendent agency, and appropriations that are given to that agency are not under 
the control of the Department of Labor. 

About all that is now left for the Department of Labor after all these 
transfers occur is a Bureau of Statistics to collect some figures and distribute 
them by way of pamphlets that no one ever reads. There is not a single 
function that the Department of Labor will have left which it can perform to 
really bring some benefits to labor in this country. 

The real difficulty that the Department of Labor has had, both in keeping 
the agencies which it has and in obtaining legislation putting different agencies 
within the Department, has been that the Department usually considers # 
beneath its dignity to ask for aid for organized labor because in its opinion if it 
obtains aid from organized labor groups that might condemn the Department 
in the eyes of the public as being prejudiced in favor of labor, with the end 
result that without the support of organized labor the Department finds itself 
without any friends before Congress. It finds itself considered as a tiny little 
puppet in the Cabinet without any voice because it has failed to really represent 
the interests for which it was primarily created. 

(Applause.) 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY: Mr. Chairman? 
CHAIRMAN LEWIS: President Kennedy. 
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PRESIDENT KENNEDY: Mr. Chairman, I would like to discuss this 
matter in the light of the report of the Committee and also with respect to 
some factual knowledge that we all have with respect to the functioning of 
the Labor Department. 

The Chairman of this Committee pointed out that in the Agriculture De- 
partment we find that department is headed by a farmer, and that practically 
all the employees of that Department are farmers. The same is true of the 
Department of Commerce. It is headed by business men and its employees 
are mostly business men. That is equally true of practically every other de- 
partment in the government, including banking and various other departments, 
which are headed by bankers or by persons familiar with that particular 
line of work to which those departments are committed. 

My friends, if you examine into the Labor Department that has to do with 
labor matters, that has to do with labor, with fostering and improving the lot 
of labor and its conditions and its wages, you cannot find a laboring man or 
woman with a microscope, and it seems to me that therein lies the difficulty. 

When the Department of Labor and Industry was organized it had a real 
labor man as Secretary, and during the eight years of the administration of 
the Labor Department by the Honorable W. B. Wilson, who was one of my 
predecessors in the United Mine Workers of America, and only during those 
eight years, and not since, has the Labor Department functioned in conformity 
with the law that created the Department. 

My friends, there seems to be a psychology in the Labor Department at 
Washington for the past number of years, not particularly applicable to the 
present administration, but to administrations ever since W. B. Wilson gave 
up that office, that labor needs a guardian, and that the Labor Department is 
set up as a guardian for labor, that labor is incompetent and it does not have 
the intelligence or the knowledge to manage or direct its own affairs. That 
seems to be the general impression. 

If you just examine into some of the qualifications that are required to 
head up bureaus within the Department of Labor—just get hold of some of 
those qualification sheets that are sent out from time to time to qualify people 
for holding bureau positions, positions that could be held with credit by any 
delegate to this convention, and you will find within those qualifications that 
they generally require degrees from some college or from some university or 
from some of the social agencies or the social science schools before people 
can qualify to be appointed to bureau positions within the Department of Labor. 

Now, this is all wrong, and the mere fact that we do not have laboring 
men and women in the Department is responsible for the inactivity of the 
Department in fostering those ideals and those principles that are calculated to 
serve the purposes of the Act that created the Department of Labor. 

The Department of Labor should be a clearing house between that De- 
partment and the executive branch of Government with respect to the formula- 
tion of plans and policies looking towards the improvement of the lot of labor 
and for a better and more intelligent understanding of the problems of labor. 

What do we find when this particular function of the Labor Department is 
put into force? Well, let me cite you an example. The Government of the 
United States now participates in the deliberations of the International Labor 
Office, which is part of the League of Nations, insofar as international labor 
problems are concerned. Well, at the 1939 sessions of the I.L.O. held in 
Geneva there were many problems on the agenda of that conference that were 
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of importance to labor within the United States, and it was up to the Depart- 
ment of Labor to recommend appointments of persons representing labor in 
the United States who knew something about those problems and who could 
intelligently go to the Geneva conference and represent the position of American 
labor with respect to those matters. 

Well, the Labor Department recommended the appointment of certain 
American representatives, including technical advisers to accompany the princi- 
pals. One of the questions discussed on the agenda, as I recollect, was with 
regard to a problem involving teamsters. American labor was represented 
there by teamsters. Another problem concerned mining, the mining industry, 
with respect to mine safety, and collateral problems having to do with that 
particular section. Now, the United Mine Workers of America is no small 
organization in these United States. We represent about 99 per cent of the 
miners on the North American continent. A mining problem was to be dis- 
cussed at the I.L.O. meeting, and I have as yet not discovered who the miner 
was that represented the mine labor of America at that conference in a dis- 
cussion of the questions that were peculiar to the mining industry. I don’t 
know to this day who of the American delegates represented the mine labor 
of America at Geneva in this year. I understand it was some college professor 
although I haven’t as yet learned his identity. 

Well, now, that is a sad commentary upon the Labor Department and upon 
the Government of the United States itself. 

I happened to be in England this year attending a conference in July, and 
there had returned from the Geneva conference while I was in South Wales the 
representatives of the British Government who participated in the I.L.O. meet- 
ings in Geneva and in the conference. In the discussion of matters pertaining 
to the mining industry the British Government had appointed nine members of 
the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain to represent the British Government 
at that gathering in respect to the problems that concerned the mining industry, 
and it was the laughing stock of Europe that in that Geneva conference labor 
was only represented in reality by one labor man, and that on the great prob- 
lems that were peculiar to industry in this country no person was there to 
represent labor within those industries. 

This is a typical example of how the Labor Department is not being oper- 
ated in conformity with law and in the best interests of labor in this nation. 

I want to say to you here today in this convention that this declaration, 
coming from this convention, is the first statement, to my knowledge, emanat- 
ing in any labor organization in this country, calling to the attention of the 
Government of the United States that the Labor Department is not function- 
ing in keeping with the laws that created that Department, and we are serving 
notice on the Government that the time has arrived when labor must take its 
place within this set-up so that the Labor Department may function in the 
interests of labor as it was originally intended. (Applause.) 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The question recurs upon the motion to adopt the 
Committee’s report. 

(On a rising vote the report of the Committee was unanimously adopted.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: Chairman Bittner? 

CHAIRMAN BITTNER: Mr. Chairman, I move you that a copy of this 
resolution be sent to the President of the United States. 

(The motion was seconded.) 
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DELEGATE CANNON: Mr. Chairman, an amendment, that the debate 
on the resolution accompany it. 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: Do you accept the amendment? 

CHAIRMAN BITTNER: Yes. 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The motion is made and seconded that a copy of 
this resolution and a record of the debate be forwarded to his Excellency, 
the President of the United States. 

(The motion being duly seconded, was unanimously carried.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: Announcements. 

(Whereupon, Secretary Carey made several announcements.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: We will recess until two o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 o’clock p.m. a recess was taken until 2:00 p.m., 
Thursday afternoon, October 12th.) 


THIRD DAY—THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order by Chairman Lewis at 2:00 o’clock p.m. 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The Secretary will make his announcements and 
read the greetings. 
COMMUNICATIONS 
Secretary Carey read telegrams of greeting and good wishes, which will 
appear with others of a similar nature in the appendix at the end of this record. 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The Committee on Resolutions. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
Secretary Pressman submitted the following resolution: 


MONOPOLY INVESTIGATION 


WHEREAS, The investigation into monopolies being carried on by the 
temporary National Economics Committee has resulted in a partial disclosure 
of the extent of monopoly controls in the basic mass production industries of 
this country; now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO calls to the attention of the Monopoly Inves- 
tigating Committee the need for continuing and extending its investigation 
so as to expose the various devices whereby monopoly perpetuates itself 
through patents, industry-wide plans for the restriction of production, the 
centralized control over credit, and the complete control, without any social 
responsibility whatever, over employment policies directed against collective 
bargaining at all times and resulting in mass unemployment when business 
declines in order to hold onto its profits. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
a resolution proposed by the International Federation of Architects, Engineers, 
Chemists and Technicians.) 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 

(The motion was duly seconded and unanimously carried.) 

Secretary Pressman submitted the following resolution: 


RADIO FACILITIES 


WHEREAS, Radio broadcasting has become one of the most important 
means of communication indispensable to the exercise of the right of free- 
dom of speech, and it is essential that organized labor shall have full access 
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to the facilities of radio broadcasting stations in order to be able to present 
its views and interest to the public from day to day, as well as in critical 
situations, and broadcasting facilities are now owned or controlled by great 
private broadcasting corporations; now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the Executive Officers of the CIO are instructed to 
exercise constant vigilance over the availability of radio facilities to organized 
labor and if necessary to press for appropriate legislation assuring the funda- 
mental right of full and equal access to radio facilities for organized labor. 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 

(The motion was duly seconded.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The question recurs upon the motion to adopt. Are 
there any remarks? 

For what purpose do you rise, Delegate Eagle? 


DELEGATE EAGLE: Mr. Chairman and delegates, we have just received 
a telegram from our Educational Research Department in Akron, Ohio, pointing 
out that WJW Radio Station in Akron has announced NAB ruling bars all con- 
troversial issues, meaning by “controversial” that which is open to any disagree- 
ment, feeling that labor programs are not acceptable and cites two weeks’ can- 
cellation clause in contract. 

We have a radio program every week over this radio station and because of 
this NAB ruling our contract was cancelled yesterday. 


SECRETARY PRESSMAN: Mr. Chairman, this resolution is being offered 
to the convention because of the very ruling that has just been told you by the 
delegate. About a month ago the National Association of Broadcasters adopted 
a code. One of the provisions of this code was to the effect that no time will be 
sold by any radio station affiliated with the National Association of Broadcasters 
on any controversial issue, the assumption being that free time will be given by 
the broadcasting stations for controversial issues. 

The only excuse and the only defense that these broadcasting stations offer 
for this ruling is that that practice will permit the broadcasting systems to equal- 
ize the time between groups of organized labor that haven’t the money or the 
finances to buy the necessary time and the time that may be allotted through free 
time to the corporations that would otherwise be in a position to buy more time 
than that to which they should be entitled. 

The only difficulty about that procedure is that as presently stands under 
that code labor unions will obtain such free time as the particular broadcasting 
station may determine in its own discretion as may be desirable or of interest to 
the local community. In many cases in localities, the newspapers may be com- 
pletely adverse to a labor organization if it is in the midst of an organization 
drive or in connection with some strike. The radio station in that community 
may be owned by the very newspaper that has taken that kind of attitude both 
editorially and as to its news. If that broadcasting station decides that it will 
not sell time under this ruling and also decides in its own discretion that the 
public is not interested sufficiently to justify giving any free time, there will be 
no appeal to any government body. 

It is the opinion of the Resolutions Committee that this problem presented 
by the ruling of this Association involves one of the most important problems 
that we will have to consider in the immediate future. There is no question but 
that radio and means of communicating to our members and to the public to ex- 
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press the view of organized labor through the radio will become increasingly im- 
portant. This ruling of the Association, passed independently of any government 
body, and being permitted to adjust its own affairs completely by itself, really 
brings before us a problem of great and deep purpose as to exactly what kind of 
regulation there should be to make certain that organized labor, as one group at 
least, should have complete and full opportunity to express its views over the 
radio without the kind of censorship that the broadcasting stations may impose 
as a result of this rule. 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: Thank you, Mr. Pressman. 

The question recurs upon the motion to adopt the resolution. 

(The motion was unanimously carried.) 


Secretary Pressman submitted the following resolution: 


RESEARCH, EDUCATION AND GENERAL CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 

WHEREAS, (1) During the past year CIO unions have extended their 
programs of research, education and related cultural, recreational and athletic 
activities and have established forums, study classes, summer vacation and train- 
ing camps for their members, and special activities at meetings of their local 
unions; and 

(2) Many international organizations which have developed extensive re- 
search into problems concerning their respective industries are greatly interested 
in securing from time to time information and data concerning other industries; 
now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention commends these activities and authorizes 
the Executive Board to take the appropriate measures to coordinate and advance 
these research, education and social activities of our affiliated unions. 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 

(The motion was duly seconded and unanimously carried.) 


Secretary Pressman submitted the following resolution: 


BRIDGES AND PRITCHETT 

WHEREAS, (1) Harry Bridges has been elected by the members of the 
International Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Union as its President, and 
Harold J. Pritchett has been elected by the members of the International Wood- 
workers of America as its President; and 

(2) The attempts of reactionary employer interests to have Harry Bridges 
deported and Harold Pritchett prevented from entering this country are only a 
pretext for their opposition to organized labor; now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO pledges its full support to Harry Bridges and 
Harold Pritchett in their fight against threatened exclusion from this country 
and urges the State Department and the Department of Labor to grant these 
men their full rights to assume their positions as elected officers of their re- 
spective unions. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
certain resolutions proposed by the International Longshoremen’s & Warehouse- 
men’s Union, Local 1-10, and the Washington State Industrial Union Council.) 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 

(The motion was duly seconded and unanimously carried, accompanied by 
loud and sustained applause with stomping of feet.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The Committee. 
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Secretary Pressman submitted the following resolution: 


MEXICAN WORKERS 

WHEREAS, There are large numbers of Mexican workers in this country, 
particularly in the West and Southwest, who came here to fill the needs of indus- 
try and agriculture and who have been the victims of extreme exploitation and 
discrimination, and these workers have demonstrated their loyalty to American 
institutions and to the cause of unionism; now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention hereby expresses its opposition to the 
vicious exploitation and discrimination directed against the Mexican workers and 
American workers of Mexican descent, and welcomes them into the ranks of 
organized labor in the United States for the improvement of their conditions. 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 

(The motion was duly seconded and unanimously carried.) 


Secretary Pressman submitted the following resolution: 
DECENTRALIZATION OF INDUSTRY 

WHEREAS, (1) Certain powerful corporations are moving operations 
from one community to another, ignoring their obligations both to their workers 
and to the communities where they have been located; and 

(2) Certain states and municipalities in our country have offered induce- 
ments to such corporations to move operations in the form of free sites, tax 
exemption, low wages and in other anti-social forms; and 

(3) Such inducements have included, either explicitly or implicitly, the 
abrogation of the civil liberties of the working people, especially of the liberty 
to organize for collective bargaining purposes; and 

(4) These practices are undermining the standard of living of organized 
American workers and are presenting a threat to fair-minded industry; and 

(5) The continued well-being of countless communities in our nation, as 
well as the welfare of all working people, demands the ending of these irrespon- 
sible practices; now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the second annual convention of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations does hereby condemn these practices as inimical to 
the best interests of the American people; and 

(2) That the Congress of Industrial Organizations takes the appropriate 
measures to secure from the Congress of the United States an investigation of 
the entire problem. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of a 
resolution proposed by the United Rubber Workers of America.) 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 

(The motion was duly seconded.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The motion is to adopt. The Chair recognizes 
Delegate Burns. 

DELEGATE BURNS: Mr. Chairman and delegates, we have discussed 
in this convention many of the economic ills of this nation. We have also 
discussed many of the tricks of those who have created these ills and who seek 
to perpetrate the evils upon our society. 

Within the last few years we have had the run-away shop in mass produc- 
tion industries. It was not stranger to the Amalgamated Clothing Workers or to 
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the textile factories, but in the automobile and rubber industries and the steel 
industry, it is a new factor. This in itself, moving a factory from one site 
to another, is not necessarily an evil thing. There may be economic justifica- 
tion for such a move. There may be legitimate cost factors that can induce 
a manufacturer to move to a certain area. But this is not what we want to 
bring to your attention today. 

Within the last few years certain geographic areas have decided to offer 
advantages to manufacturers which contravene the law. In Gadsden, Alabama, 
as early as 1929 and later in 1933, three manufacturers—the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company, the Republic Steel, which owns the Gulf States Steel, and 
the Dwight Textile—held a meeting with the officials of the City of Gadsden, 
Alabama City, and Attalla. They agreed, in order to induce industry to en- 
large its factories within that community, that they would incorporate into the 
City of Gadsden, Alabama, and in this incorporation so arrange the boundary 
lines of the city that these three factories would be left upon the boundary 
lines with corridors’ out into the country, so that the City of Gadsden could not 
at any time assess them for taxes. 

They provided in their city charters that paving, fire protection, police pro- 
tection could be extended three miles beyond the corporation limits. They in- 
creased the size of the police force of a city of some 30,000 people by the 
addition of over 250 policemen. They changed their laws to permit any one 
of these police to arrest you upon suspicion; to enter any home or enclosure 
upon the mere suspicion that you might be thinking of committing an illegal 
act. They perpetrated violent acts upon the President of our International 
Union and upon our international officers. They destroyed existing organiza- 
tions. And that was part of the set-up agreed to by Goodyear Tire, Gulf States 
Steel, Dwight Textile in the community of Gadsden! 

They further forced upon the City of Gadsden a housing project not aided 
or assisted by the federal authorities, to create homes for these workers. These 
shacks were thrown up, and as soon as they became dilapidated they had the 
effrontery to attempt to use the Federal Housing Administration to gain $900,000 
worth of improvements upon this property. Because of the very friendly at- 
titude of this agency towards organized labor and their knowledge of the situa- 
tion, this was stopped. But it has not ceased here. The State of Mississippi 
within the last year has gone farther than any other State at Natchez, Missis- 
sippi, they cleared the ground; they laid the water pipes and they erected a 
factory at a cost of $350,000. They rented this factory to the Armstrong Tire 
Company on this agreement: Armstrong will pay no taxes for 20 years; it 
would get free water rights for 20 years; it would guarantee to pay $250,000 
of payroll regardless of how many are employed, and at the end of the ten 
years they become owners of this property. 

I ask you: How can decent communities attempt to compete honestly 
with communities that make that type of offer? Don’t become deluded into 
thinking that this is an evil that is only on one side of the Mason and Dixon 
line. Within the last 60 days the town of St. Marys, Ohio, offered free land, 
plus $25,000 for improvement, plus the guarantee that no organization would be 
permitted to enter the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company in order to obtain 
some of their work there. 

The civil rights of the people of these communities are given away by 
the organizations seeking to induce manufacturers to locate, and manufacturers 
of industries already with more machines than they can take care of. The 
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tire industry today could operate six months on a 30-hour week and still take 
care of all of the needs of the United States and permit 15 per cent over and 
above for export. But they are moving on. They are doing the same thing in 
tires today as they did in textiles. They are building more factories, they have 
more machines, they create more unemployment and they want to create more 
unemployment because when they have large pools of unemployed they pit 
them against each other. 

This situation that now arises, wherein one state or one community that is 
protecting labor in its rights is witnessing industry moving out to the com- 
munities under these offers of protection and under these offers of the depreda- 
tion of civil rights, of the right to organize, this is going to create a civil war 
similar to that one which took place in our history when a bloody war was 
fought in these states because of an unfair economic situation. There is not 
one of us today who cannot say that, if this problem today is provoked any 
farther that that will not again occur. The irony of the thing is that the cor- 
porations are all located in one city, most of them being financially controlled 
from the City of New York. Yet they play one section of the country against 
the other, dividing the people, creating hatreds in all sections. 

We, therefore, join with the Committee in demanding that this matter be 
brought forcibly to the attention of Congress so that an investigation of this 
evil situation may bring a true picture to the country, and then we hope and 
pray that all those concerned will lend their support toward bringing about the 
enactment of legislation to cure this evil which, if not cured, will bring about, 
we greatly fear, a division among the people of the United States. 

Thank you. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: Delegate Hapgood. 


DELEGATE HAPGOOD: Mr. Chairman, fellow delegates, while this reso- 
lution has been introduced by the United Rubber Workers, the United Shoe 
Workers also is suffering from this problem and we heartily concur in this 
resolution. 

The only factories that the United Shoe Workers has lost in the past two 
years have been those factories that have moved out of organized centers. In the 
past year we have lost no less than six factories from the City of New York. 
These factories have moved out to escape union contracts. They have been in- 
duced to move into small communities by the offer on the part of those communi- 
ties of funds, free rent, free buildings, and in many cases, free taxes. 

In the City of Portsmouth, Ohio, we had a closed shop contract with a shoe 
company there. When that contract expired the shoe company moved away to 
another town. Not only did this company receive free rent, but they also re- 
ceived a cash inducement of $30,000 to move. 

This has been a problem that affects not only our union but many unions. 
I am sure that there are things that can be done in the way of legislation, as well 
as in the way of following those factories up by our own moves. 

So I urge hearty consent, a unanimous vote on this resolution of decentral- 
ization introduced by the Rubber Workers and concurred in by the Shoe Workers. 
(Loud applause.) 

(The motion was unanimously carried.) 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: Secretary Pressman, the next resolution. 
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(Secretary Pressman submitted the following resolution: ) 
WAGE DIFFERENTIALS 


WHEREAS, (1) The existence of wage differentials in competitive portions 
of the same industry located in different regions of the United States constitutes 
one of the most serious threats to the existence of union conditions and improved 
standards of living; and 

(2) It is the purpose and aim of organized labor to eliminate these differen- 
tials both by collective bargaining and through appropriate legislation establish- 
ing national minimum standards; now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO hereby expresses its opposition to the existence 
of wage differentials which impose substandard living conditions upon the 
workers and farmers and menace the higher standards of others. 


I move the adoption of the resolution. 
(The motion was duly seconded and unanimously carried.) 


(Secretary Pressman submitted the following resolution: ) 


STATE ANTI-LABOR LEGISLATION 

WHEREAS, In five states during the past year, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Michigan and Oregon, anti-labor measures have been enacted oppos- 
ing unfair labor practices on unions, restricting the right to strike, curbing all 
union shop and checkoff agreements and weakening anti-injunction laws now, 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the Executive Officers of the CIO are hereby instructed 
to take all appropriate measures to defend labor against the menace of these 
state anti-labor laws and to mobilize the full resources of the CIO in combination 
with all progressive and liberal organizations for the repeal of these laws. 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: For what purpose does the delegate rise? 

DELEGATE BROST: To speak upon the resolution. 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: Delegate Brost, from Oregon State. 

DELEGATE BROST: Mr. Chairman, Brothers and Sisters: I speak on 
behalf of the CIO in the State of Oregon. We, too, are faced with labor legisla- 
tion like some of the other states in the country. The only thing that we are 
doubtful of, sometimes, in the State of Oregon, is whether or not we are part of 
the United States, because of the fact that we feel that not so much reaction as 
is prevalent in the State of Oregon can be found in any other state. 

We have a job in the State of Oregon of overcoming the master reaction that 
we find there. The sorry thing about it is that not only the big interests are we 
opposing, but we have the AF of L in the State of Oregon that has been going 
along more or less hand-in-glove with the officialdom of the State of Oregon. 

Here only a short time ago they had a roundup of “goons,” as they are called, 
in the State of Oregon, and I want to say now for the CIO membership of that 
state that during this complete roundup there was only one arrest made of a 
CIO member, and that was because this particular member threw a stone through 
a window. The rest were all of the other group. 

From this roundup came political action or publicity toward getting re- 
actionary legislation. Incidentally, it was the CIO organizations in the State of 
Oregon that were instrumental in stopping state laws instituted at the State 
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Legislature opposing labor; in other words, to put another stone or rock around 
the necks of organized labor. 

I want to say that we, the CIO organizations, were the ones that were in- 
strumental in stopping these vicious bills in the State Legislature, but we have 
the initiative that was voted in the State of Oregon, and I want to say that to 
our sorrow, and the fact that we were unable to defeat it, it has been a stone 
around our necks in attempting to organize and carry on organization in the 
State of Oregon. 

We are certainly asking the CIO organizations to assist us in once more 
getting back into the progressive United States. That is the way we feel about 
it. We have carried on a campaign up there of attempting to expose those who 
were behind the vicious legislation. The public press are against us, the radios 
are against us, and what have you. 

Incidentally, we had a Governor up there, Governor Martin. One time we 
called him “Tron Pants” Martin. He is a retired Major General of the United 
States Army, and I want to say one of the biggest disappointments in his life 
was when he could not ride his white horse with the National Guard against the 
longshoremen in 1934, 1936 and 1937. 

We stepped out as a CIO organization to meet Martin in the primaries. It 
was the CIO organization, with the help of the other progressive grouns in the 
AF of L, that enabled us to defeat Governor Martin in the primaries. We were 
not so successful in the finals, but we feel we had somewhat of a victory. 

So far as the CIO organization in the State of Oregon is concerned, Brother 
Bridges was right when he said that it is the frontier of the labor movement. 
Certainly, we have a crop of champions, and they are generally what we call 
“phoney” champions. 

You all know of the trial of Brother Bridges at Angel Island, and it seems 
in the City of Portland we have a police department there where there are many 
of the champion type, where they went down and under oath admitted that they 
had perjured themselves in many instances in hearings in various cases of where 
they were attempting to deport men who are advocating organization in labor. 

We have Captain of Detectives Keegan, who testified against Brother 
Bridges, and I am sure that when we get through with Captain Keegan and those 
who are supporting him in the City of Portland that we, too, will have something 
to point to with pride, as you had in the State of California with your Governor. 
I hope that Californians will be successful in their election of a Mayor here who 
will be favorable to labor. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to say much more excepting that on behalf of 
the CIO membership in the State of Oregon we are asking your cooperation and 
help to defeat these legislative bills that are against labor in that locality. I 
wish to thank the national officers, John L. Lewis, President, and the other na- 
tional officers, for the support that we have received in the past, and I hope that 
continued support will come to us. 

Mr. Chairman, I assure you here that the State of Oregon will be a state of 
which you will be proud in the near future as we advance in organizing the un- 
organized into membership in the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


I thank you. (Loud applause.) 
CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The question recurs upon the motion. 
(The motion was unanimously carried.) 
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(Secretary Pressman submitted the following resolution: ) 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 

WHEREAS, (1) The benefits paid under the Workmen’s Compensation 
laws are in many instances inadequate; and 

(2) The Workmen’s Compensation laws do not now cover a number of 
specific recurring occupational diseases; and 

(3) Private insurance companies, whose profits should more properly be 
available for increasing benefits, are still permitted to operate under Work- 
men’s Compensation laws and frequently workers are subjected to the loss 
of their protection through the bankruptcy of those private companies; now, 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO urges that the benefits paid under the 
Workmen’s Compensation laws be liberalized and increased; and 

(2) That the Workmen’s Compensation laws be extended to include occu- 
pational diseases which are not now so covered; and 

(3) In place of private insurance companies, the State Fund method be 
adopted as the only sound way of furnishing assured protection under the 
Workmen’s Compensation laws. 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 

(The motion was duly seconded and unanimously carried.) 


(Secretary Pressman submitted the following resolution:) 


NAVY DEPARTMENT 

WHEREAS, (1) There are responsible officials within the Navy Depart- 
ment who are delegated with authority to handle personnel and employee 
problems; and 

(2) These officials have adopted an attitude of arbitrarily refusing to 
consider the requests of the FAECT, representing the technical employees 
of the Navy Department, to consider proposals for improving conditions and 
efficiency; and 

(3) Said employees are engaged in the vital work of national defense, 
and their representatives have been advised that their proposals for increas- 
ing the efficiency of the technical personnel and improving their working con- 
ditions will not be given any consideration, after a series of conferences over 
a period of many months; and 

(4) The responsible officials are attempting to use the present state 
of limited national emergency as an excuse for their attitude; and 

(5) The FAECT proposals are made more urgent by virtue of the 
emergency, and this attitude constitutes a threat to the rights of labor and a 
danger to the right of government employees to petition in redress of 
grievances; and 

(6) The FAECT and the technical employees of the Navy Department 
are determined to make every effort to carry out efficiently and stimulate 
the completion of the vital defense program of the nation; now therefore be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That this Convention of the CIO urges the responsible 
officials of the Navy Department to consider in good faith the proposals ad- 
vanced by the FAECT and to exhaust every possibility of adopting them, 
consistent with the interests of the U. S. A. and the people as a whole; and 
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(2) That copies of this resolution be forwarded to the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of the Navy and the responsible officials of the 
Department who are concerned. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter 
of a resolution proposed by the Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists 
and Technicians.) 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 

(The motion was duly seconded and unanimously carried.) 


(Secretary Pressman submitted the following resolution:) 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE AND NEUTRALITY 

WHEREAS, (1) It is the heartfelt wish of the American seamen to join 
other Americans in doing everything possible to keep America out of war; and 

(2) The National Maritime Union, speaking in behalf of the largest body 
of organized American seamen, recognizes that by the adoption of the Neu- 
trality Act all Merchant vessels will be excluded from the North Atlantic 
and Mediterranean trade; and 

(3) The merchant seamen, because of the character of their employment, 
will be more directly and more vitally affected by the adoption of the Neu- 
trality Act, than any other workers; and 

(4) There is also a grave danger that the progress in the building of 
the American Merchant Marine may be interrupted by the adoption of the 
Neutrality Act; now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the proposed Neutrality Act, now being debated by 
Congress, be immediately amended to provide 

(1) That all crews disemployed upon the adoption of the Neutrality Act 
be paid a “Discharge Pay” at least in an amount equivalent to that paid under 
the “Unemployment Laws,” 

(2) That Congress immediately appropriate a fund, sufficiently large to 
establish WPA projects adequate to meet the needs of the unemployed seamen, 

(3) That Congress take all measures necessary to keep the entire Amer- 
ican Merchant fleet in continuous operation during the war period by the 
creation and establishment of new trade routes among our Good Neighbors in 
South and Central America. 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 

CHAIRMAN BITTNER: I second the motion. 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The motion is to adopt the resolution. 

The Chairman recognizes President Curran of the National Maritime 


Union. 

PRESIDENT CURRAN: In rising in support of this reso!ution, I do so 
in order to clarify certain points to the delegates to this convention. It is 
necessary to elaborate a small bit on the reasons why we have proposed this 
resolution. 

We have heard many resolutions here dealing with housing, unemploy- 
ment, and so on. We all know that there is a war going on at the present 
time and it means a boom in employment, even though it only be temporary. 
But in the case of the seamen, if the neutrality goes through as it is now 
constituted, and we approve of the Administration’s program, there will be 
a different picture in the maritime industry. 
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We have a picture of some 10,000 seamen who will be laid off and placed 
“on the beach” if the ships of this country going into war zones and so forth 
are laid off. We have organized on all coasts, and the seamen today are in 
unions of their own choosing and their own, leadership. For 20 years the sea- 
men have had no voice in the activities of their union. Conventions were 
held from year to year and no delegates ever attended who were on ships. 
In the constitutions of the seamen’s unions today no convention can be held 
without delegates from the ships attending that convention. In this way the 
seamen are protected in all the activities of the union. 

We do not want to take the position, and we do not intend to have it 
misunderstood, that we are opposing the Administration’s actions in the neu- 
trality question. Rather, we are bringing forcibly to the attention of the Ad- 
ministration the fact that, although there is a great deal of voice over the 
shipping of the country and the commerce of the country, we have not yet 
heard one word in Washington about the seamen. Nothing has been said as 
to what is to be done in order to protect those seamen who will be thrown “on 
the beach” as a result of the restriction. 

We propose that, as they have never done anything before for the seamen 
except to attempt to regiment them and to attempt to exploit them, they now 
begin to recognize that the seamen bear the brunt of the country at a time of 
war. Last year there were more men killed on merchant marine than there 
were in the Navy during the war. 

We say again, if these men are to be put “on the beach”, that they be 
amply protected; that, if possible, WPA projects be gotten for the seamen, 
and other measures taken where they can be protected. We cannot get any 
housing legislation through for them because they don’t stay long enough “on 
the beach” to build a house or live in a house in some cases. But we do want 
you to recognize that the seamen are an important part in this country’s rela- 
tions with other countries, and also an important part in the life of this country. 
For this reason we have brought this resolution into this convention, believing 
that it is high time that such an important arm of this country receives the 
recognition that is due them and not, as in the past, just come to them when 
work is needed and at the price that they want to pay for it. 

There is another danger attached to the present Neutrality Act insofar as 
the seamen are concerned, and that is this: We have been attacked in the past 
three years, I believe, more so than any other union in the United States today. 
Every day in Washington there is legislation of one sort or another proposed 
to regiment seamen, or in other ways to attack their unions in organization. 
The Maritime Commission has gone out of its way to attack the unions in the 
maritime field, and especially the CIO maritime unions. The shipowners, while 
they are raising a huge cry about their ships and about their loss of profits 
if the ships are restricted, have not mentioned and do not intend to mention 
what will become of the seamen if these ships are laid up. 

The reason for that is very simple. The reason the shipowners are not 
going to mention the seamen is because, although they stand to lose with the 
ships laid up at this time, they also see an opportunity of the government help- 
ing them to smash the maritime unions. They know that if the seamen are 
piled up “on the beach’, there will be such a great unemployment question 
about the seamen that they will be able to pin one against the other and in 
that way help to smash the unions. That is why they do not intend to go out 
of their way to see that the seamen are amply protected, and the Maritime Union 
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delegates, and the maritime unions as a whole ask that not only do these dele- 
gates to this convention support this resolution, but that among this conven- 
tion all delegates turn to their local unions in their cities to bring all the sup- 
port they can in support of the seamen’s problem, to see that the seamen are 
amply protected, and to see that the strong unions of the seamen are protected 
as a result. 

We hope that everybody will stand unanimously behind this resolution. 

(Loud applause.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The motion is to adopt the resolution. All in 
favor will rise to their feet. 

(Whereupon the entire delegation arose in support of the motion, amid loud 
and sustained applause.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: Those opposed will rise to their feet. (No re- 
sponse.) 
Carried by the unanimous vote of the convention. 


The Chair will ask the Committee on Resolutions to take a rest, and the 
Committee on Constitution to report. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION 

CHAIRMAN KENNEDY: Mr. Chairman, in the first day’s proceedings 
you wil! find the Constitution printed complete. If you will examine that copy 
to follow the Committee, you will not have any trouble. Secretary McDonald, 
for the Committee, will now make his report. 

(Secretary McDonald submitted the following report:) 

Mr. Chairman, Delegates: This is the report of the Constitution Com- 
mittee made at San Francisco, California, October 11, 1939. 

To the Officers and Delegates of the Second Constitutional Convention of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations: 


Your Committee has examined the Constitution and the resolutions bearing 
on it which were submitted to the Convention, and reports as follows: 


PREAMBLE: No resolutions submitted. The Committee recommends 


no changes. 
I move the adoption of the present preamble of the Constitution. 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: Any objections? (No response.) 

Adopted. 

SECRETARY McDONALD: ARTICLEI. Name. No resolutions sub- 
mitted. The Committee recommends no change. 

I move the adoption of present Article I of the Constitution. 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: Adopted. 


SECRETARY McDONALD: ARTICLE II. Objects. No resolutions 
submitted. The Committee recommends no changes. 


I recommend the adoption of present Article II. 
CHAIRMAN LEWIS: Adopted. 


SECRETARY McDONALD: ARTICLE III. Affiliates. No resolutions 
submitted. The Committee recommends no changes. 


I move the adoption of the present Article III. 
CHAIRMAN LEWIS: Adopted. 
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SECRETARY McDONALD: ARTICLE IV. Othcers and Executive 
Board. No resolutions submitted. 

The Committee recommends striking out the word “two” in the first sen- 
tence of Section 1 of this article, and inserting in lieu thereof the word “six”. 
The sentence will then read: “The officers shall consist of a President, six 
Vice-Presidents and a Secretary.” 

I move the adoption of Section 1 as amended. 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: You have heard the amendment proposed to the 
Constitution by the Committee on Constitution. 

(The motion was duly seconded and unanimously carried.) 

SECRETARY McDONALD: Mr. Chairman, I now move the adoption 
of the entire Article IV of the Constitution as amended. 

(The motion was duly seconded and unanimously carried.) 

SECRETARY McDONALD: ARTICLE V. The Duties of the Officers. 
No resolutions submitted. 

The committee recommends the addition of the following sentence to Sec- 
tion 7 of this Article: “The salary of the Secretary shall be fixed by the 
Executive Board.” 

Section 7 shall then read: “Sec. 7. The Secretary shall perform such other 
duties as may be assigned to him by the President or the Executive Board. The 
salary of the Secretary shall be fixed by the Executive Board.” 

Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of Section 7 as amended. 

(The motion was duly seconded and unanimously carried.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The amendment is adopted. 

SECRETARY McDONALD: Mr. Chairman, I now move the adoption 
of the entire Article V as amended. 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: Any objections? Adopted. 

SECRETARY McDONALD: ARTICLE VI. Duties of the Executive 
Board. No resolutions submitted. The Committee recommends no change. 

I move the adoption of the present Article VI. 

(The motion was duly seconded and unanimously carried.) 

SECRETARY McDONALD: ARTICLE VII. Convention. No resolu- 
tions submitted. The Committee recommends no change. 

I move the adoption of the present Article of the constitution. 

(The motion was duly seconded and unanimously carried.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: For what purpose does Delegate Cannon rise? 

DELEGATE CANNON: Mr. Chairman, on that Article the delegates 
here from New York at this convention are losing their vote this year. This is 
registration week. The same week will be registration week next year. So that 
is a pretty serious objection for holding the convention at this time. 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: Did you have your resolution introduced on that? 

DELEGATE CANNON: No. 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: There is nothing we can do about it now. 

DELEGATE CANNON: We can amend. 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: You cannot amend it now without voting down 
the Committee’s report. They recommend no amendment and, anyhow, if 
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you undertook the amendment, you would run right into somebody else’s elec- 
tion. About all you can do is to try to find out if you can remedy that next year. 

DELEGATE CANNON: Next year is Presidential year. We have to be 
at home at this time. 

VICE PRESIDENT HILLMAN: May I correct the delegate? There is 
an opportunity for every delegate to register, as I have done. There has been 
provision made in New York for every one to register in the month of August, 
I think it was. So that those who desired could have availed themselves, as I 
have done. I think every delegate from the Amalgamated coming from New 
York has made proper provisions for registration. 

DELEGATE CANNON: If that be the case, I withdraw my objection 
now. I have been out of New York so much I don’t know what is going on 
there. (Laughter.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: Adopted. 


The Committee. 


SECRETARY McDONALD: ARTICLE VIII. Revenue. 

Three resolutions were submitted, all proposing a reduction in the amount 
of per capita tax paid to the Congress of Industrial Organizations, as provided 
in Section 2. Resolutions are—A90, by Local Industrial Union 114; Resolution 
90, by Alameda (Cal:fornia) Industrial Union Council; and Resolution 154, by 
Local Industrial Union 83. 

The Committee non-concurs in these resolutions and recommends no changes. 

I move the adoption of the present Section 2 of Article VIII. 

(The motion was duly seconded and unanimously carried.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: Section 2 adopted. 

SECRETARY McDONALD: Mr. Chairman, I now move the adoption of 
the entire Article VIII of the Constitution. 

(The motion was duly seconded and unanimously carried.) 

SECRETARY McDONALD: ARTICLE IX. No resolutions submitted. 
The Committee recommends no changes. 

(The motion was duly seconded and unanimously carried.) 

SECRETARY McDONALD: ARTICLE X. No resolutions submitted. 

The Committee recommends that the word “first” shall be stricken out, and 
the word “second” inserted. The Article will then read: “This Constitution shall 
become effective immediately upon its adoption at the second constitutional con- 
vention of the Organization.” 

I move the adoption of Article X as amended. 

(The motion was duly seconded and unanimously carried.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The amendment is adopted. 

SECRETARY-McDONALD: This completes the report of the Constitution 
Committee. Respectfully submitted, CONSTITUTION COMMITTEE, (signed) 
Thomas Kennedy, Chairman; John Santo, Secretary; George Addes; Thomas 
Burns; Edward T. Cheyfitz; J. L. Coulter; Ben Gold; Don Harris; Carl Holder- 
man; John T. Jones; Frederick Myers; Lewis Merrill; David J. McDonald; John 
Owens; Frank Rosenblum; Henry Schmidt. 

I move the adoption of the Constitution as amended. 
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(The motion was duly seconded and unanimously carried.) 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The Constitution has been amended as a whole by 
the unanimous vote of the convention, and is in full force and effect according to 
its provisions. 

Chairman Kennedy. 


CHAIRMAN KENNEDY: Mr. Chairman, following the adoption of the 
Constitution I now move that tomorrow morning the hour of 10:30 be fixed 
as a special order for the election of officers for the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 

(The motion was duly seconded and unanimously carried.) 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: 10:30 tomorrow morning will be the special order 
for the election of officers. 


The Committee is discharged. 


The Committee on Credentials. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 

(Secretary Robinson submitted the following supplemental and final report:) 

This is a supplementary and final report of the Committee on Credentials. 

We have three new industrial local unions with representatives or delegates 
here. They are as follows: 

Local 430, United Asphalt Workers, Louisville, Kentucky. William Jenkins 
Turnblazer. 

Local 13, Brick & Clay Workers, Mt. Savage, Maryland. Frank J. Bender. 

Local 946, Lockland, Ohio, Industrial Union. Ray Thomason. 

City and County Industrial Union Councils: 

Tuscarawas County, New Philadelphia, Ohio. Ted F. Silvey. 

Henryetta Industrial Union Council, Henryetta, Oklahoma. Jack M. Hayes: 

Juneau, Alaska, Union Council. Harold C. Jones. 

Port Cities Industrial Union Council, Muskegon, Michigan. Adolph Germer. 

This supplementary and final report brings a grand total of delegates in 
attendance to 385, representing 35 National and International Unions, 7 National 
Organizing Committees, 25 State Industrial Union Councils, 85 City and County 
Industrial Union Councils, and 93 Local Industrial Unions. 

Please note the following changes made by request on the partial report re- 
corded in the first day’s proceedings: 

Myles Horton representing Local No. 907, United Handle Workers, Sequat- 
chie, Tennessee, iristead of T. J. Smith. 

Al J. Shipley representing the United Packinghouse Workers of America 
instead of Henry Johnson. 

D. William Leider registered for the Utility Workers Organizing Committee, 
bringing the total delegates in attendance to four. 

Your Committee recommends that the Supplementary and Final Report of 
the Credential Committee be adopted and the delegates be seated. 

I so move, Mr. Chairman. 

(The motion was duly seconded and unanimously carried.) 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The report is adopted and the Committee is dis- 
charged. 
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SECRETARY ROBINSON: Mr. Chairman, I have one announcement. 
There are some delegates who have not officially registered. However, the Com- 
mittee knows that they are in attendance and their credentials have been exam- 
ined and found to be proper. The Credentials Committee would like to have all 
who have not officially registered present themselves to the California Room 
where the young ladies there will make the official registration for those 
delegates. 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The Committee on Appeals will be prepared to re- 
port at 9:30 tomorrow morning. 


The Committee on Resolutions. 


SECRETARY PRESSMAN: Mr. Chairman, I submit the following 

resolution: 
MARITIME LABOR 

WHEREAS, (1) The CIO maritime unions have during the past year 
demonstrated their ability to stabilize labor conditions in the maritime industry; 
and 

(2) The United States Maritime Commission, while granting huge sub- 
sidies to private operators, is determined to wreck the maritime unions through 
its anti-labor policies; now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO hereby condemns the anti-labor policies of the 
Maritime Commission and will support the maritime unions in the passage of the 
Walgren bill guaranteeing seamen on government-owned vessels the right to 
collective bargaining, the maritime unemployment compensation bill, and the 
adoption of appropriate legislation affording seamen adequate war risk in- 
surance. 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 

(The motion was duly seconded and unanimously carried.) 


(Secretary Pressman submitted the following resolution: ) 


FARM PROGRAM 

WHEREAS, (1) The CIO has recognized as a fundamental policy the true 
unity of interest between farmers and organized labor in a balanced and per- 
manent national prosperity; and 

(2) During the past year the CIO and the farmers have engaged in concrete 
instances of mutual cooperation, an outstanding example being the case of the 
New York Dairy Farmers, where the CIO industrial organizations supported 
those farmers in their demands for a fair and just price for their milk from the 
large-scale corporate milk distributors with the result that the dairy farmers in 
New York for the first time were able to achieve a fair and just price for their 
products; now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO announces its determination to continue its 
policy to cooperate with farm groups and invites progressive farmers and farm 
organizations to join hands with organized labor in the achievement of their 
common goal; and 

(2) The executive officers are instructed to take every step to support the 
farmers in securing necessary legislation to provide among other things for lib- 
eral credit, fair prices for the products which farmers must buy, and farm prices 
at not less than the cost of production. 
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(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of a 
resolution proposed by the Washington Industrial Union Council.) 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 

(The motion was duly seconded and unanimously carried.) 


(Secretary Pressman submitted the following resolution:) 


ORGANIZATION OF MUNICIPAL TRANSIT LINES IN NEW YORK 

WHEREAS, (1) The Transport Workers of America, an affiliate of the 
CIO has won for the transport workers in the City of New York substantial 
wage increases, shorter hours, paid vacations, sound pension benefits and 
generally improved working conditions under closed shop agreements; and 

(2) The unification of all the transit lines of the City of New York under 
municipal ownership and operation affecting over 30,000 members of the 
Transport Workers Union is being put into effect; 

(3) The New York State Legislature has enacted the Wicks law which 
would attempt to restrict the right of the employees to genuine collective 
bargaining through bona fide unions of their own choosing; now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO expresses its complete support of the Trans- 
port Workers Union in their struggle to retain their fundamental rights to 
collective bargaining and the preservation of the gains which they have made 
under their collective bargaining agreements with the transit lines of the 
City of New York. 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 

(The motion was duly seconded.) 

VICE PRESIDENT HILLMAN: Moved the adoption of the resolution. 
You have all heard the motion. Are you ready for the question? 

For what purpose does the delegate rise? 

DELEGATE MacMAHON: I rise to speak on this resolution. 

VICE PRESIDENT HILLMAN: Delegate MacMahon of the Transport 
Workers Union of America. 

DELEGATE MacMAHON: Mr. Chairman and fellow Delegates: I rise 
to speak on this resolution because it concerns the welfare of a group of the 
most loyal CIO members in the country. 

The present plans to unify the transit lines in New York City will affect 
the future status of the Transport Workers Union and its collective bargain- 
ing agreements in that city. Since the winning of our first contract there, 
these workers have come to realize the value of the principles and the pro- 
gram of the CIO because of the fact that in wage increases alone they have 
gained upwards, in the last two years, somewhere in the neighborhood of 
twelve and a half million dollars for 50,000 workers. 

The Wicks Law, spoken about in the resolution, is the brain child of a 
combination of the most reactionary forces in the State of New York, namely, 
the transit barons of the City of New York, the American Federation of Labor 
in the State of New York and the Republican and Democratic representatives 
in the State Legislature at Albany. Ever since the time when President 
Lewis himself helped the transit workers of New York to gain their first 
agreement there have been several vicious political attempts to smash the 
Transport Workers Union. Fortunately, to the credit of the solidarity of 
our membership, we were successful in defeating all of those attempts. But 
today we are faced with the Wicks Law, the culmination of these attempts, 
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which presages to wipe out not alone our closed shop agreements with the 
transit lines, but every iota of collective bargaining that we have estab- 
lished in the last few years. 

The Wicks Law ostensibly was proposed to grant Civil Service status to 
the rapid transit lines in the event that the City of New York took over 
these lines. But, actually, its results will not be strong enough to stop these 
cutthroat politicians in the State from emasculating, if I may say so myself, 
one of the finest unions in New York City and in New York State. The Trans- 
port Workers Union is facing emasculation today because labor in New York 
State, first of all, is divided; and, secondly, because labor has not been and 
is not as politically conscious of itself as the employer classes. 

Therefore, Brothers and Sisters, there is a reason why we speak so 
strongly on this matter at this time. The workers in the rapid transit lines 
compose the spine and backbone of our union in the New York community. 
By reason of the past efforts of the CIO and the efforts of President Lewis, 
you and he have earned the undying gratitude of the Transport Workers 
Union for the help you have given in our behalf. This time again we come 
to this convention asking you delegates from the nation and the officers of 
our great Congress to lend their aid and their voice to our very, very bitter 
struggle that is to come. 

All I can do is pledge you here in behalf of the men and women in New 
York City that we shall go forward and lick the employers on the economic 
front, with the aid of the CIO and the officers of our organization, and to go 
forward and lick the political stooges of the AF of L, and the AF of L itself, 
in its attempt to try and weaken our union. 

Therefore, Brothers and Sisters, I ask you for your unanimous support 
of the resolution just read to you. 

I thank you. (Loud applause.) 

VICE PRESIDENT HILLMAN: The question recurs upon the adoption 
of this resolution presented by the Committee. All those in favor of this 
motion will rise to their feet. 

(Whereupon the entire delegation arose in support of the motion, amid 
loud and sustained applause.) 

VICE PRESIDENT HILLMAN: Those opposed will rise. (No response.) 


The resolution carries the unanimous approval of the convention. 


SECRETARY PRESSMAN: Our next resolution deals with the organ- 

ization of hospital workers: 
HOSPITAL WORKERS 

WHEREAS, (1) The more than one million hospital workers in this coun- 
try are almost entirely unorganized; and 

(2) The several thousands of these workers who are today enjoying the 
benefits of organization have attained these benefits through the State, County 
and Municipal Workers of America, CIO, which has a program, policies and 
methods peculiarly suitable for the proper organization of public employees; 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO take all necessary and feasible steps to 
organize this vast field of unorganized workers through the instrumentality 
of the State, County and Municipal Workers of America. 
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(The foregoing resolution is submitted by the State, County and Mu- 


nicipal Workers of America.) 
I move the adoption of the resolution. 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The question recurs upon the motion to adopt. 
Brother Flaxer. 


DELEGATE FLAXER: Mr, Chairman and fellow delegates, I want to 
speak on this resolution because the field of employment in the hospital service 
is another one of those dark areas in this country which requires the searchlight 
of the CIO so that the people of this country might know exactly how one million 
workers of this country are today living and earning their wages, and at the 
same time carrying on duties or functions which are of the utmost importance to 
the welfare of the entire nation. 

There are one million workers in the hospitals of this country, and when I 
talk of a million workers I am not talking of two or three workers in the various 
spots of the nation; I am not talking of a narrow and thin distribution of these 
workers which makes the possible organization of them very difficult; but I am 
talking of a million workers who are in six thousand hospitals in this nation 
where in each hospital at least one hundred or two hundred workers are involved, 
and in many hospitals, such as in the Los Angeles County Hospital, five thousand 
workers or more are involved. 

These workers, for whom no concern in the past has been had, despite the 
great concern this country has over the health of the nation, work at wages which 
are as low as $20 a month, never higher than $110 a month. Graduate nurses, 
professionally trained people, receive as low as $50 a month with maintenance; 
and attendants and orderlies receive as low as $20 a month, and never more than 
$45 a month. Highly skilled technicians, such as bacteriologists and chemists, 
frequently work in these hospitals anywhere from one to two or three years on a 
voluntary basis, and when they do get a salary that salary is rarely more than 
$100 a month without maintenance. 

I could go on and enumerate all of the categories of work contained in the 
modern hospitals of this nation, and they cover the gamut of employment in this 
country, and you will find in each instance low wages of such a character that 
mass turn-over in the hospitals results. 

I have heard talk at this convention on the question of wages. I don’t know 
whether there is any industry or service which pays such uniformly low wages as 
in the hospitals of this country, but aside from the wages, all of you men and 
women know that the question of hours has today taken on the character where 
we are asking for a 30-hour week. In the hospitals of this nation the 12-hour 
shift and the 13-hour shift and in many instances the 14-hour shift, seven days 
a week, is the general rule. Only in two areas to my knowledge, in the City of 
Minneapolis and in the City of New York, where our union has been organized, 
has the eight-hour day come into being; only in two areas, the city hospitals of 
New York, and there are twenty-six of them, and the city hospital of the City of 
Minneapolis. In all the rest the general rule is 12, 13 and 14-hour shifts. 

The Fair Labor Practice Act, just as is the case with fair labor acts in gen- 
eral, does not affect these workers. The law has not yet been written to cover the 
interests of this one million American working people, and that is only because 
these one million workers are almost entirely unorganized. We have in our 
organization several thousand of these workers, but by and large they are almost 
totally unorganized, and because they are unorganized they naturally do not get 
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any recognition either from the legislators or from the members of the boards of 
* trustees that operate these hospitals. 

It ought not to be assumed, however, that these workers have not made 
strenuous efforts to organize. They have. In fact, these workers are eager for 
organization. Wherever we have sent our organizers to bring them the message 
of trade unionism, these workers joined our organization and became active and 
tried to improve the condition of their labor. Equally strenuous efforts on the 
part of employers in the hospitals smashed our unions in a number of instances. 
These hospitals, which purported not to have enough money to raise wages, find 
plenty of money to hire spies from the Railway Audit Corporation, for finger- 
print use, and various other espionage systems, but never a penny to improve the 
living conditions or the working conditions of these people. 

Now, I know that the public at large, when they discuss the problem of the 
hospital workers, if and when they are at all aware of it, say “Well, these are 

charitable institutions, they are non-profit making institutions, and consequently 
we have to grant an exception in that instance as far as the workers are con- 
cerned.” 

I would say that these charitable institutions are operated only to replenish 
and to conserve the labor that is needed in industry where profits are made, and 
consequently there is a definite profit interest even in those charitable institu- 
tions. But, aside from that, what right has any going concern got to raise funds 
to operate any institution without making adequate provision for the people that 
work in that institution? Only about three months ago a very wealthy man in 
the City of Memphis, Tennessee, died and left in his will $200,000 for the erec- 
tion of a hospital, and he did not leave a penny, not a single penny, for the main- 
tenance of that hospital; no money for beds, no money for nurses, no money for 
orderlies, no money for kitchen help, just an empty mausoleum to stand as a final 
memory to his existence in the city of Memphis. 

I think that is the general thought that permeates all these people who 
operate these hospitals, and it is about time that we who have spread unionism to 
various fields in this country began to look upon the field of the hospital worker 
as an essential aim of our organizing activities. 

A million people who have no adequate funds to spend and buy the goods of 
industry certainly depress the industrial market and injure the economic welfare 
of this country. 

Institutions and hospitals which are operated for the interest of the health 
of the nation have got to consider the health of the people that are working in 
those hospitals and they must consider the need for giving them more adequate 
wages, better hours, and better living quarters. 

I think that as you listen to me, one main thought is undoubtedly circulating 
in your minds: Suppose we do go out and organize these hospitals; how is it pos- 
sible to call a strike in a hospital? How is that possible? That is exactly why 
our organization feels that it is a proper instrument to carry on organizing activ- 
ities in the public institutions of our nation. We recognize and we know that no 
matter what the needs of the workers within the hospital may be, their needs 
cannot be of such stringent character as to jeopardize the lives and welfare of 
the people who are inmates in the hospital, and we do not as a question of method 
or a question of policy go into these hospitals with the threat of strikes. 

We operate in each hospital very much in the same manner as we do in a 
government institution, because we consider the hospital as a public institution, 
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and the hospitals, whether they are publicly or privately owned, always secure a 
certain amount of money from the state or the county or the city in which they 
are, and they consequently do participate in the public weal of that community. 
Our work in the government institutions has made it possible for us to do a num- 
ber of things in these hospitals without recourse to strikes, which has already 
achieved great gains for the workers. I have told you of the eight-hour day. We 
have had one wage increase through contract and through legislation without re- 
course to strike, merely by getting down before the trustees around a table and 
discussing the problem that is mutual with us and them and the general public. 

We feel that we have a contribution to make to this problem, which is in a 
chaotic state, and we know that when the public conscience is awakened to the 
needs of the hospital workers that the members of the boards of trustees, the 
employers in the various hospitals, will not compel the workers of the hospitals 
to do anything more than get around a table with them and discuss their mutual 
problems and arrive at a solution of their needs. 

I know that the organization of workers anywhere at this stage of the game 
is a prime objective of the CIO, and I know that most of the delegates in this 
assembly have gathered from the officers’ reports that the main slogan of this 
convention is to get out of our swivel-chairs and to get out into the field and 
organize the unorganized. There cannot be very much swivel-chair sitting if we 
are to organize the hospital workers. We can do it; the need is there, the desire 
on the part of the workers is there, and I know that the CIO and our own organi- 
zation are ready to meet our responsibility in this vital work. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The motion recurs upon the report of the committee. 

(The report of the committee was unanimously adopted.) 


SECRETARY PRESSMAN: Our next resolution deals with the subject 

matter of organizing the field of aviation: 
AVIATION 

WHEREAS, (1) The aviation industry in the United States and Canada 
is developing rapidly to the point of being one of the largest basic industries, 
employing many thousands of workers; and 

(2) Conditions in this industry at present are such that the workers are 
being imposed upon; and 

(3) The industry is inflicted with an exceedingly low wage level, with no 
security for the workers, while on the other hand huge profits are being made 
by the employers; and 

(4) A great deal of the revenue received by this industry comes from the 
public treasury in the way of government contracts; now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the officers of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations be empowered to lend every moral and financial support possible for the 
purpose of bringing about complete organization of the workers in this indus- 
try, establishing for them a proper wage level and security; and 

(2) That the incoming Executive Board of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations and the International Executive Board of the United Automobile 
Workers of America be requested to act promptly in putting on an effective 
organization drive in the aviation industry. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted by the United Automobile Workers 
of America.) 

T move the adoption of this resolution. 
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CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The motion is to concur in the report of the 
Committee. Delegate Wyndham Mortimer, United Automobile Workers. 

DELEGATE WYNDHAM MORTIMER: Brother Chairman and Dele- 
gates, the aviation industry has two centers, roughly speaking; one is on the 
Atlantic Coast and the other on the Pacific Coast, and this industry is sadly 
in need of more organization than it has at the present time. 

On the West Coast we are confronted with a very difficult problem, hence 
the submission of this resolution. We have about 200 of our members who are 
walking the streets of California unable to find employment in the industry, 
due to discrimination and blacklisting arising out of their attempt to build an 
effective union in this industry. 

Also in this industry there is one of the most unusual methods developed 
to hire new workers. Each major aircraft corporation maintains or subsidizes 
what they call schools, aircraft schools, aviation schools, etc. They are really 
recruiting agencies for cheap labor and they make their appeal directly to 
young boys coming out of high school. It has been said that the automobile 
industry is a young man’s industry. That is true, but the aviation industry, by 
the same criterion, might be called a boys’ industry. I think there are larger 
percentages of extremely young men working in the aviation industry than in 
any other basic industry. 

These boys attend these schools for which they pay anywhere from $75 
up to several hundred, depending upon the school and the so-called training 
they receive. The principal thing that is taught them is to teach them in- 
dividualism. The boy is told that his success or failure in the aviation industry 
is entirely up to him. He is told to beware of union organizers, to beware of 
outside agitators, etc. He is taught to be very loyal to his boss. In addition 
to this, he is taught how to read a scale and drill a hole and a few things of 
that sort. 

After he gets into the factory—he graduates from this school after about 
six weeks, and he goes to work in the factory for 46 cents an hour. He works 
along for a period of two or three months until he is entitled to a raise that 
raises him up to around 50 or 55 cents an hour, and then a new batch of gradu- 
ates comes along and he is laid off and they are put to work for 46 cents 
per hour. 

That is the practice that has been going on for a long time. It is the most 
vicious, the most contemptible thing that I ever saw in my life, as a method 
of recruiting employees. As a result of this, and the lack of complete organiza- 
tion in the industry, the wage level is very low and there is no security for the 
workers. 

Now, this industry is becoming extremely important, more important as 
time goes on. It is a basic industry and a key industry, and must at all costs 
be brought under the influence and into the order of the CIO. This resolu- 
tion is designed to expedite that process, and I am speaking in favor of this 
resolution, for its adoption, and to have the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions not only pass this resolution but get behind it, and I sincerely hope that 
the incoming Executive Board of the CIO will make every possible effort to 
carry out the intent and purpose of this resolution. 

I thank you. (Applause.) 

DELEGATE HAYWOOD: Another thing about this resolution, it is to 
create an organizing committee on aviation between the International Executive 
Board of the United Automobile Workers and the officers of the CIO. 
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This is a growing industry, and it is estimated that a half a million workers 
will be connected with this industry in a very short time. 

The picture on the East Coast is not as black as it would seem to be out 
here. We just held an election in the Bruce Aviation in Atlanta, and prior to 
coming out here we started to negotiate a contract and obtain a union shop 
and seniority rights for the men, and deferring action on wages depending on 
the government action on the embargo. 

We have just made a contract with Ranger Aviation and are making con- 
siderable progress in the Bendix Aviation, and there is yet quite a field to cover. 

The aviation worker, I am sure, likes his status as an automobile worker, 
and I feel confident that a practical arrangement can be worked out between the 
U.A.W. of A. and the CIO to put some real force behind this drive. Now is 
the time to be organizing aviation. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The question recurs upon the motion to adopt 
the recommendation of the committee. 

(The report of the committee was unanimously adopted.) 


SECRETARY PRESSMAN: The next resolution deals with organizing 
the utility group: 

UTILITIES 

WHEREAS, (1) The Utility industry in the United States is one of the 
major basic industries of the country, workers engaged in it being found in 
every city, town and hamlet in the land; and 

(2) This industry is protected against any competition through the medium 
of legislation and commissions set up in the various states; and 

(3) The Utility heads have on numerous occasions through their power- 
ful lobbies in every state in the union, as well as in the capitol in Washington, 
resisted the efforts of labor to improve its lot, and have spent m/llions of dollars 
in seeking to control the legislative halls of the nation by financing candidates 
for public office; and 

(4) The workers engaged in this industry lack security and are subject 
to many abuses on the part of the management; and 

(5) It is therefore important that these workers be organized into a na- 
tional union of Utility Workers, in order that they can protect themselves 
against the above mentioned abuses and become a real vital force in labor’s 
program for a higher life and a greater security for the workers of the nation; 
now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the Second Annual Convention of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations authorizes the incoming Executive Board to conduct 
a vigorous, nation-wide campaign of organization to bring these workers into 
the fold of organized labor. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted by the Utility Workers Organiz- 
ing Committee.) 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The motion is to adopt. 

DELEGATE HAYWOOD: Being Chairman of the Utility Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee, I want to point out briefly to this convention the im- 
portance of this industry. You will find a utility worker in every hamlet 
of the country. You will find a utility lobby in every capitol of every state 
in the country, besides in Washington. You will find a lobby that corrupts 
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more legislators than any other in America, and yet the efforts to organize 
the workers are being resisted by these corporations that enjoy the protection 
of a monopoly themselves. 

In the City of New York the Edison Company signed a contract with the 
building trades in 1926 and 1927, and the building trades agreed not to 
organize the Edison Workers provided they wou'd give to them the erection 
of buildings. Well, the United Electric and Radio Workers moved into the 
picture to organize these workers and the company called in the I.B.E.W. 
and signed a contract with them without members. The case was taken 
before the National Labor Relations Board and the Board declared the con- 
tract illegal and ordered the reinstatement of quite a number of our men 
and to be paid for lost time. The case finally got to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, having been sustained all the way through up to that time, 
wherein the Court found that the I.B.E.W. represented the vast number of 
workers in that industry there and that the I.B.E.W. had not been notified 
of the hearing in the case; they sustained the contract because it only applied 
to their members, reinstated our workers and paid them twenty-two thousand 
and some odd dellars, and ordered the company to give them the same rights 
as they gave the I.B.E.W. The company appealed that decision and we have 
been unable to get the company to answer communications and they will not 
recognize us at all. We are now asking for an election in the Edison Com- 
pany in New York. 

In Michigan we had an election of the I.B.E.W. and the CIO, and the CIO 
received the most votes, a majority. Consistent with the Board’s ruling, they 
held the election in April, and we were just about ready to go on the air when 
the I.B.E.W. obtained an injunction against the Labor Relations Board pre- 
venting the election. That case is now before the Supreme Court, and in the 
meantime the workers in Michigan had no agreement whatever, men were 
being laid off without regard to seniority, wages were being adjusted any 
way the company wanted to adjust them, and finally patience ceased to be 
a virtue and the workers struck. There was a committee appointed by the 
Governor, and on the way out here I stopped in Detroit and Lansing and 
found the company would not meet with the Governor’s committee and our 
committee, and therefore the Governor’s committee condemned the company 
publicly and they finally got the negotiations going, and finally a contract 
was arrived at providing for wage increases, recognition of our union, senior- 
ity, and so forth, depending upon the ruling by the Supreme Court in the 
matter. 

In every instance the companies are taking the position that they are not 
governed by the Wagner Act. There are thousands and thousands of workers 
in this industry who are going to require plenty of support and plenty of 
fighting in the areas where our organizers are trying to get these workers 
into the unions, and we ask for the support of every one of you when they 
come around and try to organize them in the near future. I thank you. 


(Applause.) 

DELEGATE GARRETSON: On the resolution. Brother Chairman and 
fellow delegates; you have been spoken to regarding some of the activities 
of the utility companies in New York, and I want to speak here of a par- 
ticular utility corporation in the State of California, known as the Pacific 


Gas and Electric Company. 
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Now, many of you have been led to believe that the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company is confined to the State of California; the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company is no more of a California institution than the Dies Com- 
mittee is an American institution. (Applause and laughter.) And why do 
I say this? For instance, the Vice-President and General Manager of the 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company hobnobbed with one of the most reactionary, 
labor-baiting, and red baiting gentlemen that we have ever had in the 
United States of America, none other than our old friend Hoover, and it just so 
happens that Mr. P. M. Downing and Mr. Hoover were both classmates 
together at Stanford. When Mr. Hoover was in the White House Mr. Downing 
would visit Mr. Hoover regularly, and when Mr. Hoover would visit Califor- 
nia, Mr. Downing would have the water adjusted behind the P.G.& E. dams 
so that Mr. Hoover cou!d have ideal fishing conditions. This, I think, will 
give you an idea of the connections of the Pacific Gas and Electric Company. 

They also have on their P.G. & E. Progress, a magazine that goes out 
to the people in the northern part of the State of California, and there are 
about three million people living in this area where the P.G.&E. furnishes 
power—right at this point I want to say this very briefly—that you can talk 
about not buying Ford automobiles and you can talk about not buying this 
kind of pants or that kind of vest, but there is only one kind of juice you 
can buy, and if you don’t like it you can sit in the dark. 

On the title page of this magazine it says that the company is owned, 
operated and maintained by Californians. Let us investigate this just briefly, 
and this is important to every delegate here for this reason, first of all I 
want to say on the question of ownership of the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company, that there is a holding company known as the North American 
Company in the City of New York which owns over two million shares out of 
three million, and it so happens that Mr. Fogarty, the president of the North 
American Company, and the Vice-President of that company, are both mem- 
bers of the board of directors of the Pacific Gas and Electric Company. 

Now, a little further on this home-owned company. They speak of the 
thousands of people in the State of California who own the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company, you know, the little white house and the little green fence, 
and I will read you a few of their names: 

First, the North American Company is the largest stockholder among the 
20, and the next is the Standard Gas of Chicago, Sun Life of Canada, the 
American Super-Power of Boston, the Massachusetts Investment Company of 
Boston, the Electric Security of New York, the New Jersey Trust of New 
Jersey, and Tucker Company of New York, to mention a few of them. Those 
are the gentlemen that own the Pacific Gas and Electric Company, and I want 
to make every delegate here realize that the organization of the Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company is not only the problem of the workers in the State of 
California, but it becomes the problem of the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations throughout the United States. 

Now, they say the P.G. & E. has some justification—their justification is 
this, that the New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor 
have 2,500 shares of P.G. & E. stock. 

Now, as to the employees: The P.G.&E. at the present time employs 
approximately 12,000 workers. We held an election some time ago in the 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company, and in spite of the most vicious barrage 
against the CIO, stating it was Communistic, and the use of the company 
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union bulletins, and so on, we only lost this vote by a small majority of a 
thousand votes, which I think is a very healthy indication that the workers 
in the Pacific Gas and Electric Company do want to be organized. 

Now, to speak of some of the activities of this corporation regarding its em- 
ployees, in 1932 the officials of the Pacific Gas and Electric Company came to the 
thousands of employees and said, “Boys, we are losing money—” and the tears 
ran down their rosy cheeks, and they said, “We just can’t go on.” So they laid 
off approximately half of their personnel and the rest of them they put on a two 
and three-day week. 

_ Now, I just want to call this to your attention, that in this year of depres- 
sion, 1932, when they laid all these people off because they were losing money, the 
gross income of the Pacific Gas and Electric Company was $20,000,000 more in 
1932, the year of the depression, than it was in 1929, the great year of prosperity. 

Now, I want to say this with regard to the P. G. & E. employees, because 
that is the statement they gave their employees in one depression and there is no 
question we are facing another — now, in California as a whole there are between 
65,000 and 70,000 utility workers. John L. Lewis stated here, “When I come 
back to San Francisco five years from now, and I am coming-back, I will have an 
army of ten million dues-paying members with me.” I hope when he does come 
back that he will include in this ten million workers also the 65,000 utility work- 
ers in the State of California. 

Now, I could not leave this microphone without saying one word further on 
this question of the role that the utility workers have played toward organized 
labor, and I just want to say this, that all of you here, I think, realize that 
Thomas J. Mooney was put in San Quentin Prison, and in San Quentin Prison he 
stayed for some twenty-two years, and the Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
played an important part in the imprisonment of Thomas Mooney. In addition 
to that, there are workers sitting in this hall that have been thrown into San 
Quentin under the criminal syndicalism act because they dared to challenge the 
authority of the Pacific Gas and Electric Company. It not only took the workers 
of California twenty-two years to get Tom Mooney out of jail, but it took the 
workers all over the world to get Tom Mooney out of jail, so that when you talk 
about organizing the utilities I think every one of you delegates should realize 
what a job we have, but I say we will do the job. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The question recurs upon the motion to adopt the 
resolution. 

(The report of the committee was unanimously adopted.) 


SECRETARY PRESSMAN: The next resolution deals with the organiza- 
tion of employees in insurance companies and banks: 


UNITED OFFICE AND PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 


WHEREAS, (1) The United Office and Professional Workers of America 
has undertaken the vital task of organizing the white-collar workers of this coun- 
try; and 

(2) There are more than 350,000 employees in banks, brokerage houses, and 
other financial institutions of this country, whose salaries and working conditions 
have steadily grown worse and whose jobs have become increasingly insecure 
during the past decade, and the National Labor Relations Board has ruled that 
bank employees come within the scope of the Wagner Act and has thereby re- 
affirmed their right to organize; and 
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(3) The insurance companies, employing 300,000 men and women and con- 
stituting one of the greatest concentrations of wealth in America and controlling 
27 billions of dollars, are a potent force in determining the labor policies of 
American industry through their substantial holdings of stocks and bonds of 
railroads, public utilities and other major industries; and 

(4) Certain banks and insurance companies have opposed these efforts at 
self-organization on the part of their employees with intimidation, discharges, 
attempted bribery, legal obstruction through perpetual court action and all the 
devices usually employed in fighting unionism; now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the Congress of Industrial Organizations condemns the 
anti-labor policy of financial and insurance corporations and pledges its support 
to assure the success of the work of the United Office and Professional Workers 
of America to organize the workers of these corporations; and that every city, 
state and national affiliate of the CIO be urged to give full support and coopera- 
tion in this fight. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of cer- 
tain resolutions proposed by the United Office-and Professional Workers of 
America.) 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The motion is to adopt. 


DELEGATE MERRILL: My organization is confronted with two basic 
problems, and these are the organization of the financial employees and the or- 
ganization of the 350,000 employees of the giant insurance companies of America. 

Before this convention I would like to confine my brief remarks to the 
organization of the insurance companies themselves. Three hundred and fifty 
thousand employees of these companies are recipients of a payroll which is 
second only in size to the payroll of the gigantic iron and steel industry itself. 
The insurance corporations of this country are possessors of $26,000,000,000 of 
the national wealth, and 90 per cent of this national wealth is controlled by ten 
companies, and three of these companies are presently at grips with our organi- 
zation, namely, the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, a $5,000,000,000 
corporation, the Prudential Insurance Company, a $3,000,000,000 corporation, 
and the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, an organization control- 
ling some $800,000,000. 

I am happy to be able to report to this convention, which we were not able 
to do at our Pittsburgh convention, that permanent organization in the insurance 
industry is now an established fact. We are able to report to this convention the 
securing of a number of contracts, including a national contract with the Sun 
Life Assurance Company of America. 

But the permanency of our organization is not dependent alone upon the 
contracts which we have succeeded in getting from these insurance companies. It 
is mainly dependent upon the collective bargaining which is taking place in the 
insurance field at this time. This collective bargaining is the result of the action 
of our membership operating at various eastern cities of the United States and 
it is because of the real threat that we have been able to make to the undisputed 
control of the insurance industry by Wall Street that my organization and many 
of its officers, including myself, have been under almost continuous attack from 
every quarter ever since our campaign reached reasonable proportions. 

Of course, these attacks against myself particularly were initiated by 
Colonel John P. Frey of the American Federation of Labor, who charged before 
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the Dies Committee that I was a member of the Communist Party, but apparently 
he did not come to this conclusion until I voted against the Executive Council’s 
report in the Atlanta convention of the American Federation of Labor. Since 
that time this charge in one form or another has been made. 

In the month of April, 1939, you may have noticed a considerable amount of 
publicity, which reached tremendous national proportions to the effect that our 
organization was crumbling, that the Communist Party had taken over control, 
with the result that the honest elements in the union were leaving and going to 
the American Federation of Labor. William Green’s secretary reported to the 
press that the American Federation of Labor was in receipt of charter applica- 
tions from twelve of our local unions. This was without a single tissue of fact to 
support it. Not one single local organization left our union, and not one single 
member except some 300 employees of the International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union who left our union, and we were able to make it quite clear to our own 
membership: and to anyone who cared to inquire into the facts, that this entire 
measure was a conspiracy between the American Federation of Labor and com- 
pany union organizers, together with certain shady elements, which President 
Lewis in his report to this convention has managed to make perfectly clear. 

I hope that Al Haywood, the CIO regional director for the City of New York, 
who rendered us able assistance, will supplement me in giving his own testimony 
as to his personal contact with this problem. I might say here that had it not 
been for the able assistance of Allan Haywood and his colleagues at the CIO re- 
gional office in New York City I might not have been able to expose this con- 
spiracy and reveal the actual charges that came out against our organization. 


It is regrettable that by these charges, which come from all sections, it seems 
to me a regrettable thing, that the accomplishments of the organized labor move- 
ment should be attributed to the Communist Party. We ourselves are responsible 
for our own accomplishments, and our organization will continue to inspire these 
charges because our organization is able to take on a larger and larger measure 
of the organizational area which we have been delegated by the CIO to organize. 

I might say that our organization, under the stimulus of the opening re- 
marks of our President Lewis, as well as the work of this convention, is well 
equipped to go out into the field and bring into the fold of the CIO, if not the 
hundreds of thousands, certainly the thousands of insurance employees who are 
daily expressing their desire to become dues paying members of the CIO and 
to function through the collective bargaining apparatus that my organization 
has established. 

I hope that when you go back and when you have occasion to remark or 
speak on this question that you will not only give us your full support in the 
actual efforts that we are undertaking at this time, but you will help us repel 
the attacks of our enemies which are directed not only against our own organiza- 
tion but the entire CIO. (Applause.) 


DELEGATE HAYWOOD: Mr. Chairman, I have been asked to give my 
views and my experience on this question. 

This organization has been battling with the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company for a long period of time. I have met with the heads of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company and the officers of this union, first as a policy- 
holder asking why our company would not recognize the Wagner Act of New 
York State, the little Wagner Act, and deal with organized labor, and second 
as a union representative, representing the workers, the insurance agents. 
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In the last few conversations we had with the company we were con- 
fronted with this condition: For almost a year the company by litigation had 
held up the operation of the Wagner Act, preventing them from having collec- 
tive bargaining, and my associates and myself met with them and gave them 
our proposal for a contract and they told us they would meet us again in about 
a week’s time. We went back in about a week’s time and they then told us 
that the year had expired and that they were no longer governed by the de- 
cision of the State Labor Relations Board and it required an election. That 
was after they had fought the application of the law by legal trickery, and so 
forth. 

In the meantime, certain people who helped to start the CIO and got too 
weak to stay with it, began to encourage their cffice help to pull away from 
the union. I had one of our representatives go over with a committee to this 
local to meet a representative of the I.L.G.W. and assure them that any prob- 
lem they had with their union we could step in and straighten it out, no matter 
what it involved. 

We got over there and we were told, “We are now in the position of em- 
plovers and we cannot interfere.” I took that question up with the head of 
that organization later on, and I asked him the question, or I told him, that if 
he was consistent he knew that this issue had got to be straightened up through 
cooperation, and I challenged him to approach the question in that way. We 
had had several conferences, and finally it was agreed to go on with a straight 
labor union program respecting everybody’s rights, religion, and beliefs, and 
opposing control of the union from any source outside of the union itself. This 
was agreed to by all but one man at the conference, and this same man tried to 
block consideration of the question and he called a meeting of the members in 
New York and the membership unanimously and enthusiastically approved the 
program. Up until now, at the time of this convention, we have had no 
internal trouble in that organization. 

That organization terms itself progressive, but in their philosophy of what 
the CIO has done, just as they strangled Homer Martin, and they have strangled 
Homer Martin, they were trying to strangle this union. I am happy to report 
to you that they failed and I assure you that they will fail again, but any 
cooperation that we can give them we will gladly do so. 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The motion is to adopt the resolution. 

(The report of the committee was unanimously adopted.) 


SECRETARY PRESSMAN: The next resolution covers the organiza- 

tion of farm workers: 
FARM WORKERS 

WHEREAS, (1) Powerful corporate lobbies led by the Associated Farmers 
organization have undertaken a campaign in cooperation with bureaucratic lead- 
ers of farm organizations to deprive the workers in the food packing, processing 
and canning industry of the protection of wage hour legislation, the rights guar- 
anteed by the National Labor Relations Act and the benefits of the Social 
Security Act; and 

(2) The plight of the agricultural laborers on the large scale industrialized 
farms who are subject to the most terrible forms of exploitation and suppression. 
has been called to the attention of the country and the public conscience 
awakened; now, therefore be it 
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RESOLVED, That the CIO will continue to work for legislation including 
the following items on behalf of farm labor on the large scale industrialized 
farms and workers in the food packing, processing and canning industries. 

(a) The defeat of the reactionary measures to deprive these workers of 
the benefits of existing social legislation, 

(b) Congressional authorization for larger appropriations to the Farm 
Security Administration for its labor camp, farm labor housing and relief grant 
programs, 

(c) Congressional authorization for the Departments of Agriculture and 
Labor to make studies and gather statistics with reference to farm labor prob- 
lems, 

(d) Amendment and extension of all state industrial labor laws to provide 
agricultural labor with protection and benefits now enjoyed by industrial labor; 
and 

(e) That the CIO aid the Agricultural Workers Union in its campaign to 
organize these unorganized farm workers on the large scale industrialized farms 
and workers in the food packing, processing and canning industries. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted by the Cannery, Agricultural, Pack- 
ing & Allied Workers of America.) 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The question recurs upon the motion to adopt. 
President Henderson. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT HENDERSON: Mr. Chairman, there are in this resolu- 
tion two problems, dealing with. two somewhat different groups of workers, 
those who are working in the processing end of agriculture in food and fiber, 
and those who work in the field for the farmers, landlords, and land owning 
companies. I want to deal first with the food and fiber processing workers, 
the agricultural processing workers. 

We have made steady, if slow, progress in organizing these groups in many 
sections of the country. We do not claim to have organized the industry as 
a whole, but we have made a beginning. There are many hundreds of thou- 
sands of these workers who labor under certain special difficulties, and it is 
the special difficulties that I want to refer to. 

During the last Congress no one could fail to recognize that there had 
taken place as the result of very careful preliminary work and scheming, an 
unholy alliance between certain food processing plants and interests and cer- 
tain large scale farm groups, initiated by the Associated Farmers here in their 
own State of California, and over a period of some two years there was built 
up a bloc and a lobby composed of interests of the dairy trust, the dairy proc- 
essing trust, the meat processing interests, the cotton processing interests, the 
canning trust of the United States, and many other groups of a similar sort who 
combined with certain national leaders of certain farm organizations to form the 
spearhead in an attempt to take the guts out of the Wages and Hours Act, which 
had certain provisions covering the food processing and fiber processing workers. 

They combined to pass amendments to secure exclusion of the food proc- 
essing workers and fiber processing workers from the Social Security Act. 
They combined to get amendments introduced that would also take the back- 
bone out of the Wagner Labor Relations Act. These groups, many of whom 
already had received special applicable provisions for industries that were sea- 
sonal in nature, for exemption from hours and for a reasonable interpretation 
of the law so far as wages were concerned, combined to secure complete ex- 
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clusion from the law. These groups represented to Congress that because of 
the powerful political threat that was involved, the interests not only of the 
canning and food processing workers were involved, but also the interests of 
the entire labor movement. I want to say here and now that no group of 
workers was more appreciative and more heartily supported the denunciatory 
statements made by our President, John L. Lewis, when he took to task the 
tactics and the methods and the attitude of those individuals, and particularly 
one individual, at the hearing on those amendments to the Wages and Hours 
Law. We want to thank President Lewis for that expose. 


Now, I want to come to the second part of the problem of our union, the 
problem of the millions of field workers, agricultural workers. I wish that I 
could be as eloquent to you people in this time here today as that great author, 
John Steinbeck, was in dealing with certain groups of these agricultural. workers 
in his book, “Grapes of Wrath”. The public conscience of the nation has been 
shocked by the conditions exposed in that book, and the conditions exposed in 
that book apply in different form and in even worse form to large sections of 
these agricultural workers in the old South, in the Mississippi Valley region, 
among the cotton share-croppers and tenants and cotton day labor. Many 
people have been almost inclined to be skeptical about the stories told by 
John Steinbeck, but let these individuals come to the old South if they want 
to see even more unbelievable conditions and circumstances, in Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, Mississippi and Louisiana. There is piling up there a problem of almost 
totally unemployed people living from hand to mouth, numbering hundreds and 
hundreds of thousands. I sometimes feel, and other leaders of our union feel, 
as though we were handling a keg of nitroglycerine, where the slightest false 
step would result in an explosion fatal to both the person carrying the nitro- 
glycerine and all surrounding bystanders. 


For four years before there was a CIO, first in the AF of L and now in the 
CIO, I and many of my associates have been working on this problem. In recent 
months it has become the practice of a certain government agency to take pot- 
shots at the leaders of our organization as un-American. I do not exploit the 
pecan shellers in Texas, the pecan workers. If it is un-American to spend one’s 
time and energy trying to correct starvation, malnutrition, illiteracy, disease, 
and the conditions that surround the agricultural workers of America, most of 
whom are citizens and all of whom have contributed to the wealth of this country, 
then I am un-American. (Applause.) 


I want to call attention officially here to a certain other aspect of this prob- 
lem on which up until now I have been silent. If it were proposed that the in- 
dustrial workers in the city should have their governmental interests looked after 
by the Department of Commerce it would get the horse-laugh, but for years the 
interests of the agricultural workers, so far as they are protected by government 
agencies, by and large have been in the hands of the Department of Agriculture, 
which is run by and for and in the interests of farmers who exploit the agricul- 
tural workers. I hope the resolution that was passed earlier today in an effort to 
create a real Department of Labor will be successful, and that one of the things 
that will be done in so far as government agencies concerned with certain laws 
are concerned, those that affect agricultural labor, I hope that this renewed and 
decent and vital Department of Labor will have the job that it ought to have of 
looking after the interests of agricultural labor rather than leaving it to the 
farmers. 
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Now, I say this in appreciation of the fact that there are many fine adminis- 
trators and many men of good will in that Department and in its various agen- 
cies, some of whom are doing good work for the Agricultural workers, particu- 
larly the Farm Security Administration in such States as California. At the 
same time, I want to call your attention to the fact that the very laws that have 
been passed under the New Deal, in so far as they affect the economic interests 
of the wage workers in agriculture, sharecroppers, and cotton tenants, have been 
administered, particularly in the South, in such a manner as to cheat and defraud 
those people, who mount up into the millions, of all the benefits they are supposed 
to get. 
I want to call your attention to the fact that of the hundreds and hundreds 
of millions of dollars that have been spent by the Federal Government to aid 
farmers, large and small, that the operation of those laws today is of such a 
character that none of the benefits are dribbling down to the small fellow, none of 
those benefits are dribbling down to the agricultural worker and sharecropper, 
but, on the contrary, the very hogging of the subsidies and federal benefits by the 
large land-owners and the big silk-hatted farmers is giving them an increased 
competitive advantage and enabling them to shove the small farmer down and 
the day worker further down into the soil and into the mud. 

Those people have been patient, our union has been patient — we can walk 
into the fields in state after state and call a mass strike running into hundreds 
and hundreds of thousands of people, but we have not done that. There have 
been cases where we have deliberately held back mass strikes, because in our 
judgment we could not get constructive benefits from it directly to the worker 
without plunging other groups and other organizations into a bad mess, both 
politically and organizationally. But our people cannot be kept down perma- 
nently when they are on the verge of starvation, when they see a Federal Govern- 
ment whose intentions they believe to be progressive, but whose actions, so far 
as they are concerned, are not contributing to the alleviation of their problems, 
but rather to a worsening of them in many sections of the country. 


We want to tackle this problem reasonably and constructively, but unless 
some steps be taken to correct the injustices that are put on them by some of the 
federal agencies, unless some steps be taken to give recognition to the fact that 
the agricultural worker in the main areas of the country is a part of its popula- 
tion and not a slave, to be starved and exploited as a forgotten man, I personally 
can tell you that neither my union nor any union can prevent sporadic outbreaks 
of mass strikes, leaderless, blind and chaotic. 

Now, if that is what has got to happen before the problems of these people 
are going to have any attention paid to them, then that is what is going to 
happen. 

In conclusion, this problem is not just a trade-union organizational problem. 
This problem is a fundamental, deep-lying, widespread social problem, that goes 
right to the roots of our whole social system here. The farmers, a majority of 
whom are very badly off economically, rest upon the backs of these millions of 
agricultural workers and sharecroppers, and any upheaval among these people 
will shatter the whole fabric of the superstructure that rests upon the exploita- 
tion of this cheap labor, and it is this cheap labor that is called upon and drawn 
upon by industry when it begins to need more help, and they call in these people 
who are very definitely undermining industrial wages, particularly in the south- 


ern area. 
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This problem is, therefore, the problem of the entire labor movement, not 
just the United Cannery and Agricultural Workers Union, and I believe it was 
with this idea that our President, Mr. Lewis, came into the field and granted an 
international charter to us. I don’t think he, and certainly not myself, had any 
illusions about the practicality of immediately walking into the agricultural field 
workers’ situation and organizing the millions of workers overnight. It was a 
recognition of the basic and widespread problem which we are facing, and in 
urging the passing of this resolution I want all the delegates from all the CIO 
unions, national, international, state and local, to take this message back with 
them: that this is not our problem alone. Almost every problem that you have 
discussed here has aspects to it where the agricultural workers and other related 
groups enter into the solution very vitally, economically and politically, and I 
want to request that in passing this resolution you remember that this is your 
problem as well as my problem, the problem of the entire CIO, and that through 
the CIO and through our union we want to secure a maximum amount of co- 
operation between us, and a maximum amount of assistance on your part to aid 
us in solving this problem. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: All those in favor of the adoption of the resolution 
submitted by the Committee will rise to their feet. 

(The report of the Committee was unanimously adopted by a rising vote.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: There is one more resolution that the Committee 
will report, that may run us a few minutes after adjournment time, but it ought 
to be considered at this time. 

SECRETARY PRESSMAN: Mr. Chairman, the Committee has two reso- 
lutions pertaining to the National Labor Relations Act, which I should like to 
read together and ask for approval as a single report. The first is in regard to 
the utilization of the Wagner Labor Act: 


UTILIZATION OF THE WAGNER LABOR ACT 
WHEREAS, (1) The administration of the National Labor Relations 
Act has been characterized from the beginning by delay of such magnitude 
as to render the benefits of the law problematical in many instances; and 
(2) Since the enactment of the Act organized labor has been inclined 
to rely far too heavily upon the law for the achievement of its purposes in 
protecting the workers of the country; now, therefore be it 
RESOLVED, (1) That for these reasons this convention commends to all 
CIO affiliates a most sparing and considered use of the Wagner Labor Act 


in the future; and 
(2) This convention calls upon the National Labor Relations Board to 


revise its methods and procedure fundamentally and drastically to the end 
that more prompt relief be afforded in its cases. 

The next resolution deals with the problems arising out of the adminis- 
tration of the National Labor Relations Act: 

THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 

WHEREAS, (1) With increasing frequency the National Labor Relations 
Board has announced interpretations of the Wagner Labor Act which reflect 
a diversion of administrative policy from the basic purposes of the act which 
are to strengthen organized labor and advance the practice of collective bar- 
gaining, and such interpretations, if permitted by organized labor to proceed 
unchecked, may lead to the following results: 
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(a) Permitting craft organizations to raid established industrial 
unions and to carve out craft units indiscriminately and arbitrarily 
from industrial bargaining units, 

(b) Breaking down multi-plant employer units, frequently in 
spite of a definite history of bargaining on the basis of such units 
and an established practice of membership contracts covering such 
units, and 

(c) A requirement of proof in company union cases of such an 
extent and such a nature as to prevent the effective elimination of 
company unions in many obvious cases; and 

(2) The Board has likewise in recent months adopted a policy of elimi- 
nating from its legal and administrative staffs all personnel which could by 
any remote possibility be considered as unfavorable to the policies herein 
eondemned, or as wanting in a bias against the CIO and the principles for which 
it stands; and 

(3) A development of such policies, with the concomitant displacement 
and substitution of personnel, having without question been determined upon 
as part of a policy of appeasement toward the reactionary AFL Bureaucracy 
and some of the most powerful and dangerous employers in the country; now, 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO condemns without qualification the policies 
of the National Labor Relations Board which undermine the basic purposes 
of the Act to strengthen organized labor and advance the practice of collective 
bargaining; and 

(2) The CIO likewise and as fully condemns the administrative policies of 
the Board which have resulted and continue to result in the displacement of 
unbiased personnel in favor of personnel antagonistic to the CIO and the 
elimination of personnel not fully sympathetic to the doctrines and interpre- 
tations of law herein condemned; and 

(3) The CIO brands the adoption of such policies and such displacements 
of personnel as an unwarranted and unworthy retreat by the National Labor 
Relations Board under fire from the reactionary officials of the AFL and the 
most powerful and dangerous corporate employers of the land. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
resolutions proposed by the United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers of 
America, the United Cannery, Agricultural, Packing & Allied Workers of 
America, the New Jersey State Industrial Union Council, the Washington 
State Industrial Union Council, and the Steel Workers Organizing Committee 
—Lodge 1033.) 

I move the adoption of both resolutions. 

(The motion was seconded.) 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: You have heard the reading of the resolutions 
and the motion to adopt. The Chair recognizes Vice-President Murray. 

VICE-PRESIDENT MURRAY: Mr. Chairman and fellow Delegates: 
I rise at this time to support the report of the Committee on Resolutions. 
In so doing I want to attempt at least a brief analysis of, first, the Act itself, 
and later, the administration of the Act. 

We, who in 1985 engaged ourselves with others in the City of Washing- 
ton in the advocacy of the National Labor Relations Act, did so with one 
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thought in mind, and that was to establish by statute the right of working 
men and women to join organizations of their own choosing, free from inter- 
ferences, intimidation, restraint, or coercion on the part of their employers, 
and, secondly, after the establishment of that right, to further guarantee, 
through the processes of this law, the right to the free exercise of collective 
bargaining. 

The proponents of this Act, when it was originally passed, felt that 
labor for years had been deprived of certain constitutional privileges by their 
employers, hence the need of pressing the passage of this Act; and when the 
Act was finally validated by the Supreme Court of the United States of 
America in June, 1937, labor finally came to the belief that here was its 
Magna Charta, here was its Declaration of Independence, here contained 
within this law were its rights and its privileges. 

Proceeding upon the theory and the belief that those rights would be 
accorded labor, this great organization, the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations, beginning with the original passage of the Act, attempted a wide- 
spread campaign of organization amongst all classes of workers throughout 
the United States of America. Success to a very substantial degree has at- 
tended our efforts in our general program of organization, but in the attain- 
ment of our ultimate goal, the goal of collective bargaining, our efforts in 
certain places have been very definitely frustrated by certain enemies of the 
Act and certain enemies of our organization. Despite the antagonisms, how- 
ever, there would have been a more general recognition of the principles of 
collective bargaining were it not for the fact that the Labor Relations Board 
itself has been guilty, during recent months at least, of improper administra- 
tion of the Act. 


An analysis of the conduct of the Board must be followed in order that 
there may be a general understanding and a better appreciation of the 
reasons that prompted the introduction of this resolution, presented to this 
Convention by the Committee on Resolutions. 


For a period of approximately four years in the great automobile indus- 
try, the corporations in that industry, as well as the workers in that industry, 
have come to recognize the need of corporation-wide and company-wide collec- 
tive bargaining agreements. The premise upon which collective bargaining 
was originally established in the automobile industry gives recognition to 
the fact by the General Motors Corporation, by the Chrysler Corporation, by 
Motor Products, by the Briggs Corporation, by Packard and others. Recently, 
in an effort to defeat the aims of the United Automobile Workers International 
Union, who definitely established the principle of collective, national collective 
bargaining, or any other kind of collective bargaining, agents of the American 
Federation of Labor employed the services of one Homer Martin, who was 
deposed by the membership of that union from the presidency, and upon the 
employment of Martin by the American Federation of Labor to lead a dual 
union in that industry, the American Federation of Labor sought to set aside 
the national agreements established in the auto industry back in 1936, 1937 
and 1938, between the United Automobile Workers International Union and 
these corporations. The American Federation of Labor, therefore, petitioned 
the National Labor Relations Board to determine through the processes of elec- 
tions who should be the bona fide collective bargaining agency for the workers 
employed by these corporations, and in so doing they attempted to set aside 
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the nation-wide agreements by asking the National Labor Relations Board 
to recognize plant elections and plant collective bargaining agreements, mean- 
ing that at the properties of the General Motors Corporation, for example, 
where there are 64 plants situated in various sections of the United States, 
the United Automobile Workers International Union, under any and all circum- 
stances, would be required, after winning a national election, to proceed with 
64 separate collective bargaining agreements. The same was true with 
reference to the Chrysler Corporation. 

Recently, due to the petition presented to the National Labor Relations 
Board by the American Federation of Labor, an election was held, and at that 
election the CIO United Automobile Workers International Union received over 
41,000 votes, while the American Federation of Labor, whose name was also on 
the ballot, received scarcely over 4,000 votes. That determined, through the 
processes of that election, what kind of an agreement the workers employed by 
the Chrysler Corporation wanted, but the National Labor Relations Board, in 
their wisdom, determined that the International Union of the United Automo- 
bile Workers should be required to go to each of the plants of the Chrysler 
Corporation and negotiate separate plant agreements, despite the fact that over 
ten out of each eleven of its employes had voted for the national collective 
bargaining. 

Why does the National Labor Relations Board function to frustrate true 
collective bargaining in a great industry such as that? The workers want it, 
they have demonstrated it by their votes, they do not want mixed agreements, 
they do not want a dozen or fifteen or twenty separate agreements under the 
auspices of one union with the same corporation. They want national collective 
bargaining contracts. 

My friends, the National Labor Relations Board also ruled that at the prop- 
erties of the Briggs Corporation in the State of Michigan, the United Automo- 
bile Workers International Union would be required to conduct plant elections 
for plant collective bargaining agreements, and in that election the American 
Federation of Labor’s name was also on the ballot and they received a negligi- 
ble vote; as a matter of fact, only a few hundred out of several thousand. 

Do not these acts on the part of those destined to administer the Act, indicate 
the folly of their decision, the foolhardiness of their position? If the National 
Labor Relations Act was passed to promote industrial peace, to promote the true 
principles of collective bargaining, and to enable workers to enjoy the right to 
join unions of their own choosing, why does the National Labor Relations Board 
interfere with the right to true collective bargaining after the workers have 
demonstrated by vote their willingness to engage in corporation-wide collective 
bargaining ? 

Do these acts on the part of the National Labor Relations Board promote 
peace or do they promote confusion? Do they cause strikes or do they prevent 
strikes? Do they create misunderstanding or do they promote better under- 
standing? The workers employed in the giant automobile industry are in a state 
of rebellion against the decisions of the National Labor Relations Board. They 
contend that they have not been given a square deal, that they are paying too 
much attention to a few malcontents, to a few people who represent nobody, but 
who, when they petition the National Labor Relations Board, are always given a 
special hearing and later a favorable decision. 

The American Federation of Labor is not in the automobile industry to pro- 
mote organization; it is in the automobile industry to promote disorganization, 
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dissension, discontent, cause strikes, create confusion, and spill blood in the 
streets of every community where these plants are located. Is it then going to 
be the position of the National Labor Relations Board that they shall heed these 
petitions of prejudice, these petitions of hatred, promoted by discordant elements 
only interested in breaking down organization? 

In the steel industry during recent months we have been required to undergo 
exactly the same kind of experience. Two and one-half years ago the Steel Work- 
ers Organizing Committee negotiated a contract with the Walworth Corporation 
in the City of Greensburg, Pennsylvania. That corporation gives employment at 
this particular plant to some 1,947 workers. There we have an exclusive bar- 
gaining agreement and over 95 per cent of all the workers employed in that plant 
had membership in the Steel Workers Organizing Committee; peaceable collec- 
tive bargaining relations prevailed, we never had any strikes there, our griev- 
ances were always adjusted in an orderly manner, there was no complaint from 
the corporation, and there was universal approval of the contract by the workers 
employed at that plant. 

About nine months ago, some 18 or 19 months after the agreement had been 
in operation, a small craft union, affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, petitioned the National Labor Relations Board for an election of the in- 
dividuals who happened to belong to this particular craft, some 28 of these 
craftsmen, I believe, in this plant, which gives employment to 1,947 workers. 
The National Labor Relations Board heeded that petition, and in the presence of 
that agreement which we had had then for some 18 or 19 months, the National 
Labor Relations Board said to these 22 or 23 craftsmen, “We are going to have 
an election and we are going to determine through the processes of this election 
whether your craft organization is entitled to a craft collective bargaining agree- 
ment at this plant.” 

The Steel Workers Organizing Committee objected and the corporation ob- 
jected, and the 1,900 members of our union at that time objected, contending 
that two agreements at that plant would only create confusion and misunder- 
standing, but the National Labor Relations Board said there must be an elec- 
tion, and five weeks ago they had an election at the Walworth plant. Twenty of 
those craftsmen voted in that election, 20, and when the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board counted the ballots they discovered that 10 voted for the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee and 10 voted for this craft union. (Laughter 
and applause.) 

So that even this craft has not been able to prove that it represents a ma- 
jority of the craftsmen in that particular plant and is, therefore, not entitled to 
a collective bargaining agreement. 

But, my friends, the decision of the National Labor Relations Board at the 
Walworth plant in the City of Greensburg created confusion, and the officers of 
’ the Steel Workers Organizing Committee had to go out to local meetings to re- 
strain the workers employed in that plant from engaging themselves in a strike 
against a decision by the National Labor Relations Board, which those workers 
contended set aside the provisions of a bona fide, legitimate contract entered into 
between our union and that corporation. 

These things have all happened within recent months, and from the protest 
raised all over the country against the administration of this Act by the members 
of the National Labor Relations Board, Congress has been literally deluged by 
countless thousands of telegrams and petitions protesting the administration of 
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this Act by these members of the Board. All of these acts, up until recently, 
were sponsored by the American Federation of Labor, and by the National Manu- 
facturers Association, and by some reactionary Republican politicians and Demo- 
cratic politicians who do not like collective bargaining and do not like the right 
of people to enjoy the privilege of joining organizations of their own choosing. 

The CIO has supported the National Labor Relations Act, has stood stead- 
fast in its support of the members of the National Labor Relations Board, al- 
though the record discloses that an overwhelming majority of the decisions of 
the members of the National Labor Relations Board in cases affecting the CIO 
and the American Federation of Labor have been rendered in favor of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. We are getting tired of it. We believe that cer- 
tain members of the National Labor Relations Board, according to recent deci- 
sions, are administering the Act to destroy industrial unionism in America, and 
I say to you, my friends, that that is even more than the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board can do in this country. (Tumultuous applause.) 

We are growing a little more hesitant each day in the presentation of our 
petitions to the Board, fearful that the Board itself will not yield to the recogni- 
tion of those fundamental principles so definitely established by our Federal Con- 
gress when the Wagner Act became a law. Agents of our international unions 
affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organizations are almost afraid to go 
to the City of Washington, or to go before the Regional Labor Board member, 
fearful that these representatives of the National Labor Relations Board will 
proceed forthwith toward the emasculation by division on the part of either the 
Regional Board members of the National Labor Relations Board or the Board 
itself. 

My friends, the National Labor Relations Act was passed conceding the right 
to industrial workers to have industrial forms of organization in the first in- 
stance, and in the second instance it was generally understood that where those 
industrial organizations were formed there would naturally ensue industry-wide, 
or corporation- or company-wide collective bargaining agreements. 

It is rumored, and credence is given to it, that the recent appointee, some 
individual named Leiserson, when he was appointed, to give credence to the re- 
port which is nationwide now, was going to do a job on the CIO when he got 
on the Board—Billy Leiserson. I don’t know; I don’t like to believe these re- 
ports, but where there is smoke you know there is always a little bit of fire some- 
where, and his recent pronouncements in public in the City of Washington in- 
dicate that he is definitely prejudiced against this union, the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. 

We like the National Labor Relations Act; we support the Act and we de- 
fended the Act during the last session of Congress, and we defended the members 
of that Board. Only recently I appeared before a Congressional Committee 
giving lengthy dissent to the acts of the Board, but, after all, we just cannot sit ° 
idly by and permit Mr. Leiserson to destroy us. 

Bill Green protests, over in the American Federation of Labor, about some 
members of the Board, and other agents of the American Federation of Labor 
protest about some member of the Board, but we are here to tell the United 
States of America today from this platform that we protest with all the vigor at 
our command the unfair attitude assumed by Mr. Leiserson, the recent ap- 
pointee of the President of the United States to membership on the Board. 
(Prolonged applause, the delegates rising.) 
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We ask for no special privileges; we are not interested in the promotion of 
our own selfish interests. Our primary interest in life is to organize the un- 
organized, and when they have joined these unions, to see to it that they are 
given a square deal in the field of collective bargaining by the National Labor 
Relations Board. It is not often that I rise to condemn institutions or condemn 
men, but I am doing it today, conscious of the fact that I am right, and I think 
that every organization affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
should make known its position upon this question. We have been quiet too long 
about it. 

I traveled from the Province of Ontario in Canada to the City of San 
Francisco, holding meetings all over this country, during the past six weeks, 
and wherever I went I heard working men and women asking the question 
about what Leiserson, the newly appointed member of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, is going to do to the workers of this country. They are appre- 
hensive, they are fearful, his name is on the lips of almost every working man 
in America. They know what he is doing, they know what he is talking about, 
and the time is here when the Congress of Industrial Organizations in this 
great convention should make known its position. 

I regard this question which is now before the Convention as one of its 
most important matters, hence the need of constructive consideration to be 
given to the resolution presented to this Convention by the Resolutions Com- 
mittee. (Applause.) 


DELEGATE MATLES (Director of Organization, United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America): Mr. Chairman and delegates: I rise here 
in support of the committee’s report. 

It is no accident that both the Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee and 
the international union I represent have introduced at this convention two reso- 
lutions which severely criticize the actions of the National Labor Relations Board 
during the past several years. 

The United Automobile Workers, the Steel Workers, the Shipyard Workers, 
and our international union are bearing the brunt of an attack by John P. Frey, 
president of the Metal Trades Department of the American Federation, who is 
out to destroy our organizations. 

We see it this way: during the last session of Congress, while the CIO was 
trying to prevent the enemies of the act from coming in through the front door 
in order to destroy the act, those same enemies managed to get in through the 
back door. With a campaign of threats, coercion and intimidation directed 
against members of the National Labor Relations Board, they were able to 
frighten the board into this policy of appeasing the worst enemies of the act itself. 

During the past three years, our organization has participated in 100 elec- 
tions, covering 80,000 people, in the electrical manufacturing industry. We have 
faced the combined strength of the Metal Trades Department of the AFofL and 
its affliated organizations; in most instances, we were compelled to go into these 
elections on conditions set by craft unions, to which the National Labor Relations 
Board agreed. 

We have won 89 per cent of all these elections. We received 70,000 votes 
in these elections. And the Mtal Trades Department of the AFofL, with all its 
combined organizations, received only 2,067 votes! 

After the people working in our industry had shown in no uncertain terms 
that they wanted industrial unionism in the electrical manufacturing industry, we 
proceeded to sign contracts with employers covering a quarter of a million em- 
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ployes in the industry. We were able to sign contracts with some of the largest 
companies, such as the General Electric Company, Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica, and others. We had no reason to suspect that the National Labor Relations 
Board, because of pressure put on by John P. Frey, would ever embark on a 
policy of appeasement that would destroy the gains we had already made. 

Our national contract with General Electric covers 48,000 employes—one 
of the plants covered by this contract is the Fort Wayne (Indiana) plant, em- 
ploying about five thousand. We found that the Machinists Union (I. A. M.) 
in this plant petitioned for certification on behalf of about 200 machinists. Two 
hearings have already been held in this case, and to date the board has not been 
able to decide whether they should dismiss the petition or not. In this same plant 
the pattern-makers also filed a petition several months ago asking certification on 
behalf of the pattern-makers. 

When we looked into the matter we found that there were exactly two-and- 
one-half pattern-makers—two pattern-makers and one apprentice boy. (Laugh- 
ter.) And I have received here a telegram telling me to get right back to Fort 
Wayne, Ind., where a hearing is arranged to decide this issue of whether the 
two-and-one-half pattern-makers shall be set up as an appropriate unit for col- 
lective bargaining! 

We have had a contract with the Radio Corporation of America for the 
past three years, and during the past two weeks have been in negotiation for the 
renewal of this contract. The International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
(IBEW of the AFofL) decided to file a petition for an election in the RCA 
plant. We offered to the National Labor Relations Board our dues ledgers, our 
membership application cards, and our certified public accountant financial reports, 
in an effort to convince them that there was no reason for a hearing, and that the 
IBEW had not organized so much as a baker’s dozen in the whole plant. The 
plant employs about 8,000. 

Right in the midst of these contract negotiations with the company we were 
compelled to stop negotiations and were shoved into a hearing room to decide 
whether or not there should be a Labor Board election at RCA. 

At this hearing the IBEW, not being able to show any membership, declared 
that all their membership records had been “stolen” the night before the hearing. 
The company thought so much of the claims of the IBEW that they renewed the 
contract with our organization right after the hearing. Despite all this, the 
case is still pending. We are compelled to write briefs, attend oral hearings, and 
waste the time and money of our organization. 

There has been a lot said about the long delays in the board’s handling of 
cases. We know that the Board’s appropriation is too small, by far, and that 
therefore the Board is handicapped in hanc!ing the many cases coming before it— 
but that is only half the story. The other half is the fact that certain kinds of 
Labor Board cases are pigeon-holed by the Board for two and a half or three 
years—not because it takes three years to get to the cases, but because the Board 
considers certain cases filed by CIO unions as “too hot” to handle. 

If you file charges against a company for entering into a collusive, back-door 
contract with an AFofL organization, you can rest assured that even though the 
CIO has the membership, it will take two years or longer before you will hear 
anything about the charges. Charges in other cases filed by our organization 
much later often get consideration, while the so-called “hot” cases are gathering 
dust in the archives of the National Labor Relations Board. 

Now, this matter of the National Labor Relations Board must be attended 
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to immediately, because a great drive by the CIO is under way. We in our 
industry never stopped organizing during the last depression, despite the fact 
that at times 30 per cent of our people were on the street and 90 per cent of 
those employed were working part time. 

We kept right on organizing—and during the past twelve months we have 
taken in 25,000 new members who paid initiation fees to our union. (Applause.) 

During the past three months we have increased our organizational budget 
25 per cent, and we expect to double our organizational budget by the end of the 
year. We have a job to finish, and we expect to finish it! 

We do not propose to take our organizers and send them for weeks at a 
time into hearings of the National Labor Relations Board. Neither do we pro- 
pose to tie up our local and district officers and shop stewards in senseless Labor 
Board proceedings that have been initiated by AFofL organizations in collusion 
with anti-union companies for just one purpose: to destroy our organization. 

So we propose to do just exactly what we have been doing up until now, and 
that is to get our organizers to the factory gate at 6 in the morning with hand- 
bills carrying the message of organization. We propose that our local officers and 
stewards shall spend their time administering the affairs of our local unions and 
visiting the homes of unorganized men and women, in order to bring them into 
the union. We do not want the Board to organize for us—we have been doing 
the organizing ourselves, and we will continue to do so. The only thing we ask 
is to make sure that we do not get stabbed in the back! ‘That is all we want. 
Every gain we have made had to be made over the dead bodies of craft union 
set-ups. We licked them in fair fight, and we do not propose to let the National 
Labor Relations Board dig these craft union set-ups up from their graves and 
start them going again. 

I tell you delegates that our organization is the greatest friend of the Wagner 
Act and its staunchest supporter. We will continue to defend the act to the 
limit. There is little comfort to the enemies of the act in the criticism we are 
making of the Board at this convention. Let this criticism be a warning to all 
enemies of the act, whether they are anti-union cantare or corrupt AFofL 
officials: their game is up! 

Lately the Board doesn’t seem to be able to take the tar Well, we are 
taking it, the shop steward in the department is taking it from his foreman, and 
the local officer is taking it from his plant manager, and the international officers 
are taking it every day from anti-labor employers. 

There were Steel Workers who gave up their lives so that collective bar- 
gaining might live. The Labor Board was assigned the job of enforcing a law— 
we feel that the Board should take the heat, stand up under it, and defend the 
act against its enemies. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The Chairman of the Committee, Chairman Bittner. 


CHAIRMAN BITTNER: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, the report 
of the Committee, so that there may be no misunderstanding, is in fact a 
defense of the Wagner Labor Relations Act. The report of the Committee 
deals with the attempt made by the administrative body of that law to destroy 
the principles upon which the National Labor Relations Act is founded. 

In the convention of the United Mine Workers of America in the City of 
Washington two years ago, that great conclave of more than 2,200 delegates, 
rose to their feet in tribute to the sponsor of the National Labor Relations 
Act and the wonderful service he had rendered to labor in this country. We 
have not changed our opinion as to the benefits of the National Labor Rela- 
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tions Act itself, and neither does this report of your Resolutions Committee. 
We do protest, and protest vigorously, against the methods pursued and many 
of the decisions that have been rendered, at least in recent months, by the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

My own union, the United Mine Workers of America, has felt these de- 
cisions as much as any labor organization in America. A few months ago, 
prior to April 1st of this year, the National Labor Relations Board in a case 
involving the United Mine Workers of America in West Virginia decided 
where both the United Mine Workers and the coal operators in giving testi- 
mony before the National Labor Relations Board said that the contract was a 
closed shop contract, notwithstanding the fact the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board placed their own interpretation upon a collective bargaining 
agreement where the employer and the union were in accord, and decided 
that we knew nothing about the contract and they would interpret it for us. 
They decided that a man ‘who had left our union must be given his job back 
at the mine. As a result of that decision, when the coal operators and the 
United Mine Workers of America believed sincerely and honestly that we had 
a closed shop contract, because of this decision of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, 500,000 members of our union were forced to strike and were 
out for more than six weeks. Our organization was compelled to expend 
more than $2,500,000 during that time, all because of a decision of the National 
Labor Relations Board which we believed then and which we know now was 
and is a plain violation of the National Labor Relations Act. 

That is one of the reasons why as a member of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee I agreed to this report which is now before you. 

As has been said here, it was the CIO that defended the National Labor 
Relations Act in the last session of Congress, and because the CIO appeared 
before the Congress of the United States and defended the National Labor 
Relations Act, it appears to us that the position of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board is, “Here we have the CIO in the bag, they.did all for us that 
they could, and now in order to get the American Federation of Labor with us 
we will appease them.” 

Well, many Acts have been destroyed because of ineffective, inefficient 
administration, and it seems to. us that unless the National Labor Relations 
Board decides that they are going to administer this Act in the interest of 
collective bargaining as the workers of this country decide they desire that 
collective bargaining, then they are not true to their trust and they are not 
administering the Act in accordance with its provisions. What else can we 
think? The National Labor Relations Law says definitely that the legislation 
is enacted for the purpose of promoting collective bargaining, and yet we find 
now on the ballots for elections that they may place something where a man 
finds he is voting for no collective bargaining agreement. Isn’t that a hell of 
an administration of a collective bargaining National Labor Relations Act? 
(Applause.) Why, a ten-year-old child would know that the National Labor 
Relations Act was not passed by Congress as the representatives of the 
American people for the purpose of determining that there should be no col- 
lective bargaining in the industry, yet that is what is being done by the 
National Labor Relations Board. Those are the reasons why your committee 
brings this report before the convention. 
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I feel keenly on this matter because, Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, 
as an officer of a labor union and as an American citizen I don’t want to see 
three men, just three men of clay, destroy the greatest Act that has ever been 
passed in the history of this country in behalf of labor. That is why we feel 
keenly about it. 


We are not arguing about the AF of L or the position they take. Listen 
to me. Give the CIO a square deal, just give us a 50-50 break, and we will 
shellac the AFofL wherever we meet them in this country. (Tumultuous 
applause.) We want no favors from the National Labor Relations Board, but 
we hate to have two strikes called on us before we come to bat. That is not 
the rule of the game, but that is the way the National Labor Relations Board 
has been playing it recently. 


I say, if we did not care anything about the National Labor Relations 
Act itself we would not care how it was administered, but it is our Act, it is 
our law, it was passed for our benefit, and we are not going to stand idly by 
and see three men in America take away from us the benefits of the National 
Labor Relations Act. 


That is where the CIO stands. That is the report of this committee, and 
we are serving notice now on the National Labor Relations Board and on the 
executive officers responsible for the National Labor Relations Board, that the 
CIO does not intend to stand for the decisions rendered against us in viola- 
tion of the National Labor Relations Act by the National Labor Relations 
Board, and we say to every non-union employer in America and to the AF of L 
and to the National Labor Relations Board—they may as well know it today 
as any other time—there is not enough power on earth to destroy industrial 
unionism in the United States of America. (Tumultuous applause and cheers, 
the delegates rising.) 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: Vice-President Hillman. 


VICE PRESIDENT HILLMAN: Mr. Chairman and delegates to the 
convention: I rise at this point not merely to support the resolution, but to 
call your attention, even if it may be obvious, to the importance of our part 
in the defense of one of the greatest pieces of legislation that has ever been 
enacted in favor of labor. 


You and I have watched the struggle that had to be carried on to enact 
legislation favorable to labor. It goes back six or seven years to the begin- 
ning of what is generally known as the New Deal legislation. We had our 
first experience with the NIRA, the National Industrial Recovery Act. It was 
enacted with a pledge that it would not merely be administered to benefit 
industry, but that labor would share in the benefits. As one who has been 
closely associated with the administration of the act, I know how time and 
again we were called upon to protest, not against the law but against its 
administration. Now, it is a matter of record that in the last years: of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act only in those industries where there was 
labor organization has labor benefited to any extent. In the rest of the 
industries the benefits of the law were whittled down by those who were put 
in the position of responsibility. 

We have had to fight our battles anew after we lost out on the NIRA. 
We have to our credit a number of laws, which if properly administered, are 
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bound to benefit labor. There is, for example, the Fair Labor Standards law. 
We were called upon to protest not only against its shortcomings, but against 
its administration. It took a whole year before a decision was made under 
the law with regard to the provision for a wage above the 25-cent minimum. 
We were called upon to protest because there is inadequate enforcement of the 
law. What good is a law if it is not being enforced? 


Now, we are here to voice our protest, not against the National Labor 
Relations Act. I hope that we will make our position so clear that nobody 
will make it appear that we are joining those who are opposed to the act. 
You know that this law has been fought by the vested interests as soon as 
it was enacted. It took almost two years before the Supreme Court ruled that 
it was constitutional for Congress to pass this law. 


Now, the CIO has worked hard for its enactment and has supported its 
administration, even when, as in my own experience, our rights were disre- 
garded and the benefits nullified through inaction. I can point to cases where 
no decision was rendered for almost two years. Yet we did not join in the 
criticism of the National Labor Relations Board. We were anxious to co- 


operate with it. 


I believe that a record is being built up showing that we are here suffering 
from a lack of proper administration of the law which is indeed threatening 


to defeat its very purpose. 
This law was attacked in the halls of Congress in an effort to amend 
it in a way that would destroy its usefulness to labor. 


As has been repeatedly stated, if there is any one thing which we must 
look to in this law it is that it will help labor to organize for the purpose of 
collective bargaining. Anyone who has experience in collective bargaining in 
the mass-production industries knows that the only way to have a collective 
agreement, an effective agreement, is to have the agreement cover every man 
and woman employed in the plants of the corporation. (Applause.) No one 
will argue in good faith that employers would welcome, if they merely want to 
deal with labor under a collective bargaining agreement, more than one organi- 
zation. Surely, you know of the strikes resulting from jurisdictional claims 
of the craft form of organization. When, therefore, they oppose the agreement 
to cover all of the employees it can only serve one purpose—to destroy the 
effectiveness of collective bargaining. We have seen, time and again, how col- 
lective bargaining was destroyed in the auto industry and in the rubber indus- 
try because craft organizations defeated the only power that labor can have— 
the unity of organization in industry. 

So, without criticizing any one individual or any group of individuals, I 
urge that this convention make itself heard in the most effective manner that 
we propose an adjustment, not in the act as written, but the purposes behind 
the act, and that we propose to use our power to make sure that this law will 
not be emasculated either through amendment or through maladministration. 


I hope that this motion will be carried unanimously. But let us not forget 
that the only way to be really effective is not merely by protesting here, but 
by increasing our power through greater organization. As long as there is a 
great, powerful organization of labor under the CIO the enemies of labor will 
not be as effective in the fight against labor legislation as they were three or 
four years ago. Let us make our voice heard. Let us put back of it the great 
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power of labor so that our efforts will not be in vain. Let us use our political 
influence and power to enact further legislation that will make it possible for 
labor to share in the benefits of industry to which we are entitled. 

I therefore rise to support the resolution before the convention. (Tumul- 
tuous applause, during which the question was called for.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The question is being called for. 

(On a rising vote the report of the committee was unanimously adopted, the 
delegates applauding and cheering.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: Any special announcements, Mr. Secretary? 

(Whereupon, Secretary Carey made several announcements, followed by an 
announcement by Delegate Bridges.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: Delegates, we will try to be on time at 9:30 in the 
morning so we may transact as much business as possible before the special 
order at 10:30. We will adjourn until 9:30 in the morning. 

(Whereupon, at 6:10 o’clock p.m., an adjournment was taken to 9:30 o’clock 
Friday morning, October 18, 1939.) 


FOURTH DAY—FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 
San Francisco, California, October 13, 1939. 


The convention was called to order at 9:30 o’clock a.m., Chairman Lewis 
presiding. 
COMMUNICATIONS 
Secretary Carey read telegrams of greeting and good wishes, which will 
appear with others of a similar nature in an appendix at the end of this record. 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The Committee on Resolutions. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
(Secretary Pressman submitted the following resolution:) 


REPRESENTATION ON ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCIES 

WHEREAS, (1) Labor has a vital stake in the administration of all 
important legislation and its interests can only be protected by affording 
recognition to labor in appointments to policy-determining positions in the 
Federal and State agencies; and 

(2) The appointment to a War Resources Board of leading industrialists 
and financiers with no labor representation is an illustration of the gross 
neglect of the vital interests of organized labor; now, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the CIO urges and insists that labor be given appro- 
priate representation on all important Federal and State administrative 
agencies. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter 
of certain resolutions proposed by Steel City Industrial Union Council, Cleve- 
land Industrial Union Council, Farm Equipment Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee, United Federal Workers of America, Washington Industrial Union 
Council, New Jersey State Industrial Union Council, United Electrical, Radio 
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and Machine Workers of America, and Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of 
America.) 
I move the adoption of the resolution. 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: You have heard the motion. Is there a second? 


CHAIRMAN BITTNER: I second the motion. 

Mr. Chairman, this report of the committee should be given serious 
consideration by every delegate here in every branch of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. The resolution is self-explanatory and states in 
simple language that it is the position of our union that labor must be rep- 
resented on all Federal and State administrative agencies. Certainly, no one 
can argue against that right so far as labor is concerned. Many of the govern- 
mental boards that are of utmost importance to labor and the citizens of our 
country are made up entirely of industrialists, and we should serve notice on 
the Federal Government, as well as the State Governments, now, that labor 
does not propose to sit idly by and allow these administrative agencies to be 
formed without labor being represented thereon. 

That is our position and will continue to be our position, and we will 
fight for the right of representation on these various Federal and State 
administrative boards until the right of labor to representation is fully 
recognized. 

(The motion was unanimously carried.) 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The Committee. 
(Secretary Pressman submitted the following resolution:) 


CRIMINAL SYNDICALISM 

WHEREAS, (1) Some 35 more states did adopt Criminal Syndicalist 
laws during the war hysteria of 1917-1919, and many times since, these laws 
in the various states have been used against workers during labor disputes; 
and 

(2) The Iowa State Criminal Syndicalist law was invoked during the 
Maytag Strike at Newton, Iowa, in an effort to break the strike and resulted 
in the conviction of International Vice-President William Sentner of the 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America; and 

(8) This conviction was based on the instructions of the court to the 
effect that interference with the right of the company to operate during a 
dispute with its employees on wages, hours and working conditions consti- 
tutes criminal syndicalism; and such laws and the conviction of William 
Sentner are now being aimed at the right of collective bargaining, the right 
of self-organization; now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, (1) The CIO and its affiliated organizations will do every- 
thing in their power to effect the repeal of the Criminal Syndicalist law of 
Iowa; and 

(2) The CIO and its affiliated organizations pledge their full support of 
the United Electric, -Radio & Machine Workers of America in its struggle 
to have ‘the verdict set’ aside and the charge of criminal syndicalism against 
Vice-President Sentner dismissed. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted by the United Electrical, Radio 
& Machine Workers of America.) 
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I move the adoption of the resolution. 
(The motion was duly seconded.) 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: Brother Harris. 


DELEGATE HARRIS: Mr. Chairman, Delegates to this Second Annual 
Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations: The matter that 
precipitated the presentation of this resolution to this convention occurred 
in Iowa, 2,200 miles east of here. The successful use of criminal syndicalism 
laws to jail union organizers will, however, seriously hinder labor all over 
the United States in its program of organization to secure collective bargain- 
ing. Very rarely does a newspaper state the position of the unions very 
accurately. The Des Moines Register and Tribune, which is certainly not a 
labor parer, did, however, on Thursday, October 10, write an editorial which 
I think is very interesting and which states the position of the union and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

This editorial is very short and I should like to read it into the record. 

“Towa is the only state in the union, so far as can be learned, where 
criminal syndicalism laws are being actively used. During the World War 
and the post-war red scare, 34 states passed such laws, making a felony of 
mere words, meetings and memberships. After the Supreme Court of the 
United States overthrew the Oregon Law in 1937, ruling that ‘public assembly 
for lawful discussion cannot be made a crime,’ Oregon, Washington and Idaho 
repealed their criminal syndicalism laws, and most of the others were allowed 
to slip into innocuous desuetude. 

“But in Iowa a county attorney, not satisfied with the punishment of the 
same men for substantially the same series of acts in a strike injunction case, 
pressed the prosecution for criminal syndicalism and Friday got the conviction 
of William Sentner, one of the union officials. 

“The case was a ‘natural’ for appeal to prejudice in a predominantly rural 
state, where unions are still rather new and terrifying to many people. Sentner 
was an ‘outside agitator’—that is, he was a union official from St. Louis who 
came up to help inexperienced local officers conduct the strike. 

“Moreover, Sentner was a communist. The judge rightly cautioned the 
jury against considering this fact in reachinng its verdict, but the effect of 
the label is hard to erase. 

“The county attorney now apparently intends to proceed against the other 
indicted man, Hollis Hall of Newton, recently offered a job in the experimental 
department of a California aircraft concern. : 

“Meanwhile six persons have been arrested for criminal syndicalism in 
Sioux City, preliminary hearing has been held, and the judge has taken the 
case under advisement. 

“In the Newton cases, the alleged felony consisted of the accused man 
saying such things as, ‘This (injunction) isn’t worth the paper it is written 
on,’ and ‘... we aren’t going to let men go into the plant and take our jobs.’ 

“In Sioux City cases, th ‘felony’ consisted of a quiet communistic meet- 
ing in a hotel room. 

“Violence and direct incitement to violence is one thing; there are plenty 
of laws to deal with that. But it ill serves the peace and dignity of the State 
of Iowa to stretch the already sweeping clauses of a hysterical post-war law to 
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cover the petty activities of small-time radical sects, and the extemporaneous 
speech of labor leaders during a bitter strike.” 

Delegates, a real battle has got to be carried on in the State of Iowa to 
free William Sentner, to see that that law is repealed and removed from the 
statute books where it is a continuous threat to labor leaders who are attempt- 
ing to carry out their legitimate activities. I trust that this convention will 
unanimously adopt this resolution. 

VICE PRESIDENT HILLMAN: Secretary Carey. 

SECRETARY CAREY: Chairman Lewis, officers and delegates to this 
great convention, I am quite sure we all realize that the history of the labor 
movement is replete with instances where the judicial forces have been used 
against the interests of labor. We know of many cases in the history of labor 
where the National Guard and the courts and the county, state and district 
have been used in labor disputes against our interests. But I doubt if there 
ever was one case in all of the history of labor where all the factors that 
were employed were used as effectively as they were in the City of Newton, 
Iowa, during the Maytag strike last year. This present case of William Sent- 
ner grows out of that strike. That strike took place because the union refused 
to accept a 10 per cent wage reduction. The company has made a profit every 
year since it was established. Every year through the depression the Maytag 
Corporation made a profit. Yet they decided in May, 1938, that they had to 
reduce the wages of their employes 10 per cent. 

When the local union was made aware of this fact they, of course, dis- 
cussed it and in their wisdom decided not to accept the wage reduction. The 
company said that if they didn’t accept the wage reduction there was no place 
for them in the plant, and so locked out their employes. 

Every other condition of the contract was negotiated and agreed upon 
by both parties. The union requested this question be submitted to arbitration 
and the company denied that request. The only further request was that they 
continue negotiations with the same conditions that existed under the old 
contract and the company refused. 

The lockout began. Of course, we had the usual talk about outside agita- 
tors, but they failed to include their lawyer brought in from Chicago of the 
law firm that represents Inland Steel. We recognized that we had all the 
conditions that would lead up to the old Mohawk formula, and the Mohawk 
plan was put into effect. 

The president of the company left for Florida, the mayor of the city was 
forced to resign and in his place was the executor and law partner of the 
head of the Maytag estate. The chief of police was asked to resign. He 
refused, so he was sent on extended vacation. The county clerk was also 
removed from office and somebody replaced him. Only one public figure in 
the city of Newton stood by the union, and that was the clergyman who from 
the pulpit said that perhaps there were two sides to this story. The clergy- 
man was removed from his pulpit. All the others recognized that it was well 
to be loyal to the company. 

The bank in that community is owned by the Maytag estate, and the bank 
owns the businessmen body and soul. When the lockout started we had a con- 
dition existing where the businessmen decided that they could not extend 
any credit to the people who had been supporting their businesses for many 
years. Workers who had cars on time had their cars taken away. 
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The hospital in the city of Newton was built by the Maytag estate. So 
was the Y. M. C. A., but both of them were paid for by the check-off from 
the pay of the employes. 

The fire department pulled up in front of the plant with a fire hose and 
the back-to-work movement, which is well explained in the Mohawk plan. 
We had the citizens’ committee and we had everything else under the sun. 
But that day when the back-to-work movement was supposed to go back to 
work the ladies’ auxiliary demanded the right to picket, and the back-to-work 
movement was a flop. No one went to work, and that method of the com- 
pany failed. 

The new mayor decided to issue a proclamation, and published a state- 
ment that he was going to proclaim a state of emergency and appoint 1,000 
armed deputies. The day of registration for deputies came around and many 
of our people thought they would make excellent deputies. That plan did 
not work because a great number of the people they decided to put on were 
good union members. 

They went out to organize the farmers in order to have the farmers come 
into Newton to break up the picket line. Yes, sir! The farmers came in, but 
they came in with fruit and produce and made a pile of the fruit and produce 
and other food in front of the strike headquarters. That movement was pretty 
well demoralized. The farmers were our allies, and the effort the company 
made to try to change that situation just did not work. So all these things 
going on helped to make good union members out of those workers at Maytag. 


Then the governor decided that he was going to exercise his right under 
the law and appoint a board of arbitration. This became the funniest situa- 
tion I have ever heard of. The board of arbitration was to be composed of a 
representative of labor, a representative of management, and an impartial 
chairman. We were very fortunate in having designated as the representative 
of labor Frank Wilson of the United Mine Workers, and I believe that you will 
understand the difficulties that he faced. Besides the representative of man- 
agement, the impartial chairman was a bank president. We all understand 
the difficulties under which Frank labored in order to get at least a half-way 
favorable decision. I do not know what he used in the case, but he came out 
pretty well. The report of the board of arbitration was not a victory for the 
union, but under the circumstances it was a good job, and Frank Wilson and 
the chairman put their names to that decision. 

The union immediately accepted that decision and the company, just as 
rapidly, decided not to accept. We expected the governor to come down and 
help us in the situation. But the governor said, “No, he couldn’t force the 
company.” 

But if it were the other way around, we are quite certain he would have 
used force. Then the union decided to test this situation and voted to accept 
the minority report of the board of arbitration, the report put in by the com- 
pany representative. The company refused to accept their own repesentative’s 
decision. 

We thought the govenor was in a tight spot. The National Guard was sent 
into the city of Newton, and before the National Guard came into that city 
there was no damage whatsoever to any property. There wasn’t even a black 
eye on anyone. There was, however, a dirty shirt torn in a private fight. The 
company was attempting to cause all kind of trouble, but the union was success- 
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ful in putting it down. The back-to-work movement failed through the efforts 
of the ladies’ auxiliary. 

The National Guard came in to protect the status quo when the plant 
was closed. We naturally thought that the National Guard wanted to protect 
the status quo and keep peace. But that only lasted for a few days. The 
guard decided to pick up all people on the streets who could not give a good 
account of themselves on the charge they violated a certain injunction. That 
injunction was issued in the early days of the strike by the judge of the district 
who was then on vacation. Another judge came in to enforce that injunction 
and arrested the international president of our union, the district president of 
our union, and the local vice president. He called the court to order and stated 
that he was sent in to do a job. He knew nothing of industrial disputes, but 
he said he was going to see that we had industrial peace in that community. 

After the trial went on he decided that he had heard enough. He recessed 
the court and then went out to have lunch. He came back from the restaurant 
and read his decision of 1,750 words. 

I don’t know how he found time to dictate that order. He must have 
accomplished that great feat during the soup course, but in an hour no one 
can dictate 1,750 words of legal terminology. 

Then he gave a sentence to the international president of our union, the 
district president and the local officers of six months and $500 fine. But they 
were guaranteed industrial peace in the community. It was just a case of 
having a group act as hostages to protect the interests of that corporation. 

The judge was amazed when that group decided they would not accept 
a decision such as that and would rather serve the time in jail. 

The guards were taken out of Newton, and we were a little disappointed 
because we felt that if they had left them in for two more weeks we would 
have had them in the union. 

When the company decided that now was the time to break up the union 
completely, they tried to tickle the people to death. They advised the em- 
ployes by posted notice that, in view of the fact they had been out of work 
for several months, they would give the employes financial aid. Two of the 
departments in that company solemnly went down to the paymaster and asked 
to borrow one dollar. Two key departments! When the paymaster asked the 
purpose of the one dollar each, everyone advised him that it was to pay their 
union dues. 

They could not break the spirit of those people. As a result of the entire 
affair, we have a better organization. 


These criminal syndicalism laws are being used in that state very suc- 
cessfully, and they could be used just as successfully throughout the country. 
It is true that it will not stop us from organizing. So we stand by our officers 
with the greatest respect. We want you to give whatever support you can to 
see that these laws are removed from our statute books. We feel that these laws 
passed during a period of war hysteria must be removed now before we go 
into a similar period in future. (Loud and sustained applause.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The question recurs upon the motion to adopt the 
resolution as reported by the committee. All in favor will please rise to their 


feet. 
(Whereupon the entire delegation arose in unanimous support of the 


resolution.) 
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CHAIRMAN LEWIS: Those opposed will please rise. (No response.) 
(Whereupon there followed loud and sustained applause.) 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The Committee. 
(Secretary Pressman submitted the following resolution: ) 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE 

WHEREAS, (1) The International Labor Office at Geneva was established 
as a representative body to which the great labor movements of the world should 
join in achieving certain common gains; and 

(2) The Department of Labor has failed to appoint representatives of the 
CIO to the International Labor Office and to the coming conference of the Inter- 
national Labor Office on Social Security to be held at Havana; now, therefore 
be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That this convention demands full CIO representation to 
the International Labor Office and to all conferences of any character having to 
do with the welfare of labor; and 

(2) That the Executive Board of the CIO give immediate consideration .to 
the problem of securing such representation. 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 

(The motion was duly seconded and unanimously carried.) 

(Secretary Pressman submitted the following resolution: ) 


YOUTH 

WHEREAS, The burden of unemployment and depression has fallen with 
devastating and demoralizing effect on the young men and women of the country, 
who have been deprived of jobs and educational opportunities and whose dis- 
content now makes them prey to those anti-labor and anti-democratic forces 
which would use the unemployed youth in this country, as they already have in 
other countries abroad, as recruits in a fascist army to fight labor and destroy 
our democratic institutions; now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention, knowing the interests of labor and of 
youth to be common interests, go on record for a comprehensive youth program 
that will provide not only full opportunity for education and training but will 
also give substance to the fundamental right of everyone to a job so that he can 
make his contribution and play his part in the productive and cultural life of our 
democratic society. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
certain resolutions submitted by the United Office and Professional Workers of 
America, and the Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists and Tech- 
nicians.) 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 

(The motion was duly seconded and unanimously carried.) 


(Secretary Pressman submitted the following resolution: ) 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
WHEREAS, (1) Unemployment is still the nation’s most pressing problem; 
and 
(2) Labor believes this problem can be solved only by the wholehearted 
cooperation of all elements in the nation; now, therefore be it 
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RESOLVED, That the CIO calls upon the President of the United States to 
bring labor, industry and the government about the conference table in order 
that they might agree upon ways and means to establish prosperity and end un- 
employment in our nation. 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 


CHAIRMAN BITTNER: I second the motion. 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: You have heard the reading of the resolution, which 
conforms to the suggestion made by Vice-President Murray in his previous 
address. 

(The motion was unanimously carried.) 

(Secretary Pressman submitted the following resolution: ) 


CHICAGO MEMORIAL DAY MASSACRE 

WHEREAS, In the course of the Little Steel strike in the summer of 1937 
the Chicago police pretending to defend the property of the Republic Steel Corpo- 
ration killed ten strikers and wounded ninety others; now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That this convention dedicate two minutes silence to the 
memory of the ten steel strikers who were killed in the Memorial Day Massacre; 
and 

(2) That the CIO devote itself to putting an end to the conditions which 
led to the murder of workers seeking to better their lot. 

I move the adoption of this resolution. 

CHAIRMAN BITTNER: I second the motion. 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: You have heard the reading of this resolution 
which calls for two minutes of silence for the martyred dead. The convention 
will rise and remain standing in silence. 

(Whereupon the entire delegation arose for the duration of two minutes 
of silence in honor of deceased steel strikers.) 

(At the close of the period of silence, apples, a product of the Northwest, 
were distributed to all delegates, the gift of the Fishermen and Allied Workers.) 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. Chairman, the reason for this display of 
one of the Pacific Northwest’s most famous products is to bring to your at- 
tention the goodness of this apple and the position in which the farmers find 
themselves because of the war in Europe. They annually ship a great part 
of their crop of apples, among other things, to Europe; but this year they 
will be stuck with eight million boxes of this delicious fruit unless labor helps 
absorb the same product nationally. 

The second reason is that labor needs the support of the working farmer 
to fight such oppressive measures as Oregon’s famous Anti-Picketing Act, 
which was passed by the people as Initiative 131. A like initiative, known as 
130 was defeated by a close margin. Milk in the East, apples in the West, may 
well be the beginning of a national movement to bring the farmers and labor 
into closer harmony, with the end in view of liberalizing labor legislation. 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: We have a special order of business for the elec- 
tion of officers at 10:30 o’clock. It will probably be necessary to recess -the 
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Convention until after lunch after the election is over this morning. The busi- 
ness of the Convention is nearing completion. We have the report of the 
Committee on Appeals, we have the report of the Press Committee and the 
Resolutions Committee, and we have a number of resolutions to report. It is 
a reasonable assumption that we can complete the work of the Convention 
in the afternoon’s session after an hour or two after we convene. If we are 
successful in adjourning at a reasonable hour this afternoon the Executive 
Board of the CIO will meet this afternoon. The announcement will be made 
in the convention, depending on what time we conclude business. If we have 
that Board meeting this afternoon it will leave most of the delegates free to 
arrange their transportation and leave when they get ready tonight or tomorrow. 

When the meeting of the Executive Board is called the Chair requests that 
all regional and sub-regional directors of the CIO in attendance at this con- 
vention attend the meeting of the Executive Board when it is convened, for 
the purpose of discussing with the Board our several problems of organization. 

I am making this announcement now so that delegates can have an oppor- 
tunity to arrange their affairs accordingly, and to have a reasonable expectation 
that the convention will adjourn this afternoon. 

Under the rules the special order is now before the house and the Chair 
will ask Vice-President Murray to preside. 


VICE PRESIDENT MURRAY: The convention will be in order and 
proceed toward the nominating of officers to administer the affairs of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations for the ensuing year. I shall call upon nomi- 
nations now for the presidency of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


PRESIDENT 


VICE PRESIDENT HILLMAN: Mr. Chairman. 


VICE PRESIDENT MURRAY: President Hillman, of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers. (Loud applause.) 


VICE PRESIDENT HILLMAN: Delegates to this convention: It is-a 
great privilege, and I consider it so, that I have the opportunity to bring be- 
fore you the name of the man whom you all know, the leader of our organiza- 
tion, for the presidency for the coming term. I consider it a privilege because 
of the esteem and affection that I share with you for this great leader of men. 
But even more so, because I am given the opportunity to speak on behalf of 
the membership of the organization that I am privileged to represent: The 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. I know I speak for every one 
of our members when I say that we consider it always a privilege to asso- 
ciate with that great labor organization, the United Mine Workers of America 
and their great president. (Loud applause.) There has been a kinship between 
our organizations for several decades. 

What is it that I can say to this Convention in any measure to describe 
the qualities for leadersh’'p of one who has impressed himself on our generation, 
whose presence has done so much to change the old structure of organized 
labor and who has, in a most constructive manner, affected the life of our 
people? 

We who know him have the profoundest regard for the qualities 
that make for his leadership. We all realize that if there be one man who 
bears upon his shoulders the heaviest responsibilities to labor in the country, 
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it is the one who is privileged to lead this great organization of ours, the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. 

People attain leadership because of qualities given to them. One of these 
is the quality of statesmanship, the ability to envision the real problems con- 
fronting the country. A great many people hold positions of leadership be- 
cause of that quality. 

There is another quality of leadership, the quality of being able to fight, 
and having the courage that must come in opposing what appear at times 
immovable obstacles in the road of progress. There are people who hold re- 
sponsible positions because of that quality. 

There is the great quality of being a leader because of the ability to 
maintain kinship with fellow human beings. Those who possess that quality 
are properly given a place of leadership in our lives. 

There are many other qualities that properly place people before their 
countrymen, before their fellow men. But rarely is there a man who holds 
the combination, in one person, of all these qualities! 

It is the great fortune of our movement that in our day, with this great 
crisis facing not merely labor, not merely the nation, but humanity, that the 
CIO has given to the nation that rare combination of qualities that makes for 
leadership in the person of John L. Lewis! 

(At this point, the convention broke into a spontaneous demonstration of 
acclaim which lasted forty-five minutes. The convention was finally brought to 
order by Vice President Murray.) 


VICE PRESIDENT MURRAY: The convention will please be in order. 


VICE PRESIDENT HILLMAN: Do you mind if I hold the floor, Mr. 
Chairman? (Laughter.) 

What is there to a name? If the convention will just be patient with me, 
I have a few more words 

These are not ordinary days. These are not ordinary times. We know 
what is going on abroad. We cannot tell at this time what may happen to us. 

Delegates, I am not going to take your time to discuss the reasons for 
the great calamity abroad that faces the world, but it is my conviction that a 
lack of vigorous leadership in the democracies abroad is, more than anything 
else, responsible for the things that are going on there, things from which we 
pray that we may be spared in our country. 

Yes, of course, we have done well in organizing the ranks of labor. We 
have done well nationally in the last few years. But we cannot ignore the facts 
staring at us, the solution of which must be found. The great problem of un- 
employment for millions and millions of workers is still with us. No one can 
tell at this time that we are certain that these problems will be solved con- 
structively. All we can do is hope and strive for a solution. 

It is my firm conviction that these problems can be solved by democracies. 
We face the challenge of finding security for the great mass of people in our 
country, and we say that we here will solve it through truly democratic proc- 
esses. We reject any of the solutions that are in vogue abroad. I know our 
organization will make the greatest contribution to the solution of these prob- 
lems. 

This is one of the greatest tasks assigned to us. Anyone who has seen 
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what has taken place in this hall just a few moments ago knows that this move- 
ment, of course, cannot be defeated by any forces outside of our movement. 

(Loud and sustained applause.) 

We need the leadership that will make a reality of what we have resolved. 
Again, delegates, I am happy for our country that in this great crisis one of 
the greatest leaders of men is given to the country by our movement. 

I consider it a great personal privilege to be able at this time to bring to 
you the name of a friend, a leader of men, one who cannot merely bring forth 
a great movement, but hold it together, utilize its greatest effectiveness for the 
benefit of labor! 

I am happy to bring to you, Mr. Chairman, the name of our great leader: 
John L. Lewis, for the presidency! 

(At this point there followed tumultuous acclaim in honor of the man 
nominated for the presidency of the Congress of Industrial Organizations.) 


VICE PRESIDENT MURRAY: The convention will be in order. 
Might I ask if there are any other nominations? 
(There was loud laughter and a chorus of “Noes”, from the floor.) 


VICE PRESIDENT MURRAY: If not, the Chairman will entertain a 
motion that Brother John L. Lewis be elected to the presidency of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations by the unanimous vote of this convention. 
Do I hear such a motion? 

(The motion was duly made and seconded and unanimously carried, with 
the entire delegation applauding and cheering vigorously.) 


VICE PRESIDENT MURRAY: President Lewis, you have been unani- 
mously elected by the delegates to the Second Constitutional Convention of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, to the presidency of this great union by 
unanimous vote of this convention. Might I extend to you my heartfelt good 
wishes and, John, paraphrasing a biblical quotation of days gone by, “Thou 
art John, and upon this soil you shall build a union, and the gates of Hell shall 
not prevail against it!” 


PRESIDENT LEWIS: What is there that one can say in the face of such 
an expression of confidence from the representatives of labor of our country? 
One can only say, in effect, “All right, I do what you command, what you say. 
Your wishes are mine.” 

It is no secret to some of you that I came to this Convention with the hope 
that you would select another President in lieu of myself. Those of you with 
whom I conferred declined to be guided by my wishes, and they said that what 
they believed was also believed by you, all of you. 

I suppose that they were right. They probably knew more about that which 
they were talking than I did, myself, at the moment. That is not surprising, be- 
cause, frequently I am not right. Of course, one of the greatest consolations in 
life on the part of an individual is to have support when he is wrong. Most of 
us can get along pretty well without any support if we are exactly right. 


So I bow to the sentiment of our delegates and our people as expressed by 
this representation, and I again become your servant, to do those things that you 
want me to do, as I understand what you want me to do. I have no other motive, 
no other impulse and no other ambition. 
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You know, one of the things that makes this Convention most remarkable, 
and makes for the unanimity of thought and action displayed in this Convention, 
is that the machinery of this Convention and this movement of ours operates to 
crystallize and translate into expression and action the things that you think and 
the things that you believe, because, in turn, they are the things that the millions 
of workers back in their homes throughout this country believe, those things 
which you have in your heart. So when the Committees at this Convention come 
upon the floor with their resolutions and with their recommendations, they are 
in truth and in fact recommending that which they believe you want done. There- 
in lies the power of the leadership of the CIO! Therein lies the factor and the 
influence which make my voice, when I speak for labor, a voice of some impor- 
tance, of some influence and of some power! But only because of those things I 
have said in our Convention before, and I repeat now, because it is an elemental 
truth that if the day ever comes in the councils of labor when I cease to truly 
represent what is in the hearts and the minds of our people and to give voice to 
their yearnings and desires, their needs and their ambitions, then just that day 
my voice loses its power, my tongue loses its cunning, and the people of the 
United States will pay no more attention to me than they will the street-sweeper 
on Market Street outside this door. 

There are those in this country who marvel at the so-called influence or 
power of the leaders of labor, and they cannot understand why millions of men 
and women support them in their publicly-taken position. It is because they 
have, perhaps, given their lives and their talents to the accumulation of money 
or the piling-up of wealth, and, just to that degree, have ignored and forgotten 
the human equations that exist in the bosoms of men, which, after all, are the 
real and desirable things of life. 

After all, there is no particular credit due to the President of your organiza- 
tion or his associate officers as far as the accomplishments of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations are concerned. All that they do is act as moderators 
for the organization. They are the central vocal chords in the machinery of our 
great movement. They merely function because of the power, the energy, the 
force and the determination of each man and woman among the millions of our 
membership, that force being crystallized into a gigantic influence that is trans- 
lated and vocalized by the leaders of our movement. 

About the smartest thing that any leader can do is to say that he has a lot 
of able men to do his work. If I have achieved any success or accomplished any- 
thing definite for labor in my individual sense, it is merely because I had enough 
sagacity to see that I was surrounded by men who could do anything, with char- 
acter, integrity, influence and surpassing talents. 

About all I need to do is to sit around and, as we say in the mines, “hold a 
light” for them — “hold a light” for them. 

But, friends of mine, this is an historic convention. It has been a highly 
educational convention to all of us. It is held here on the west coast at a time 
when the attention of the country is concerned largely with world affairs. And 
yet, methinks that out of this Convention will come a crystallization of policy 
and solidifying of our ranks, the creation of a determination to go out and do the 
real, continuous, necessary work of expanding the numerical strength of our far- 


flung organizations. 
I have no doubt that this Convention on the west coast is going to be an 
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inspiration to the millions of workers in the Coast States. I have no doubt that 
out of the greater knowledge of the delegates and our leaders, after the con- 
clusion of our deliberations, we will be prepared to go forth and redouble our 
efforts to accomplish the objectives of our movement. 

There is an opportunity here now. In the meetings of our Executive Board 
and Field Directors that will follow this Convention, I am going to stress one 
note. I am going to stress the note of organizing the unorganized! Just that! 
(Loud and sustained applause.) 

With the experience that has come to them there isn’t any question but what 
we can take care of the administrative problems and the legislative problems and 
the legal problems and the educational problems, and all of the collateral work of 
our great movement. But, again, more members! Bring in the unorganized! 
Strengthen and solidify! Carry on!. Because there is work to do. 

The free institutions of this country, including the organizations of labor, 
are in some jeopardy. The voice of the demagogue and the fascist is heard in the 
land. The voice of others fulminating their strange philosophies is heard 
throughout the land. The things in which we are interested are the things in 
which Americans are concerned, and we will apply as an organization the yard- 
stick of Americanism! (Loud and sustained applause.) 

If that be treason to industry, to finance and the old school of politicians, 
then treason it is! Treason it is! 

Yesterday the American Federation of Labor, in convention, sat for an hour 
to hear some irresponsible speaker castigate the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations and assail the motives and the integrity of its President. He accused the 
President of being a man of ruthless ambitions, arbitrary in character, incapable 
of virtuous source, and asked the American Federation of Labor to beware. 


Well, I think they should beware! That is my only comment. (Laughter 
and sustained applause.) Not for the reasons adduced by that speaker, but for 
the reason that the Congress of Industrial Organizations is the only instru- 
mentality that has been devised in the realm and ranks of labor in the past half 
century capable of dealing with modern industry on an equal turn, on an equal 
turn! 

For the first time in the history of industrial America these great accumu- 
lations of capital, described as modern corporations, which have flaunted and 
abused and exploited labor in America for half a century, have been compelled 
by the sheer influence and crystallized power of millions of workers to engage in 
collective bargaining and to recognize the economic, social and political rights of 
the workers in America. Some accomplishment! And the end is not yet. The 
work is appreciated by millions and millions of men and women who are not 
yet members of labor organizations, who have had their wages increased or their 
wage structure preserved, or their hours of labor decreased and their working 
conditions improved, their health and safety conditions made better. 


Is there anybody so foolish as to think that they do not know why? Is there 
anyone so foolish as to think that they believe that the craft form of organization 
in America accomplished that work and secured for them those blessings? Is 
there anyone who believes that they do not know that this great, mighty force in 
America that has enlarged their opportunities and broadened their horizons of 
thought and stirred within them the slumbering thoughts of ambition to go for- 
ward, ever forward in that improvement, is the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
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tions as exemplified by the leadership in this Convention, as exemplified by the 
sound and logical American policies which we have uttered in this Convention? 

Men and women are not fools merely because they work in factories, mines 
or shops. There are those in this country who believe that men and women who 
work for a living are incapable of logical thought, that they possess an inferior 
intelligence. I give the lie to that assertion on the part of employers, on the 
part of bankers, on the part of manufacturers’ associations and on the part of 
stubborn statesmen in our legislative halls! I hurl that lie back into their teeth, 
and I revel and enjoy doing it! (Laughter and applause.) 

I make no apology to any interests in the United States for the position of 
labor upon any question. From the standpoint of the economic soundness of their 
policy; from the standpoint of their justifiable human and social rights; from 
the standpoint of political virtue and soundness I proclaim, I assert that labor’s 
policies are virtuous, that its position is sound and that labor intends to go for- 
ward under its policy enunciated in its own councils and premised upon a plat- 
form that any American can endorse! (Loud applause.) 

In the ranks of our leadership I do not want any who apologize for the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, for the policies of its affiliates, or the desires 
of its membership. I want men to stand up and engage in debate with any cham- 
pion who comes from the ranks of the adversaries of labor. As a matter of fact, 
I never saw any champion coming from those sources who was enabled to make 
it entertaining for an intelligent representative of labor. (Laughter and loud 
applause.) 

I have met some of them. I have met some of them. The only thing 
they had on me was that they got a little more salary than I did, and I got 
enough. (Laughter.) But I have a certain enjoyment from meeting a man 
who has a large salary, and, intellectually speaking, seeing how he works. Some 
of them don’t work so good. (Laughter.) 

So we are to be congratulated in this convention upon the record of our 
organization, and we can rest assured and we can give that word to our mem- 
bership that tomorrow and the future will reveal greater and greater accom- 
plishments for our membership, and greater and greater pride for every member 
and every officer in this instrumentality that he and she have created here in 
defense of the rights of humanity, the liberties of her citizens, and the living 


standards of our people! 


I thank you. 
(At this point there followed spontaneous acclaim in honor of the re- 


election of President John L. Lewis.) 
CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The Chair recognizes Vice-President Murray. 
DELEGATE McDONALD: Mr. Chairman, I would like to move that 
your speech be printed in full in today’s proceedings. 
CHAIRMAN LEWIS: All right, if there is no objection, that will be 


done. 
Vice-President Murray? 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 
VICE PRESIDENT MURRAY: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates: I 


arise at this time to present to this convention the name of a man with whom 
I have been associated for several years in this great work of organization under 
the auspices of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
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The man to whom I refer has not only rendered distinguished service in the 
field of labor, but he has also rendered yeoman service in the field of statecraft, 
one of America’s great citizens, a gentleman who has been drafted time and again 
by the President of the United States of America for the performance of great 
public service, and in the occupancy of those distinguished positions he has won for 
himself a place of confidence in the hearts of not only labor, but the people 
of the United States of America generally. 

I was fortunate in being associated with him during the days of the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration, where he assumed a distinct leadership, not 
only in the general policies affecting the administration of that great national 
agency, but also in promoting and protecting the interests of labor while serving 
there. 

This gentleman is one of the original creators of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, his voice down through the years has been heard all over the 
United States of America proclaiming these great forms of organization to which 
this great institution adheres, and when the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions was originally formed through the creation of a committee, this dis- 
tinguished gentleman assumed the direct leadership in its original formation. 

The record which he has made for himself prior to the formation of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, and since its organization, has won for 
him a place in the hearts of the people of our great country. He is a stabilizer, 
the stabilizing force in this great organization. He is a labor statesman, he is 
a man of distinct, pronounced accomplishments, possessing not only the quali- 
ties of a great organizer, but also the rare qualities of a great statesman, a great 
executive, and a great administrator. 

I hve worked with him in the auto industry when that great union, the 
United Automobile Workers, was torn apart through internal dissension, and most 
of the success which attended the efforts of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions to establish peace within that union and give to the workers of that great 
industry better leadership, the kind of leadership that would ultimately lead 
towards the establishment of a great organization of auto workers, is directly 
attributable to this very distinguished leader of labor. 

Every single activity having to do with the promotion of the affairs of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations since its inception has been partici- 
pated in by the distinguished leader whose name I am about to place before 
this convention. My friends, I regard it as a great privilege and a distinct 
honor to have the opportunity of presenting to this convention for a Vice-Presi- 
dency in the Congress of Industrial Organizations my great and good friend, 
your friend, and the friend of labor in America, Sidney Hillman, President of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 

(Prolonged and tumultuous applause, the delegates rising.) 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The name of Sidney Hillman has been placed 
in nomination for Vice-President. Are there any other nominations? Delegate 
Bittner? 


DELEGATE BITTNER: Mr. Chairman and fellow Delegates: I am 
happy this morning to place the name of a boyhood friend before this conven- 
tion as a candidate for Vice-President. To me, and I think to all of us, the 
finest and most beautiful thing in life is real friendship and loyalty of friends. 
I have known this man from the time when we were small bovs. 37 vears ago. 
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and I have watched him in this great labor movement of ours. I have seen 
his accomplishments as an executive officer of the United Mine Workers of 
America, I have seen his accomplishments as a great executive, acting in the 
capacity of Chairman of the Steel Workers Organizing Committee, I have 
seen his work and his wonderful accomplishments as an executive officer of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. No words of mine can express the ap- 
preciation of the membership of labor in this country for the wonderful services 
he has rendered in their behalf. That record of accomplishment is greater 
than can ever be explained by the tongue of man, but it does bring gratification 
to me to know that God has given me the privilege to have known this man 
for so many years, and that after all of our 37 years of association, after all 
of our 37 years of understanding, as real friends—and a man who is not loyal 
to his friends is not loyal to his union, and a man who is loyal to his friends 
is loyal to his union; that is what real loyalty means—again I say that I am 
happy to have the honor and live at a time when I can attend this great con- 
vention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations and nominate my boyhood 
friend, this great leader of labor, this great American, this great man, Philip 
Murray. 


(Prolonged and tumultuous applause, the delegate rising.) 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: Delegate Philip Murray has been nominated. The 
Chair recognizes Delegate Wylie, United Automobile Workers 


DELEGATE WYLIE: Brother Chairman, Officers of the CIO, and fel- 
low Delegates: The man whose name I am privileged to place in nomination 
never was a Minister of a Church, he never was hop-skip-and-jump champion 
in a college, and, in fact, he never went to college like our ex-President Homer 
Martin. However, he accomplished something in the short space of eight 
months since the Cleveland convention that Homer Martin was never able 
to accomplish in the two and one-half or three years of the term of his presi- 
dency. He has been able to consolidate the progressive forces within the United 
Automobile Workers of America, he has been able to consolidate all the leader 
ship of the United Automobile Workers of America behind a program of in 
dustrial unionism. There is no more factionalism to sap the strength of th 
United Automobile Workers of America. 

As a result of this closing of the ranks, the auto workers have fought 
and won a major strike against General Motors, they have liquidated the 
Martin forces in Chrysler and Briggs, and won many other major victories 
within the short space of eight months that this man has been President 
of the United Automobile Workers of America. 

He is an automobile worker. Not very long ago he was working as a 
welder in the Chrysler plant in the City of Detroit on one of the production 
lines. He is entirely conscious of the problems of the auto workers, and he 
has worked unceasingly to do his part in solving their problems. 

There have been many times when the advice and counsel of the labor 
statesmen which comprise the leadership of the CIO have been sorely needed 
by the auto workers. This man has never hesitated to consult them, never at 
any time has he hesitated to go back to his International Union and rut to a 
practical use the advice that he has been given by these men, thus solving 
many of the perplexing problems of the United Automobile Workers. 

So, in the name of the United Automobile Workers of America, I am 
glad to place in nomination as a candidate for the very important position of 
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vice president of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, the name of our 
president, R. J. Thomas. 


(Prolonged and tumultuous applause, the delegates rising.) 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: Delegate R. J. Thomas has been nominated. The 
Chair recognizes Delegate Haywood. 


DELEGATE HAYWOOD: Mr. Chairman, we have nominated the greatest 
labor leaders that labor has ever had and we are just adding a new crop of 
fine candidates. 

I want to place in nomination the name of a man who represents an 
organization which engaged in the first battle of the CIO, the start of this 
great union movement, a man who is known for his ability, his stability, his 
honesty and his fairness, a man that is head of his International and has been 
since 1935, the time that the Committee of Industrial Organizations was 
created, and who has been each year reelected without opposition by the 
members of his organization, unanimously and without opposition. 

He is a man who stands out as a credit to everybody in our movement, 
a man whom you can place before the public anywhere at any time, and be 
proud of him as your representative. Representing that great fighting union, 
he came to the rescue of other fighting organizations, and thousands and 
thousands of: dollars were given by the members of his organization to the 
auto workers in their great, gigantic struggle. You will find him ready when 
called upon at any time, anywhere, to aid in organization without factionalism, 
with the help of this splendid leadership. 

I take great pleasure, Mr. Chairman, in placing before you as Vice- 
President of this Organization, the name of Sherman H. Dalrymple, of the 
United Rubber Workers of America. 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: Delegate Dalrymple has been placed in nomina- 
tion. The Chair recognizes Delegate Matles of the United Electrical Workers. 


DELEGATE MATLES: Mr. Chairman and Delegates: I rise to place in 
nomination for the office of Vice-President, the name of a young leader of an 
old, great industrial union. Five years ago in this same convention hall here 
a convention of the American Federation of Labor took place, and the leader 
of the Metal Trades Department of the American Federation of Labor, 
Mr. John P. Frey, decided to dismember one of the greatest industrial unions 
that was affiliated with the American Federation of Labor at that time, and 
when the fate of this industrial organization appeared to be doomed, the 
President of the United Mine Workers got up on his feet and served notice 
on the official family of the American Federation of Labor that they better 
keep hands off that great organization, because the United Mine Workers 
of America were not going to stand for it, and when, the following year at 
Atlantic City, the President of the United Mine Workers convened a meeting 
of representatives of industrial unions affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor to form our great present organization, it was this industrial union 
that was among the others that gave its wholehearted support in the forma- 
tion of this great CIO of curs. Since then this organization, under the able 
leadership of this young man, has grown in size and has stood the fire of all 
the craft unions of the American Federation of Labor, and has discharged 
its responsibilities to the Congress of Industrial Organizations with great 
honor. 
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The man that I am about to nominate is a young man and will add, I am 
sure, young blood to the official family of the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations, and when I say “young blood,” I don’t mean the type of young blood 
of Billy Hutchison; I mean new blood. I refer to the President of the Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers, Reid Robinson. 


I thank you. 
(Prolonged and tumultuous applause, the delegates rising.) 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: Delegate Robinson has been nominated as Vice- 
President. The Chair recognizes Delegate Krzycki of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers. 


DELEGATE KRZYCKI: Mr. Chairman and fellow Delegates: It has 
been definitely established and there is reason to believe that America recog- 
nizes the fact that we, the Congress of Industrial Organizations, take our 
leadership seriously, and I am happy of this opportunity to join my colleagues 
and my fellow servants, in helping to create around this dynamic figure, John 
L. Lewis, our leader, solid and loyal and constructive assistants. 

During the four days that we sat here and took stock of our work and 
of our movement, we have shown unusual vision and understanding insofar 
as the problems of tomorrow are concerned. We have reached out into new, 
untouched fields, and we have pledged here not to come back to future con- 
ventions unless we make good on the pledges that are on record in this 
convention. 

Of all the eloquence that came from our leader, John L. Lewis, I cannot 
recall anything to me that sounded as the most important point made by him, 
more than the words that he spoke to us the first day, placing upon those 
words unusual emphasis, the words to the effect that if he is again shouldered 
with this responsibility to lead this great movement, that he, as a crusader, 
will unceasingly demand of us servants that we stay on the job and sweat 
and give until the millions of unorganized are recorded in the CIO as mem- 
bers of this great organization. (Applause.) 

I join others in saying to John L. Lewis that that command of his reached 
down into our hearts and is now recorded in ready ears. However, we know, 
in view of the fact that the job is so big, that we will need, in addition to him, 
men who possess qualities and understanding and courage similar to the 
qualities and courage possessed by that great crusader, John L. Lewis. Is it 
conceivable that we can bring into this great movement even the ten million 
that he said we will bring into this movement within the next five years, 
without taking into consideration that great, spreading, untouched field, the 
industrial South? Our intention must be fixed in that direction. We will be 
required to give a lot of what God gave us, and in order to accomplish our 
purpose we will need men surrounding him who are already in that new field, 
the South; men who have already broken the ground, and for the first time 
in certain industrial spots, especially in the textile industry, under their leader- 
ship succeeded in bringing about contractual relations with the dark South and 
the textile workers of the CIO. 

I am therefore proud to suggest for your consideration a fellow worker with 
whom I have been associated many years in this work of serving our fellow men 
on the industrial field. I have watched this man during all these years steadily 
marching onward and forward, helping to bring about for millions of workers a 
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better tomorrow. I have especially watched him for many years in bringing 
about better conditions for the hosiery workers and have participated actively 
with him in very many serious battles of the hosiery workers in this country, and 
today this man, because of his past service, because of his accomplishments, be- 
cause he is recognized as one possessing sound, constructive judgment, is placed 
as the general President of an organization without which we cannot organize 
ten million workers, and an organization that is destined to become the largest 
single unit, numerically speaking, under the banner of the CIO. 

Therefore, I want to extend my hand to my very close associate and place his 
name for your consideration to fill one of these responsible positions that we are 
now creating around John L. Lewis. I present to you for your consideration 
Emil Rieve, President of the Textile Workers Union of America. 


(Prolonged and tumultuous applause, the delegates rising.) 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: Delegate Rieve has been nominated. Are there any 
further nominations? 

DELEGATE EMSPAK: Mr. Chairman, I move that the nominations be 
closed and that the Secretary be instructed to cast a unanimous ballot for the 
candidates for the offices of Vice-President. 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: Are there any further nominations? (No response.) 
If not, the Chair recognizes the motion to close the nominations and that the 
Secretary be instructed to cast the unanimous vote of this Convention for the 
offices of Vice-President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations of the fol- 
lowing names: 

Mr. Sidney Hillman, Mr. Philip Murray, President Thomas of the United 
Automobile Workers, President Dalrymple of the United Rubber Workers, Presi- 
dent Robinson of the International Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, and 
President Emil Rieve of the Textile Workers Union of America. 

Are ycu ready to vote? 

(The question was called for.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: All those in favor of the motion will please stand. 

(The delegates rose unanimously in support of the motion.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: Those in opposition to the motion will please stand. 
The motion is carried by the unanimous vote of the Convention and the Secretary 
is so instructed. Will you cast the vote, Mr. Secretary? 

SECRETARY CAREY: The Convention’s order is duly carried out. 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The Chair declares Messrs. Hillman, Murray, 
Thomas, Dalrymple, Robinson and Rieve, duly elected and qualified to the office 
of Vice-President to the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Stand up, gentlemen. 

(The newly-elected Vice-Presidents arose at the request of Chairman Lewis, 
coming to the front of the platform.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The Chair and several other officers have an im- 
portant appointment during the noon hour, and it will be necessary to interrupt 
the election and recess the Convention until about two o’clock. We might have 
completed this program, but we were very inefficient on the election of a Presi- 
dent and it took too long to elect the President. So, the election of the Secretary 
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and the election of the Executive Board will take place immediately after the noon 
recess and we will continue this special order. Let every delegation be prepared 
to nominate the name of their representative on the Executive Board at that time. 
The Secretary will make some announcements and then we will recess. 
(Whereupon Secretary Carey made several announcements.) 
(Whereupon, at 12:45 o’clock, p.m., the Convention was recessed until 2:00 
o’clock, p.m., Friday, October 13, 1939.) 


FOURTH DAY—FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The convention was called to order by Chairman Lewis at 2:15 o’clock p.m.) 


(Secretary Carey made several announcements and then read telegrams 
of greeting and good wishes, which will appear with others of a similar nature 
in the appendix at the end of this record.) 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: Resuming the special order of the election, the con- 
vention will now take up the matter of the election of a secretary. The Chair will 
recognize Delegate Owens. 


DELEGATE OWENS: Mr. Chairman and delegates, the preservation and 
expansion of the Congress of Industrial Organizations must ever be the chief 
concern of its elected officers. The labor movement has learned a valuable lesson 
from history, namely, that unions and democracy go hand in hand. The tragic 
misfortunes of the people of Central Europe, where unions no longer exist, have 
established this fact. The death of labor unions is the first step in crushing the 
democratic state. Hence, it is necessary for us to have at the head of our organi- 
zation men who will fear not to truly disseminate and espouse the interests of the 
membership of this great organization. Fortunately for you and me, we have in 
this convention a man who is just entering into the vigor of his early manhood, 
small physically but a mental giant. He has erected an instrumentality in his 
own industry that articulates in behalf of the 175,000 members of his organiza- 
tion. No branch or subdivision of our great movement has contributed more than 
this young union that he heads. He is intelligent, he is courageous, he is a gentle- 
man and a good American, and it is with great pleasure that I give to you the 
name of our Secretary, James Carey, as the Secretary of this, our organization. 


(Prolonged applause, the delegates rising.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: James Carey has been nominated for Secretary of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. Are there other nominations? (No 
response.) The Chair will entertain a motion. 

DELEGATE RATHBORNE: I move that the nominations be closed and the 
unanimous vote of the convention be cast for Brother Carey as Secretary. 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: You have heard the motion that the nominations be 
closed and the Chairman be instructed to cast the unanimous vote of this conven- 
tion for James Carey as Secretary. 

(The motion was seconded.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: Allin favor will rise to their feet. 

(The delegates rose in support of the motion, applauding and cheering.) 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: Those opposed will rise. There are none. 
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In accordance with the unanimous vote of this convention, by reason of the 
authority thus vested in me, I hereby cast the unanimous vote of this convention 
for James Carey as Secretary, and pronounce him the duly qualified Secretary of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. Mr. Carey? 

(Secretary Carey rose, while the delegates applauded and cheered.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The next in order is the election of the Executive 
Board. The Secretary will be instructed to call the roll and each organization 
will nominate its respective candidate when the name of the organization is 
called. Secretary Carey? 

(The roll of organizations was called by Secretary Carey, and as the name 
of each organization was called, the following nominations were made for mem- 
bers of the Executive Board:) Aluminum Workers of America. (No response.) 

SECRETARY CAREY: If there are no nominations for Board members 
for the respective International Unions, the Secretary will announce in the record 
that the delegates were not present to determine their representative on the 
Executive Board, and it will be held open for later action by their organization. 

(The calling of the roll and the nominations continued, as follows: ) 

Architects, Engineers, Chemists & Technicians, Lewis Alan Berne. 

Automobile Workers of America, George F. Addes. 

Cannery, Agricultural Packing & Allied Workers, Donald Henderson, Inter- 
national President. 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, Jacob S. Potofsky, Assistant 
General President. 

American Communications Association, Mervyn Rathborne, International 
President. 

Construction Workers Organizing Committee, A. D. Lewis. 

Die Casting Workers Association, George C. Peacock. 

Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers of America, Julius Emspak, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Farm Equipment Workers Organizing Committee, Grant W. Oakes, Chair- 
man. 

United Federal Workers of America, Jacob Baker, National President. 

International Union of Fishermen & Allied Workers, Secretary J. F. Jurich. 

International Fur & Leather Workers Union, Ben Gold, International 
President. 

United Furniture Workers of America, Morris Muster. 

Federation of Flat Glass Workers, Irwin L. DeShetler. 

Inland Boatmen’s Union of the Pacific, C. W. Deal, President. 

Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel & Tin Workers, B. Frank Bennett. 

International Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Union, Harry Bridges, 
President. 

Marine Engineers Beneficial Association, Samuel J. Hogan. 

International Association of Marine Cooks & Stewards, E. F. Burke, 
Secretary. 

Industrial Union of Marine & Shipbuilding Workers of America, John 
Green, National President. 
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National Maritime Union of America, Joseph Curran, International 
President. 

International Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, Tony McTeer. 

United Mine Workers of America, Thomas Kennedy, Secretary-Treasurer. 

American Newspaper Guild, Heywood Broun, President. 

United Office & Professional Workers of America, Lewis Merrill, President. 

Oil Workers International Union, John L. Coulter, President. ‘ 

United Packinghouse Workers of Ameria ohn Tih D 6 \tavrrs 

International Union of Playthings & Novelty Workers, Andrew H. Esposito. 

Quarry Workers International Union, John C. Lawson. 

United Retail & Wholesale Employees of America, Samuel Wolchok, Inter- 
national President. 

United Rubber Workers of America, Thomas F. Burns, Vice-President. 

United Shoe Workers of America, Frank McGrath, International President. 

State, County & Municipal Workers of America, Abram Flaxer, National 
President. 

Steel Workers Organizing Committee, Van A. Bittner. 

Textile Workers Union of America, William Smith. 

Transport Workers Union of America, Michael J. Quill, International 
President. 

Utility Workers Organizing Committee, Allan S. Haywood, Chairman. 

Distillery Workers Organizing Committee, Sam Caddy. 

International Woodworkers of America, Harold J. Pritchett, International 
President. 

SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. Chairman, I move that a ballot be cast elect- 
ing by acclamation the names nominated for the general Executive Board of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations for the ensuing year. 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: You have heard the motion. All those in favor will 
rise. 

(The delegates rose in unanimous support of the motion.) : 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: Those opposed will rise. The election of the in- 
dividuals is declared unanimous. 

(At this point a delegation of telegraph messengers, Western Union, Postal, 
RCA and Globe Wireless, entered the convention hall preceded by a drum corps.) 


MR. JAMES TERRELL: As representative of the messenger boys, I wish 
to present this telegram to John L. Lewis, leader of the CIO. 

(A large card, bearing a message in the form of a Postal telegram ad- 
dressed to John L. Lewis, Chairman of the Convention, was presented.) 


MR. TERRELL: This telegram reads as follows: 


“John L. Lewis, 
“President, National CIO Convention, 
“Polk Hall, San Francisco, California. 
“Western Union strikers members of American Communications Association, 
CIO, have been on picket line 888 hours. We are striking against most anti- 
labor corporation in country and worse sweatshop conditions imaginable. Our 
fight is fight of 44,000 Western Union workers determined to win and confident of 
the support of our great and powerful parent organization, CIO. 

“Western Union Workers.” 
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The things we boys ask are not so much that they could not be granted by a 
company as large and as powerful as the Western Union, a four hundred million 
dollar concern with 45,000 employees. These 45,000 employees face the same con- 
ditions in other cities as we do here in San Francisco, and the things we ask for 
are not too much to be granted, collective bargaining, better hours, better wages 
and a union-shop contract. 


Many of these messengers support themselves and families on the small pay 
check they receive each week, which usually totals about $7 or $8. That is not 
enough for a company as large as the Western Union. We demand better hours 
and better pay and we are not going to stop this strike until we get it. 


(Applause.) 

I wish to thank each one of you for the tremendous support you have given 
us boys and I wish to thank you for letting us read this telegram in your pres- 
ence. You all know the aid you can give us by going back to your own unions 
and asking for aid in our strike. 


The ages of these workers range from 16 to 20. When they are 20 years old 
they are allowed to work nights, but until they are 18 they must work in the day- 
time at sweatshop work and wages. I have a shift from 7:00 o’clock in the morn- 
ing until 3:00 o’clock in the afternoon, but on the busiest days I usually work 
until about 6:00 before I can get off, and to get any lunch I usually must wait 
until 2:30 or 3:00 o’clock, and I am supposed to get it at 12:30. 


Those are not the right kind of conditions and we want better ones. We 
are going to fight and stay on the picket line until we win. I think most of 
you have seen our picket line. We have comedy acts, horns and drums, and 
we have one which is supposed to represent the spirit of ’76, but it really looks 
like the spirit of quarter after six. (Laughter.) 


My friend, Johnny Wilson, who plays the bass drum, told me one time 
that he had just come home from beating the Western Union end of a horse. 


We thank you one and all again for the swell support you have given us 
messengers, and remember that any support you can give us is always welcome. 


Thank you very much. (Applause.) 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: I wonder if you, Mr. James Terrell, the spokes- 
man for your delegation of Western Union messenger boy strikers, will carry 
back to your local union and your members my appreciation of the fact that 
they sent me this message in this dramatic way. I think the bringing of this 
message in this form is symbolic of the wonderful spirit and the initiative of 
you young men who are starting out in life by working for a great communica- 
tions corporation. 

Certainly the Congress of Industrial Organizations and every delegate here 
within the sound of my voice, and back of them the millions of members of 
the CIO, sympathize deeply with you-in your struggles, and will earnestly try 
to cooperate with you in the winning of the things that you are striking for, 
the right to have a union to represent you, the right to have a living wage, and 
the right to have hours of labor that will permit young men not to undermine 
their health or become impaired in their physique so that they may develop 
in the formative period of their lives into stalwart citizens like every American 
should have the right to do. 
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It is a rather sad commentary that a great national corporation like the 
Western Union Company should undertake to save nickels and dimes at the 
expense of thousands of young Americans like yourselves. The CIO is against 
that policy on the part of the corporations, and the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations believes that great corporations which ofttimes enjoy more privi- 
leges than natural citizens have a social responsibility and should not be per- 
mitted by public opinion or by law to be able to do anything they want with respect 
to the lives and occupations of their employes. 

We are glad to see you starting out at this age in your lives to undertake 
to improve your positions, and we know that among you may possibly be de- 
veloped some of the great leaders of our future labor movement in this country. 

So, carry back to them our great happiness in having you come to us in 
this fashion and say to them that the Congress of Industrial Organization stands 
with the strikers of the Western Union, and we look forward to the time when 
collective bargaining shall be established in every office in every unit of opera- 
tion of the Western Union Corporation in America. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The Chair recognizes President Mervyn Rath- 
borne of the American Communications Association. 

PRESIDENT RATHBORNE: Mr. Chairman, at this time I ask the 
unanimous consent of the convention to introduce a resolution concerning the 
Western Union strike. 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: Does the Chair hear any objection? (No re- 
sponse.) Consent is granted. 

PRESIDENT RATHBORNE: I would like to introduce the following 
resolution: % 

“WHEREAS, the present strike in San Francisco by members of the 
American Communications Association against the Western Union Telegraph 
Company represents a fight to obtain collective bargaining, industrial democracy, 
and improved conditions, not only of Western Union workers in San Francisco, 
but for the 45,000 employees of that company throughout the nation; now, there- 


fore, be it 
“Resolved, that the CIO pledge its full support to the A.C.A. in its effort 


to win the just demands of the San Francisco Western Union strikers, and to 
the efforts of the A.C.A. to organize and obtain the benefits of genuine col- 
lective bargaining for all the 45,000 Western Union employees; and be it further 

“Resolved, that the CIO request all its affiliated organizations to give their 
full support to this campaign.” 

Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of the resolution. 

(The motion was seconded.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: It is regularly moved and seconded to adopt the 
resolution offered by President Rathborne of the American Communications 
Association. All in favor will rise to their feet. 

(The delegates rose to their feet in unanimous support of the motion.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The resolution is adopted by the unanimous 
standing vote of the convention, with the thanks of the convention to these 
young men. 

The Committee on Press and Publicity, Delegate Connelly, Chairman of 
the Committee. 
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(Chairman Connelley presented the following report of the Committee on 
Press and Publicity:) 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PRESS AND PUBLICITY 


The Committee on Press and Publicity commends the great improvement, 
in content and appearance, achieved in the course of this year by the various 
periodical publications of the affiliated CIO unions and of the several City 
and State Industrial Union Councils. 

Among the major objectives of the City and State Industrial Union Coun- 
cils, and consequently of their respective publications are: 

1. To help in the organizing drive of the CIO; 

2. To improve the working and living conditions of the workers in their 

respective communities; 

3. To build up sympathetic interest and intelligent support, in the out- 
lying populations in the respective cities and localities, for the aims 
and purposes of the CIO; 

4. To mobilize greater progressive labor and middle class participation 
in political and legislative action to effectuate the general program 
of the CIO. 

Consequently, in fulfillment of these objectives, the press of the City and 
State Industrial Union Councils is urged to broaden the scope of its endeavors 
in publicity and education to reach ever-growing numbers of readers in the 
working, professional and middle class population in these cities and to win 
them over to our views and ways of progressive economic and political activity. 

The Committee urges the International Unions to render the most help 
they can afford to the publications of the City and State Industrial Union 
Councils so that they may be better able to perform their great task effec- 
tively and successfully. 

In addition to the press, one of labor’s most effective means of reaching 
its own members and the public, is radio. Unfortunately, use of this medium 
is in danger of being seriously restricted through the code recently adopted 
by the National Association of Broadcasters which, in effect, bars so-called 
controversial material from the air by refusing to sell time for discussion of 
such issues. This is being interpreted to mean all discussions of issues in 
which labor is interested. 

Labor organizations should have the right to purchase radio time and, in 
certain instances, to demand free time to discuss matters of “public interest.” 
The station then may invite opponents of labor’s position to take advantage 
of equal free time on their facilities. If the opponents do not want to take 
such advantage, then the station should permit labor to broadcast its views 


We therefore recommend that where local stations refuse to sell tim: 
to unions, these unions challenge the code of the National Association o 
Broadcasters and demand the right to purchase time. They should also deman 
the free time which is provided for in the code and also, to a qualified exten 
in the Federal Communications Act. If either purchased time or free time 
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refused, or both, the unions should immediately communicate with the pub- 
licity department of their international union or directly with the publicity 
department of the CIO. Our right to these facilities is inherent in the right 
of free speech. It must be established and recognized. 


In general, we recommend that in cases where unions are in a position to 
sponsor radio programs they give attention to the following suggestions: 


1. The program should be on a regular schedule, preferably on a daily 
basis. 


2. The program should be geared into the local problems of the community 
in which it originates. 

3. Care should be taken to see that the program material is not restricted 
exclusively to labor questions. It should provide variety and interest. 
Too frequent speeches are not effective on the radio. 


We urge-the publicity department of the CIO to tz!:e appropriate steps 
to contact the National Association of Broadcasters so that local radio stations 
may be given some idea of what labor wants in radio and so that the present 
unintelligent censorship on many stations may be ended. 


The general denunciation by the American Federation of Labor in con- 
vention, of the American Newspaper Guild as a propaganda agency of the 
CIO, represents more than an attack on one of the affiliates of the CIO. It is 
another malicious attempt to turn aside the rising tide of sentiment in favor 
of the progressive march of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

We declare that the influence the American Newspaper Guild has exerted 
in behalf of the CIO, has been the example it has offered to millions of white 
collar and professional workers of America, in its ability to organize a pro- 
gressive union, and to promote the economic interests of its members. 

Even Editor and Publisher, the organ of the publishers of this country, 
has admitted that the quality of news coverage during the past five years of 
existence of the American Newspaper Guild, has noticeably improved. Labor 
unionism for newspaper workers cannot help but improve their understanding, 
and hence the quality of their reporting. 

The dishonest attack on the Guild in the name of a free press, is no 
longer confined to anti-union publishers of the commercial press. Today we 
find the American Federation of Labor, in its convention, joining in the cry, 
and calling upon all its affiliates to counteract information supplied to mem- 
bers of the AFL, the public and national advertisers by the American News- 
paper Guild in its strike against Hearst Chicago Herald-American. 

It is the opinion of your committee that no effort should be spared by the 
CIO to meet this challenge, in the sphere of the press, to its continued growth, 
and the fair presentation of its activities to the public. 


COMMITTEE ON PRESS AND PUBLICITY 


Philip M. Connelly, Chairman Lee Coe 

Len De Caux, Secretary Robert Camozzi 
J. B. S. Hardman Charles W. Erwin 
Robert L. Cruden W. H. Grattan 
Milton Kaufman Paul Ryan 

A. G. Delman George Wilson 
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DELEGATE CONNELLY: Mr. Chairman, I move you the acceptance of 
the report. 
(The motion was seconded.) 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: You have heard the reading of the report of the 
Committee on Press and Publicity, and the motion is to adopt the report. Are 
you ready for the question? 


(The question was called for.) 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The question being called for, those in favor will 
say “aye”. 
(The motion to adopt the report was unanimously carried.) 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: That includes the discharge of the Committee. 
The Chairman will call on the Committee on Appeals, if they are ready to 
report. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON APPEALS 
(Delegate Brophy read the report of the Committee on Appeals, as follows:) 


The Committee on Appeals herewith submits its report: 


Delegates representing international unions, national organizing commit- 
tees, industrial union councils, and local industrial unions have appeared before 
the Committee and described both their experiences and the difficulties and con- 
fusion encountered by their organizations in their efforts to organize the un- 
organized wage earners. 


With the desire first of all to establish permanent functioning unions, the 
delegates indicated that in many instances affiliation with the appropriate organ- 
ization was given secondary rather than major consideration. It was pointed out 
that in some instances affiliates had inherited certain well-established traditions 
and customs with respect to clearly defined fields of operation while others, drawn 
into the current of a great mass movement toward organization had enrolled 
members in their unions without consideration being given as to whether they 
were enrolled in a union, the boundaries of which were clearly defined. 


Your Committee is impressed with the fact that rapid technological changes 
tend to constantly shift boundaries of industry, making it difficult to establish 
either definite or permanent lines of demarcation for the various affiliates. 


Your Committee is further impressed by the general recognition on the part 
of delegates representing the various affiliates of the need of maintaining a flex- 
ible attitude of adjustment toward defining and establishing areas of organiza- 
tion activity, and the realignment of local unions with appropriate national or 
international unions. 


Your Committee believes that in view of a splendid spirit of unity and co- 
operation so manifest among the various affiliates of the CIO and the fact that 
the leadership of our affiliated organizations enjoys the confidence of the rank 
and file of the membership to such a remarkable degree, in the main it will be 
possible for the officers of any organizations which may become involved in a con- 
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troversy relating to proper lines of demarcation to themselves largely affect an 
adjustment and understanding on the basis of purely voluntary and friendly 
conferences. 

Your Committee is also mindful of the fact that in addition to the natural 
desire of organizations to safeguard and protect the industrial status and integ- 
rity of their respective unions there is also another interest that cannot be dis- 
regarded. This represents the interest of an employer who is a party to a col- 
lective bargaining contract with one or more of our affiliates. 

Orderly and constructive collective bargaining relationships with employers 
must not be disturbed as a result of any inter-union controversies. 

Proposals designed to enable members of affiliated organizations to transfer 
their membership without the payment of initiation fees when leaving one in- 
dustry to accept employment in another were placed before your committee. We 
are advised that several affiliated unions already have constitutional provisions 
or otherwise make possible the acceptance of members of a sister organization by 
depositing a paid-up membership card in lieu of an initiation fee. The adoption of 
this practice by all affiliated organizations would, in the opinion of your commit- 
tee, strengthen the bonds of unity and solidarity within our movement. 

Resolutions numbers 25, 40, 78 and 99 dealing with various phases of the 
relationship between affiliates have been referred to your committee by the reso- 
lutions committee. 

Taking into consideration the various viewpoints and proposals embodied in 
the aforementioned resolutions together with those submitted by the various dele- 
gates appearing before your committee we respectfully submit the following spe- 
cific recommendations: 

1. That this Convention instruct the incoming Executive Board to establish 
a standing sub-committee of not more than three members to be known as The 
Appeals Committee. 

2. The Standing Committee on Appeals to act as a mediation committee to 
compose controversies arising among the affiliated organizations that have failed 
of adjustment through conferences between representatives of the organizations 
directly affected. 

8. All controversies submitted to the Standing Committee on Appeals in 
accordance with the procedure devised by the committee for such submission shall 
be adjudicated within six months after their submission. 

4. That the Standing Committee on Appeals be authorized to make recom- 
mendations to the Executive Board of the CIO with respect to proper realignment 
of local unions with appropriate international unions. 

5. The Standing Sub-Committee on Appeals should act as a clearing center 
for charters for new internationals and requests for appointment of national or- 
ganizing committees may be referred for review and recommendations. 

6. The Standing Committee on Appeals be empowered to make a study of 
the mechanics of organization with a view of recommending where necessary the 
amalgamation or merger of existing unions and the establishment within appro- 
priate unions of departments which may be either in a sub-division of a given 
industry or in a closely allied industry. 


Your Committee further recommends that the matter of universal transfer 
cards be referred to each affiliate for consideration and action with a view of 
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establishing a voluntary procedure that may, at a later date, provide the basis 
for the development of a mandatory policy for the affiliates of the Congress for 
Industrial Organizations. 

John Brophy, Chairman, 


Clinton S. Golden, Secretary, 


Daniel J. Boyle O. M. Orton 
Jacob Baker William Peel 
Abe Chatman Max Perlow 
Richard Frankensteen William Smith 
P. H. Van Gelder Samuel Wolchok 
John C. Lawson Martin Wagner 
James J. Matles John B. Easton 


Mr. President, I move the adoption of the Committee’s report. 

(The motion was seconded.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The question recurs upon the motion to adopt 
the report of the Committee. Are you ready for the question? 

(The question was called for.) 

(On a voice vote the motion was unanimously carried.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: Committee on Resolutions? 

SECRETARY PRESSMAN: The first resolution is on Observance of 
Agreements: 

OBSERVANCE OF AGREEMENTS 

WHEREAS, (1) The complexities of the relationship between labor and 
employers in modern industry make it essential that understandings arrived 
at with regard to wages, hours and conditions of employment be embodied in 
written, signed agreements for a definite term; and 

(2) The past year has witnessed a notable record on the part of CIO 
unions in renewing written agreements and securing additional written agree- 
ments thereby affording protection to many hundreds of thousands of workers; 
and 

(3) The CIO has demonstrated that it is able to carry out its policy of 
strict adherence to the full terms of all such agreements; now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That it is the unshakable policy of the CIO and its affiliated 
organizations to adhere to their contractual obligations in letter and in spirit 
and the CIO undertakes to throw its full weight and influence into the balance 
to effect such adherence. 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The question recurs upon the motion to adopt the 
report of the Committee. All in favor will say “aye”. 

(On a voice vote the motion was unanimously carried.) 

SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I have two resolutions dealing with the 
problem of organizing the South which I shall read as follows: The first is 
Southern Poll Tax: 

SOUTHERN POLL TAX 

WHEREAS, A bill has been introduced in Congress, H.R. 7534, forbidding 

the imposition of state poll taxes as a condition to the exercise of the franchise 
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in federal elections and this measure is in accordance with the principles an- 
nounced by the CIO to remove so far as possible restrictions upon the right 
to vote that now exist in certain states; now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO supports the principles of H.R. 7534 and 
urges its adoption as a measure for the protection of the Republican form of 
government. 
The next is the Southern Organizing Campaign: 


SOUTHERN ORGANIZING CAMPAIGN 

WHEREAS, Much progress has been made during the past year in the 
organization of labor on the industrial basis in southern states in textile, coal, 
maritime and many other fields, and the CIO affiliates have cooperated with 
all other progressive groups in the South for the alleviation and improvement 
of conditions; now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO hereby hails the progress made and affirms its 
determination to continue the fullest cooperation with the people of the South 
in their struggle for complete industrial and political democracy. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
a resolution proposed by the Alabama State Industrial Union Council.) 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 

CHAIRMAN BITTNER: I second the motion. 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: Are there any remarks? (No response) 

(The motion was unanimously carried.) 

Secretary Pressman submitted the following resolutions as one: 


WORKS PROGRAM 


WHEREAS, (1) Unemployment is still the most serious economic prob- 
lem facing this nation, and no substantial progress has been made during the 
last year in measures designed to meet the needs of the unemployed; and 

(2) There are still at least ten million unemployed who are able and will- 
ing to work; and 

(3) The interests of our social and economic stability as well as of national 
defense can be best served by full employment; and 

(4) Since private employment does not appear yet able to assume this bur- 
den and it is necessary, therefore, for the Federal government to provide jobs 
for those unable to get work in private industry; and 

(5) The WPA program was made so inadequate by the last session of 
Congress; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO adopt a program of public work for the relief 
of unemployment similar to that set forth in the convention of last year. 

The Congress of the United States should authorize a program of public 
work for a period of not less than two years. Such a program should be large 
enough to provide jobs for all unemployed who are able and willing to work. 
This means the full recognition and acceptance by the Federal government of 
the obligation to provide work for the unemployed, an obligation, as the Presi- 
dent’s report points out, heretofore unfulfilled. 

The principles upon which a program should operate are as follows: 
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(1) All workers should be employed on work suited to their needs and 
skills; 

(2) Projects should be socially necessary and productive, for example, 
housing, slum clearance, flood control, building of schools and hospitals, health 
measures, cultural and white-collar projects, and vocational training; 

(3) Jobs should be given to those who need jobs without requiring hon- 
est, decent unemployed workers to degrade themselves as paupers; 

(4) The wages paid on such a program should be such as will not lower 
standards set in private industry, and such as will provide a decent livelihood 
for those employed; 

(5) Funds for such a program should be so appropriated as to make pos- 
sible the meeting of current needs wherever and whenever they arise. 


The Federal government now has a federal agency under which such a pro- 
gram could be adequately administered. Either the WPA should be extended 
on the principles herein set forth or an entirely new program be similarly es- 
tablished under the Federal Works Agency. 


WORKERS EDUCATION 

WHEREAS, (1) The Workers Education services of the WPA have been 
most helpful to labor; and 

(2) The WPA has now set up a separate division to give expanded edu- 
cational and informational service to American labor; now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO calls upon the WPA and the Congress to 
expand immediately this service to labor so that such service may be more 
equal to the extensive demands made upon it by labor. 


SHORTAGE OF LABOR 

WHEREAS, (1) The nation today faces the most serious danger that the 
issues involved in a European war shall be wrongfully used to withdraw from 
our domestic problems the consideration they demand; and 

(2) Already, in certain quarters, the cry of shortage of labor has been 
raised in an attempt to detract the nation’s attention from the continued 
failure to solve the problem of unemployment; now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO declares that there is no prospect of the 
European war creating an economic boom in this country sufficient to absorb 
even half of the present number of unemployed; and 

(2) That the CIO declares that there is no prospect of a serious national 
shortage of skilled or unskilled labor in any industry sufficient to curtail or 
interrupt reasonable production schedules; and 

(3) That the CIO calls upon the Federal Government to make a careful 
survey of the needs of industry and the present available unemployed and 
that it publish forth the facts. 


FOOD STAMP PLAN 


WHEREAS, (1) The Food Stamp Plan inaugurated last year by the 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation has met with widespread approval 
in those cities where it has been tried; and 

(2) The plan offers an excellent means of getting surplus agricultural 
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and other products from the producers to employed and unemployed workers 
who need them; now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO urge as rapid an extension of the plan through- 
out the country as possible. The plan should be extended to cover workers 
who are not on relief or WPA but whose incomes are insufficient to provide 
them with the necessities of healthful living. 


FEDERAL THEATRE 


WHEREAS, (1) The vicious Woodrum WPA Bill abolished the Federal 
Theatre and threw out upon the streets thousands of workers skilled in the 
theatre; and 

(2) Through this act one of the most notable contributions to American 
entertainment and culture was cut off without excuse; now, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the CIO calls upon the Congress to re-establish a 
Federal theatre so that unemployed workers may be re-employed and that the 
great contributions which can be made to our national life through such a 
theatre may be continued. 

(The foregoing resolutions are submitted as covering the subject matter 
of certain resolutions proposed by the New Jersey Industrial Union Council, 
Amalgamated Association. of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, Missouri State 
Industrial Union Council, United Office and Professional Workers of America, 
and Steel Workers Organizing Committee, Lodges 1587, 1781 and Birming- 
ham.) 

I move the adoption of these resolutions. 


CHAIRMAN BITTNER: I second the motion. 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The question recurs upon the adoption of the 
resolutions. The Chairman recognizes Mr. Ralph Hetzel, Director of Unem- 
ployment of the CIO. (Applause.) 


MR. RALPH HETZEL (CIO Unemployment Director): Mr. Chairman 
and delegates, there are a few facts about one aspect of the unemployment situa- 
tion which may be helpful to the delegates here. There have been circulating 
in certain quarters, especially around Washington, reports that there is an 
imminent shortage of labor in this country. 

Just before I came to San Francisco I met with the editor of a national pub- 
lication in New York City who told me that he wanted a story showing that 
there was. going to be a shortage of labor shortly in the United States. 

The only answer I had was that the proposition was absurd on the face 
of it. The whole idea is a mixture of misinformation, misunderstanding and 
misrepresentation. Certainly, there is no shortage of labor in this country. 
There. are 10,000,000 unemployed persons still in this country. 

Colonel Harrington, WPA administrator, in a very enlightening statement 
over the radio not long ago pointed out just what the national situation was. He 
pointed out that since the beginning of the calendar year the WPA rolls have 
been reduced a total of 1,300,000. That was done in the expectation by Con- 
gress of a‘sufficient spurt in private business to absorb such workers. 

The fact of the matter is that since the first of the year very few of them 
have succeeded in getting private jobs. Studies are on the way in the WPA that 
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show that the substantial effect of this reduction has simply been to throw these 
people back onto relief or into starvation. 


Every year, Colonel Harrington said, at least 600,000 new workers come 
into the labor market in excess of the older workers who leave. Right now, he 
points out, in addition to approximately 2,000,000 WPA workers there are almost 
8,000,000 unemployed workers eligible for work in private industry. 

He goes on to state that the current optimistic predictions of the re-employ- 
ment of the unemployed are totally unjustified by the facts. Any economic ex- 
pansion, said Colonel Harringon, that we may derive from the European war 
would come from two sources: The first would be the expansion of exports into 
neutral countries; the second would be increased exports to belligerents. 


Colonel Harrington then discussed the potential expansion of exports to 
South America as the main neutral market. It is his estimate (and I think 
Colonel Harrington may be judged as a man of careful estimates) that the 
increase in that field would hardly be enough to absorb the additional 600,000 
workers entering the labor market each year. He then discussed the European 
war and the possible expansion of exports to belligerents. 

That field is undecided as yet, but from the experience in 1914 to 1919 there 
is no justification in believing that any expansion of industry would take place 
sufficient to re-employ anywhere near one-half of the present number of un- 
employed. Colonel Harrington sums it up by saying: “If this nation, as we all 
hope, keeps out of the European war our present unemployment of ten millions 
may be reduced next summer by one-sixth or even one-fourth.” That would 
still leave us, to say the least, with a large number of unemployed. 

The United States Unemployment Service has upon its rolls at the end of 
July of this year 6,100,000 workers immediately available for work. There are 
about 1,000,000 who are on WPA who were not registered there. 


Another aspect upon which the shortage of labor is suggested is that there is 
a shortage of skilled labor in the industries which would expand in war-time pro- 
duction. 

I wrote to a number of the international unions of the CIO which would be 
concerned with war-time production to ask them what their expectation in the 
matter would be. Their position was almost unanimous that there was no 
possible shortage of labor; that the expected war production would not take up 
the slack now existing in their industry. 


Let me give you very briefly some of the details: The United Mine Workers 
pointed out that at the present production rate per miner that they will not employ 
as many as were employed at the peak during the war, and there are available 
sufficient miners to take care of such possible production. 

Chairman Murray of the Steel Workers Organizing Committee has pointed 
out what is happening in the steel industry with the establishment of the con- 
tinuous rolling mill. The research director of the Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee characterizes the suggestion that there might be a shortage of labor in 
the steel industry as simply preposterous. 

The Rubber Workers educational research department makes a similar 
statement with regard to rubber. The increase of the productive capacity per 
worker has been such in that industry that there is now a vast excess of workers 
who could not possibly be absorbed by any similar increase in war-time pro- 
duction. 
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Another industry in which there are extensive numbers of skilled workers 
and from which there would necessarily be a large amount of war supply is that 
covered by the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America. They 
have presented us with an extensive report. The substance of the report is that 
in June, 1939, there were in the industry 145,000 unemployed, with only 303,000 
employed. Of this group of the unemployed 30 per cent were skilled and 65 
per cent were semi-skilled. The report points out that in order to employ the 
present unemployed electrical production workers one of three things would have 


to happen: 
1. A decrease of about 30 per cent in the number of hours worked per 


week; 
2. A decrease of about 30 per cent in the productivity per man hour; and 


3. An increase above current levels of about 30 per cent in total production. 


The first two are manifestly impossible. ‘Therefore, if production increases 
to a 30 per cent higher level than now, which is, in fact, about 15 per cent higher 
than in 1929, there can be no real dent made in the present unemployed in the 
industry. 

“We are, therefore, confident,” says the U. E., “in stating that there is no 
real problem of labor shortage in our field, even in the highly skilled trades, for 
in addition to the above data the national labor force available has increased 
slightly due to some growth in population and young men entering the labor 
market more rapidly than the old ones leave.” 

There are two industries where there may be some temporary difficulty: 
The shipbuilding industry and the aircraft industry. There are no shortages, 
however, that could not be remedied by the efficient operation of a national 
employment service giving available workers a chance to be employed in those 
areas where there are openings. : 

In short, the only possibility of shortages is what might be called “spot” 
shortages; that is, in certain localities for short periods of time. It is possible 
to remedy those shortages very easily by coming to the unions and the United 
States Employment Service and taking the available workers to the areas where 
the jobs are available. 

The danger of the whole situation is that the cry of “shortage of labor” will 
be raised to damage the programs for the relief of the unemployed. That is 
why it is necessary to scotch here and now the proposition that there are going 
to be more jobs made available than there will be workers to fill them. Further, 
it is necessary to prepare now for the probability that at the end of a war boom 
(and it may not be so far hence) there will be a more serious curtailment of pro- 
duction and employment than occurred in 1937. Therefore, I want to urge upon 
the delegates the necessity of support not only here but with their Congressmen of 
the program laid down by the Resolutions Committee. 

The CIO has assumed the leadership on behalf of the unemployed, has 
assumed the leadership in establishing a sound program of WPA, public works, 
unemployed compensation and relief. 

The passage: of these resolutions will be the first step towards a continuation 
of that leadership during the coming year. (Applause.) 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The Chair recognizes Chairman Bittner of the 


Committee. 
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MR. BITTNER (Chairman of the committee): Mr. Chairman, in con- 
nection with this subject of a shortage of skilled labor in any particular industry, 
there is just one small matter that I desire to call to the attention of the conven- 
tion at this time. The Consolidated Steel Company, which is a notorious non-union 
shipbuilding company in Los Angeles, Calif., has been attempting to secure in 
that notorious non-union town, some union mechanics. The Pacific Coast Metal 
Trades District Council of the American Federation of Labor has been protesting 
this action and refused to give any mechanics to this shipbuilding company. 

On August 31 the following letter as sent to Mr. Thomas Shields, repre- 
sentative of Pacific Coast Metal Trades District Council, 615 Continental 
Building, Los Angeles, Calif., from a prominent critic of the CIO. 


Here is what he says: 

“Not being on the ground and knowing all the facts my own judgment must 
be influenced somewhat by what you and your associates deem advisable, but 
from this distance I look with grave doubt on a policy which would prevent the 
Consolidated Steel Company from securing trade union mechanics. While such 
policy might meet with local favor, I am sure that with the disturbed conditions 
in Europe and the urgent necessity for shipbuilding, we would lose considerable 
standing with authorities in Washington if it were to be brought out that we 
were refusing to permit members of our unions to secure jobs. It seems to me 
that the most practical steps are to develop an opinion among leading businessmen 
in Los Angeles which will influence the Consolidated Steel Company to prevent 
any control by the CIO in the shipbuilding program, and that here in Washington 
we should use all the influence we possess with the Maritime Commission, who, 
I am sure, will not hesitate to talk frankly with Mr. Roach upon the subject. 


“With kindest personal regards, 
“Yours fraternally, 
“JOHN P. FREY, 
“President, Metal Trades Department.” 


(Cries of “Boo!’’) 


I simply desire to introduce this letter into the record because it proves 
beyond any question of doubt that what Frey and the Metal Trades Department 
and the AFofL itself has been doing all over the country is just what this letter, 
over Frey’s signature, advises the unions to do in Los Angeles, and the AFofL 
enters into collusion with the Chamber of Commerce and the business men to 
prevent the CIO from organizing any industry. This is the proof, over the 
signature of Mr. Frey himself. So we say, while he is in Cincinnati criticizing 
the CIO, we can say to him and to the world that we are not entering into collu- 
sion with the employers in America to prevent men and women from being organ- 
ized in this country. (Loud and sustained applause.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The motion is to concur in the resolutions. 

(The motion was unanimously carried.) 

Secretary Pressman submitted the following resolution: 


ANTI-TRUST LAWS 
WHEREAS, (1) The history of the anti-trust laws demonstrates that 
they were never intended to apply to labor unions, and their use against labor 
unions represents a notorious instance of the anti-labor misinterpretation of 
laws and the nullification of Congressional intent by the Judiciary; and 
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(2) The lawsuits claiming millions of dollars of damages against CIO 
unions brought by the Apex Hosiery Company and the Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion are an attempt to revive the use of anti-trust laws against labor and 
destroy the gains achieved under modern labor legislation; now, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the CIO condemns the use of anti-trust laws against 
labor as a perversion of law and justice and instructs the executive officers to 
take every appropriate measure to oppose this abuse of federal statutes. 


I move the adoption of the resolution. 


CHAIRMAN BITTNER: I second the motion. 
(The motion was unanimously carried.) 
Secretary Pressman submitted the following resolutions: 


LATIN AMERICA 


WHEREAS, (1) It is obvious that there must be close cooperation be- 
tween the genuine labor movements of all countries on the Western Hemi- 
sphere; and 

(2) Credits should be extended by governmental action for the purpose 
of expanding our country’s trade; now, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That these matters be referred to the executive officers of 
the CIO so that the principles herein set forth may be considered and carried 
out in a practical way. 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 

CHAIRMAN BITTNER: I second the motion. 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The motion is to adopt. 

The Chair merely wants to say in amplification of this resolution that the 
development of greater volume of trade relations with the Latin American coun- 
tries is of tremendous economic importance to the United States. That market 
has been neglected and the policies that have been followed by our own Govern- 
ment and by our own salesmen in South America have at times not been sound 
or justifiable with respect to the obtaining of the confidence of those peoples 
and with respect to creating a situation where a greater volume of commerce 
would ensue as between those countries and our own country. 

In nearly every one of those Latin American countries today the workers 
are undertaking to form organizations of labor, and the liberal segments of 
those populations are giving support to those movements. They take the or- 
ganization of labor in the United States as a pattern for themselves and, as 
they may be able to develop the right to organize and the facility of organiza- 
tions, those organizations will exert an ever-increasing pressure for the raising 
of the standards in those countries and for the greater consumption of goods 
and commodities manufactured in North America. 

In every way the development of improved fraternal relationsh’ps with 
those groups is a desirable one and in every way any aid given by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, if done in a practical and proper manner, will be of 
inestimable value to our industries, to our workers and to our country. 

The resolution reported by the Committee is entirely sound, except the 
Chair would suggest that the officers of our Congress in undertaking to give 
any assistance to this program must be on guard at all times to see that 
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credits advanced from the United States will not be used by the dictators or 
the quasi-dictators of the so-called South American republics to oppress or 
debase the living standards of the population. Too often those funds and 
those credits have been used merely to maintain dictators in power while they 
maintained a condition where the workers of the country received a few pesos 
a month for the labor they performed in a calendar month. 

In certain instances it has been revealed that credits advanced by the 
United States have been used by those countries and by those dictators to 
perform work with labor that was impressed by soldiers and the work per- 
formed at the point of bayonets while the United States was paying for the 
materials. In addition to that, it is idle for our own country to advance large 
credits to certain South American countries without protective stipulation 
that requires that the money must be spent for materials in the United States. 
If that is not done, many of those countries will take the gold and credit they 
receive from the United States and go shopping in Japan and in the Mediter- 
ranean, in the Scandinavian countries and in Germany, and buy their goods 
there, while the taxpayers of the United States are being taxed to raise these 
credits and the factories of the United States are idle for want of business. 


There has been a great deal of stupidity in connection with our govern- 
mental policy with respect to the South American countries, but it only needs 
a common sense policy in order to first promote greater trade relations; 
secondly, to improve the living standards of those people; thirdly, to increase 
the cultural and political relationship and sympathies between those popula- 
tions of their own country; and, fourthly, to create an atmosphere whereby 
the Government of the United States may look forward down the road of the 
future in having associated with us the countries of Central and South Amer- 
ica to protect the integrity of the Monroe Doctrine in the Western Hemis- 
phere. 


I merely make this statement as an explanatory statement for the record 
of our convention in order that there may be full understanding upon the part 
of our membership of the views and the policies and the suggestions made by 
your own officers with respect to this most important prob!'em. I am sure 
that you all know that with the present trend of world events, had it not 
been for the European war at the moment, the United States of America is 
gradually being driven out of trade relationship with the various markets of 
the world. The completion of the Japanese program of subjugation of China 
will mean in the end that the western nations will be driven out of that 
market because Japan will take that market, converting the raw materials of 
China through Chinese factories and Chinese labor, Japanese-managed, and 
unloading those commodities at prices that our own merchants and our own 
manufacturers cannot meet in the world markets. Be it also known that under 
the barter system that Germany was practicing before the beginning of the 
present war, it was impossible for any exporter or manufacturer here in 
America to compete in the Mediterranean, in the Scandinavian countries, in 
South America or Central America, if you please, by reason of German com- 
modities delivered there under the barter provision of their new trade policy. 

Thus, it is time for our own government and our own Department of 
Commerce, and our own State Department to look at this problem with eyes 
that see realistically and tear themselves away from the ancient traditions and 
the ancient practices which have ruled those Departments, to undertake to 
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see that America has an equal break in the foreign markets of the world with 
these other countries. The Western Hemisphere is a natural market for the 
United States of America. The people of the Western Hemisphere look to the 
United States as their protector. Too often the labor there has been exploited. 
Too often the policy of our State Department has been to protect a dictator in 
some country who is merely satisfactory to the principal and dominant 
American corporation in that country. Too often our State Department, 
through its representatives, counsellors and diplomats, has said to those quasi- 
dictatorships that they should continue themselves in office by suspension of 
their Constitution and go on without the necessity of disturbing public tran- 
quility through the holding of elections, merely because they were exploiting 
American corporations there which wished that that be done. 

With the building up of these labor movements in these countries; in 
their communications and their contacts with our own labor movement, there 
is bound to be brought about a greater understanding of their problems, a 
greater sympathy of enterprise, a greater concept upon the part of our own 
people that the peoples of the countries of the Western Hemisphere have 
their destiny to work out, and that they are obliged to undertake to work 
that out independent of what the perpetuation of ancient feuds in Europe 
may bring about. 

The Jap is on the march in Asia and the “open door” is no more, and the 
British lion will have his tail clipped in the Orient, just as the same as Uncle 
Sam’s salesmen. 

In Europe the contending groups there are at each other’s throats. Aside 
from war materials and war supplies the buying power of those populations 
is going to be diminished, and in their impoverished condition they are going 
to be unable to buy any goods in the world markets except those that they 
produce in their own fabricating plants. Now is the time for our American 
manufacturers and our American exporters and our United States Depart- 
ment of State and Department of Commerce to approach realistically the ques- 
tion of improved trade relationships with the South American countries. 

President Curran of the Maritime Union on this floor but yesterday 
pointed out the possibility that, if the Neutrality Act were changed, it was 
possible and not unreasonable to believe that American ships would be barred 
from all the be'ligerent waters of Europe. If that is the case, how much more 
essential, if our trade with Europe is to be curtailed and our merchant marine 
that ply those waters is to be laid up in our harbors through edicts under our 
Neutrality Act, and important it is that we cultivate a greater trade with our 
Latin American neighbors. This is in harmony with the “good neighbor” 
policy of this nation, but the “good neighbor” policy needs to be bulwarked 
with something more than words. It needs to be bulwarked with definite 
arrangements and facilities and provisions and stipulations which will mean 
that the extension of credits to the southern countries will place men to work 
in the idle factories of American industries. 

I merely wanted you to have this information in order to see the point 
of view of our officers and in order to understand the necessity of the resolu- 
tion. 


Thank you. (Loud applause.) 
The question recurs upon the motion. 
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(The motion was unanimously carried.) 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The Committee. 
(Secretary Pressman submitted the following resolution:) 


CIVIL LIBERTIES 
WHEREAS, (1) The civil liberties in modern industrial society embrace 
not only the traditional forms of freedom of speech, press and assembly, but 
also the right to organize, hold union meetings and distribute union leaflets, free 
from false arrests and imprisonments and unlawful searches and seizures by cor- 
rupt public officials; now, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, (1) The CIO expresses its gratification at the continuation 
of the work of the LaFollette Committee and its investigation into the notorious 
Associated Farmers on the West Coast; and 

{2) The CIO urges the extension of the Civil Liberties Unit of the De- 
partment of Justice so that it will be able to carry on its work in the most 
effective manner; and 

(3) The CIO recommends to its affiliates the use of the civil and criminal 
remedies available under the Civil Rights Act against corrupt public officials 
who deny workers their rights, as was done in the Hague case; and 

(4) The CIO affirms its complete support of the LaFollette-Thomas Op- 
pressive Labor Practices Bill, outlawing the use of industrial munitions and 
labor spies, and asks for its passage at the coming session of Congress; and 

(5) The executive officers of the CIO are instructed to coordinate the ac- 
tivities of the CIO affiliates in their protection and defense of fundamental civil 
liberties. 


(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
resolutions proposed by the International Union of Mine, M:ll and Smelter 
Workers, United Rubber Workers of America, and the Washington State Indus- 
trial Union Council.) 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 


CHAIRMAN BITTNER: I second the motion. 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The question recurs upon the resolution proposed 
by the Committee. The Chair recognizes Delegate Henderson. 


DELEGATE HENDERSON: Mr. Chairman, I do not want to talk on 
the details of the resolution. I have one problem I want to place before you. 
There has started in the San Joaquin Valley a cotton pickers’ strike. Some 
of you have read about it recently in the newspapers. It is three days old. This 
strike was not officially organized or called by any union. It started spontaneously 
following the report of the governor’s commission recommending a certain wage 
scale. The wages being paid down there are 80 cents a hundred for picking 
cotton. It means that the cotton pickers probably earn $1 or maybe $1.25 a day. 
Within three days after that strike was started, there has been 192 arrests up 
until 12 o'clock this noon. No charges have been filed against these people. 
No bail has been set, and it is obvious that this tactic is being used in order to 
ship out the leaders of the strike and then file very serious charges against them. 
I do not want to ask this convention to pass a resolution on this matter 
because of the shortness of time. However, I want to call to your attention that 
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what is going on in the San Joaquin Valley is going on in other parts of the 
country. It is the type of thing that the La Follette committee is given to do in 
the investigation of the Associated Farmers. 

I want to urge that all the delegates, as representatives of their organizations, 
take the time to send wires protesting these arrests and these violations on the 
part of the sheriff, the district attorney of Madera County and Kern County. 
In Kern County send it to Bakersfield. In Madera County send it to Madera. 


Thank you very much. (Applause.) 
CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The Chair recognizes Delegate Van Nordstrand. 


DELEGATE VAN NORDSTRAND: In Minnesota, as the result of a 
recent WPA strike, we have a situation which in our opinion represents a con- 
dition that bears a great deal of watching and attention from the entire labor 
movement. In Minnesota, as a result of our losses in the past election, the loss 
of our Governor Benson, we have suffered a great deal of limitations in the 
form of liberties that we endorse. When the Woodrum amendment went into 
effect on the 5th of July, workers throughout the entire state struck against 
those conditions and walked off the job and without call from any organization. 
Immediately the building trades of the AFofL stepped into the situation and 
made it an official strike. The CIO advised against this course of action, not 
that we were against protest but we were against protest of that kind, which 
promised to be a prolonged strike and without limitation. | Nonetheless, the 
Workers’ Alliance also was drawn into the strike and the CIO with its project 
in the Artists’ Union remained out of the strike until we were finally forced 
and compelled to go along. 

The conduct of the civil authorities, together with the WPA administrator, 
supported by the newspapers, did everything within their power to whip up 
hysteria and violence. The strike was entirely peaceful. The workers merely 
participated in picketing. With the attempt of these forces to whip up this 
hysteria they were successful in misrepresenting the situation to a degree that 
the Attorney General sent the F. B. I. from Minneapolis. The F. B. I swarmed 
around gathering evidence against the workers for alleged violation of Section 28 
of the WPA law. They killed one worker, firing on the picket line with no 
provocation at all. 

The strike was then settled, mainly through the good offices of the CIO. 
A settlement was negotiated that placed all of the workers back to work. How- 
ever, the F. B. I. continued its operation, and a special grand jury was appointed 
that went into lengthy session. The grand jury returned indictments against 
163 people, men and women. They charged intimidation. Their charges were 
ridiculous. Many of the workers who were indicted went out on their own and 
brought in evidence proving that those people who were alleged to have testified 
against them disclaimed testifying against them, and they made affidavits to the 
attorneys stating that they did not give this testimony. 

Nonetheless, these workers were thrown in jail. And at what bond! Bonds 
ranged from $3,000 to $10,000. Imagine! The CIO has three workers involved, 
one an international representative of the United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America, the other two from the CIO Artists’ Union. One of these 
fellows, who is a little fellow of about 5 feet in height and who is commonly 
known as the “Bookworm,” was charged with intimidating a great big, strapping 
fellow of 6 feet. He was thrown in jail and kept for 30 days under such bond 
as was impossible for us to raise. The workers remained in jail. Finally they 
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were released. The F. B. I. and the grand jury still continued their prosecution. 
They came before the court and were arraigned. The court has completely 
denied the constitutional right of these workers and has gone back and gotten 
another indictment in order to lump them all together in a very few trials. The 
163 workers will now be tried before the federal court in six or seven separate 
trials, lumping without rhyme or reason ten people here, twelve over here, and 
twenty in another batch, with one group of workers of ninety tried before a jury 
of farmers and business men. 

We can expect from the attitude of the prosecution already evidenced in 
these trials that it is a determination to strike a real blow at organized labor in 
Minnesota. We believe that in Minnesota they are going to render a real and 
telling blow to organized labor through the abrogation of civil liberties. We 
believe that it is necessary for the entire labor movement to come to the defense 
of these workers if you are going to protect yourselves in your own commu- 
nities. 

We have not asked for special consideration of this problem, but you can 
see what a tremendous task we are confronted with in Minnesota. Our three 
CIO members we must defend. Some of the other workers are unorganized and 
have no friends, except that friendship that is given to them from the labor 
movement. We must give some protection, likewise, to these workers. 

We are going to be compelled to ask that a special department be set up 
under the resolution to give some active assistance to this problem in Minnesota. 
If they are able to railroad 163 workers on this ridiculous charge and they give 
them the sentence required under the law of from two years and up, I fear that 
in Minnesota we are going to materially suffer. I fear further that you are 
going to suffer everywhere, because if such a precedent can be established, then 
there is no end. 

I think definitely that the whole move is connected and has some relation- 
ship with the entire world problem and with the possible expedient necessity of 
stymying the efforts of organized labor. It appears that way to us. 

We have distributed a leaflet on the tables here giving some information. 
With this additional information I hope that you will give us your complete 
support and be prepared to support materially and in every other way when called 
upon. (Applause.) 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The Chair recognizes Delegate Bridges. 


DELEGATE BRIDGES: Mr. Chairman, in connection with the resolu- 
tion I wish to draw specific attention to that resolve dealing with the Associated 
Farmers, Incorporated. It is a mistake to regard the Associated Farmers as a 
west coast organization. It is true their main activities are in the western 
states and their base is here, but their program is a national program and aimed 
at establishing the organization in every State in America. Already they have 
established organizations in the States of Wisconsin, Kansas, Minnesota, even 
West Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky and Pennsylvania. Their finances, to a 
large degree, for their organizational activities in those states are derived be- 
cause of their success on the Pacific Coast. 

They are far more dangerous to the labor movement than recognized em- 
ployer associations or organizations. Everyone knows and recognizes the Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce as an organization representing the employers. 
The same holds true for the National Association of Manufacturers, the Na- 
tional Metal Trades Council. But the Associated Farmers, Incorporated, is 
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more dangerous because it is claiming to represent the working farmer. In 
reality it does not represent two per cent of the working farmers of this state 
or any other western state, nor will it represent any more than two per cent 
in any other state in which it becomes entrenched. 

The Associated Farmers, Incorporated, has a set, well-organized program, 
to combat and eliminate every form of civil liberties. They are 100 per cent 
against any form of organization, not only CIO; but their immediate object 
of attack is the CIO. 

We, of course, all realize that after they have successfully eliminated the 
CIO, and they have been successful in some small areas in doing that, the 
American Federation of Labor, which has taken the opportunity to join with 
this organization and has made some headway because of that, will also be 
removed and with not near any of the fight that the CIO has put up. 

There was just recited to you a few moments ago, by President Henderson 
of the Agricultural Workers, the situation in Madera County and the 150 work- 
ers thrown into jail because they have organized. It is not a new problem to 
us in the western states. It is an everyday occurrence, organized and carried 
out by the Associated Farmers, operating under patriotic slogans and with the 
help and aid of such organizations as are willing to go along on that basis. 
In practically every local community of the Pacific Coast States this organiza- 
tion functions, and its main and pract:cally sole purpose is to prevent organiza- 
tion and destroy what organization already exists. 

There are counties in this state that we do not dare send an organizer 
into, if we value his life. We have penetrated them in other ways. But the 
barriers are set up by the Associated Farmers, by the deputizing of local so- 
called prominent and influencial citizens, who look upon the whole thing as a 
question of shooting a little deer out of season, if they can catch a labor or- 
ganizer running around in those particular areas. 

The Associated Farmers is using the success it is having in certain rural 
communities in the West to push its program in the eastern and industrial 
areas, and it well behooves all delegates to this Convention to recognize that 
problem and take steps to prevent this organization getting a foothold in their 
respective localities. 

Tribute has already been paid to the writer of the current best seller of 
the year, “Grapes of Wrath”, written by a good friend of the agricultural 
worker, John Steinbeck. It portrays in some detail the role of the Associated 
Farmers and the condition under which agricultural labor is exploited. It was 
the Associated Farmers that was responsible for the distribution of literature 
in Arkansas, Kansas and Oklahoma, that brought the flood of “Okies” and 
“Arkies”, as they are known now, to the west coast. A lot of desperate, dis- 
illusioned people, who have moved into all industries, particularly the agri- 
cultural and woodworking industries on the west coast, and who are a definite 
threat to our well being here! 

We have no grievance against those people. At the bottom of the lies, 
the propaganda, is the organization of the Associated Farmers, Incorporated, 
located down here in San Francisco in one of the biggest buildings in San 
Francisco, and its leading figure and spokesman goes out into the fields during 
political campaigns and changes his clothes, puts on a pair of overalls, an old 
straw hat, a corn cob pipe, and calls himself a farmer. At least, we defeated 
him in the last election, when he aspired to be a Senator from this state, to 
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Congress. But the threat is definitely there, and those of us who have to handle 
the problem in the western areas cannot stress too much the necessity of all 
delegates from all states in the nation to watch for the entry of the Associated 
Farmers into their respective states. 

The AF of L is no defense, insofar as organization or organized labor is 
concerned, against this particular organization, because it trades under the 
slogan and under the propaganda that they recognize and believe in organized 
labor, that is responsible, well-trained and weli-disciplined organized labor. 
That is a fancy way of saying “company unionism.” 

They have many alliances with the American Federation of Labor. Just 
recently, in this City of San Francisco, a couple of days prior to this conven- 
tion, the Associated Farmers concluded a pact with the Brotherhood of Team- 
sters that was hailed with a lot of rejoicing by every reactionary interest and 
local newspaper as a great advance for labor. Simply because this particular 
American Federation of Labor organization had concluded what you might 
term a non-aggression pact with the Associated Farmers! It is the most dan- 
gerous anti-labor, anti-civil liberties organization in the nation. Its program 
is misleading, and for that reason it makes a certain amount of headway. 

One of the main tasks that the CIO has, especially in the western areas, 
is to utilize all its forces and all its departments to offset the advances and 
the program of the Associated Farmers. 


(Loud applause.) 
CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The question recurs upon the resolution. : 
(The motion was unanimously carried.) 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The Committee. 

(Secretary Pressman submitted a summarization of resolutions that were 
submitted dealing with specific organization matters and internal matters, which 
the Committee recommended be referred to the Executive Board. The list 
follows:) 


ORGANIZATIONAL AND INTERNAL MATTERS REFERRED 
TO EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Resolutions under the following headings have been submitted by the organ- 
izations indicated and are hereby referred to the Executive Board for its thor- 
ough consideration and appropriate action: 


Organization of Specified Industries: 
National Association of Die Casting Workers 
Farm Equipment Workers Organizing Committee 
United Musicians, LIU 985 7 
United Office and Professional Workers of America 
United Paper Workers, LIU 292 
Oak Hill Industrial Union Council 


Transfers Between Unions: 
United Rubber Workers of America 
Lake County Industrial Union Council 
Barberton Industrial Union Council 
Carbon County Industrial Union Council € 
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Organization of Specified Areas or Specified Groups Therein or 
Establishment of Organizational Machinery Therein: 
Texas State Industrial Union Council 
Farm Equipment Workers Organizing Committee 
United Construction Workers, LIU 33 
Sabine Neches Newspaper Guild 
Sabine Area Industrial Union Council 
Portland Industrial Union Council 
Lower Columbia River Industrial Union Council 
Lumber and Sawmill Workers, Local Union 592 
Lumber and Sawmill Workers, Local Union 52803 
International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, 1-48 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee, Lodge 2070 
News Vendors, LIU 768 
Sacramento Industrial Union Council 
United Musicians, LIU 834 


Miscellaneous Organizaticnal Problems: 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee, Lodge 1173 


Affiliation with Industrial Union Councils: 
Hennepin County Industrial Union Council 


Chartering Local Industrial Unions: 
. Hennepin County Industrial Union Council 


Special Problems Affecting Particular Organizations: 
Farm Equipment Workers Organizing Committee 
Washington State Industrial Union Council 
United Office and Professional Workers of America 
Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists & Technicians 
I move the adoption of the resolution. 


(The motion was duly seconded and unanimously carried.) 
(Secretary Pressman submitted the following resolution:) 


ORGANIZING 

WHEREAS, (1) The self-organization of American workers into modern 
labor unions, capable of dealing with the vast combines of industry and capital, 
is the fundamental and unalterable purpose of the CIO, the cornerstone of its 
economic, legislative and cultural activities, and the very reason for its being; 
and 

(2) During the last two years of adverse economic conditions the CIO has 
forged steadily ahead with its all-important organizing work and has met with a 
success which augurs well for the results to be achieved during the period of more 
promising economic circumstances which lies directly ahead; now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the primary purpose of the CIO during the months and 
years immediately before us, as in the past, must be the advancement of the basic 
task for which the CIO was created and to which it is dedicated, the organizing 
of the unorganized millions of American workers on an industrial basis. 

(The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of a 
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resolution proposed by the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America.) 


I move the adoption of the resolution. 
(The motion was duly seconded.) 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS: You have heard the reading of the resolution. All 
those in favor will stand. 


(Whereupon the entire delegation arose in support of the motion.) 
CHAIRMAN LEWIS: Those opposed? (No response.) 


Let the record show that the resolution has been adopted by the unanimous 
rising vote of the delegation. 


SECRETARY PRESSMAN: Mr. Chairman, the Resolutions Committee 
hereby concludes its report, and I move the adoption of the entire report as a 
whole. 


Van A. Bittner, Chairman; Lee Pressman, Secretary; Harry Bridges; Phil- 
lip Connelly; Irwin De Shetler; Julius Emspak; Abram Flaxer; H. C. Frem- 
ming; Allan Haywood; Kathryn Lewis; Jacob S. Potofsky; Irvin Potash; Wal- 
ter Reather; Emil Rieve. 


(The motion was duly seconded and unanimously carried.) 
CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The Chair recognizes Vice-President Robinson. 


VICE PRESIDENT ROBINSON: Mr. Chairman and delegates, the other 
day a resolution was adopted relating to government contracts and government 
purchases. At that time President Lewis gave a very clear picture of what is 
going on behind the scenes in government purchases and government contracts 
given to various large corporations. 

A phase of that that is not generally given much consideration by the 
various organizations of labor, because they are not seemingly directly inter- 
ested, is the purchase by the United States Government (and they are the sole 
purchasers) of all the gold and silver mined in this country. 

Recently in the last session of Congress the Western Mine Operators 
through some of their Senators and Representatives, put on a campaign to 
have the price of silver increased. They were not satisfied with the amount of 
increase granted. 

The American Mining Congress is dedicated to the proposition of doing 
away with the Wage and Hour Law and also to emasculate the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act. Recently, following the meeting of the American Mining Con- 
gress, a meeting was held by ten western governors along with several Rep- 
resentatives and Senators of the National Congress. It seemed rather strange 
that they all had the same idea in mind, and that was a higher price for silver. 
In order to work it out and to get the support of the eastern Senators and 
Representatives they decided to use as a trading point the Wage and Hour 
Law and the Wagner Labor Relations Act. 

During the next session of Congress there is going to be a move on to 
raise the price of silver to $1.29 on an ounce. I raise this point now so that 
you may watch the manipulation in Congress between the raising of the price 
of silver and the threat to the Wagner Act and the Wage and Hour Law. 

I think you should note very carefully all of the activity in relationship 
to an increased price in silver and try not to prevent the increased price of 
silver, but try to dissuade some senators from the eastern part of the country 
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from joining in such a trade that will, if the price of silver is raised, tend to 
tear down the Wagner Act and the Wage and Hour Law. I think it is im- 
portant to all of us and I know it is especially important to the western miners 
and the western mining states. 

I say these things for the record and for your information in order that 
you may watch these things in the next session of Congress. 


I thank you. (Loud applause.) 
CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The Secretary of the Convention. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
(Here followed announcements by Secretary Carey as to the time and meet- 
ing place of various committees.) 


SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. Chairman, at this time I wish to move that 
the Executive Board be empowered to designate the convention city for 1940. 
That is provided in the Constitution but, as a matter of record, we desire to make 
this in the form of a motion at this time: That the Executive Board be empow- 
ered to designate the convention city for 1940. 

(The motion was duly seconded and unanimously carried.) 


CHAIRMAN LEWIS. Delegate Brophy. 


DELEGATE BROPHY: Mr. President, I offer the following motion: that 
this Second Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions extend its thanks and appreciation to the officers and membership of the 
California State and City CIO Councils; the civic authorities, both state and city, 
for the warmth of their welcome, their cooperation and the fine program of en- 
tertainment afforded them. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. President, further, we wish also to register our appreciation for the 
kindly welcome given us by the churches of this City, and to the press, labor and 
public, for their fine reporting of the work of this Convention. (Applause.) 

(The motion was duly seconded and unanimously carried.) 

CHAIRMAN LEWIS: The Secretary of the Convention. 


(Here followed further announcements by Secretary Carey as to additional 
entertainment features and receipt of further messages and telegrams). 


CLOSING ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT LEWIS 


The business of the convention has been completed. Every resolution 
submitted has been considered and passed by the convention. Every committee 
has reported, It has been a most remarkable demonstration of the efficiency 
of our organization for anyone who cares to analyze the work of this con- 
vention. Every delegate who desired to talk has talked. No delegate has been 
interrupted. No points of order have been raised. The convention has been 
a living exemplification of democracy in a deliberative body. Every delegate 
has conducted himself with the utmost decorum and consideration for all 
others. There has been no bitterness of debate, no motive to impugn, and no 
individual was maligned. 

When one stops to consider that remarkable record he again comes to 
have an understanding of the great potent force that springs from the well 
springs and sources and sentiments of our people. We have been here to 
work, to take counsel with each other, to consider the work of yesterday and 
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outline the work of tomorrow. The job has been done in a most magnificent 
manner. 

I extend to the delegates, to every officer of this convention and each 
member of each committee, the secretary, the ushers, and all those who con- 
tributed to this remarkable record in a deliberative body, my profound appre- 
ciation, personally and officially. 

I think this work and this performance augurs well for the future of our 
Congress. It refutes those who would believe that labor, unable to govern 
itself, will be unable to assume increasing responsibilities in the future. To 
the organization of four million men and women in voluntary forms of organ- 
ization there come great responsibilities. There comes the necessity of exercis- 
ing restraint; there comes the necessity of considering the effect of the policies 
of this organization upon our fellow citizens and upon our form of govern- 
ment. As through the years we grow and expand, as grow and expand we 
will, millions more will be added to the rolls of our membership. This demon- 
stration of efficiency and this record of performance is an achievement that 
will be accepted as being that of American people who will recognize that, 
as increased power and influence accrue to the labor organizations of this 
country, labor will have a responsible membership and a loyal membership; 
that labor may be relied upon to follow at all times the policies and to take 
at all times actions that fully consider not alone the rights and desires of 
members of our own organization, but the rights, the desires. the privileges, 
the dreams and aspirations of all Americans. 

With great influence comes these great responsibilities, and there need 
be none here in America who need have apprehensions about the future as the 
power and influence of labor expand. 

I am sometimes asked by skeptics and critics, “What guarantees can 
labor give to the American people that if, as and when it comes into great 
membership and exercises increasing economic and political power, labor will 
not undertake to do things that represent extremes of thought or excessive 
actions as compared with the rights and privileges of all citizens?” 


I cannot guarantee what labor may do tomorrow, next year or ten years 
from now, for the same reason that I cannot guarantee what a church, a 
fraternal organization, a school board or a state legislature may do next year. 
No citizen may underwrite the future conduct or actions of the Congress of 
the United States, because these instrumentalities are founded upon our con- 
cept of democracy and our concept of government through the representative 
form of government. 


As an American, I must have confidence that the voluntary associations 
of men and citizens in this country, through the years to come, will at all 
times exercise reasonable restraint in the adoption of their policies, and be 
ever considerate of the rights of those who are non-members. As an American 
I must have confidence that the elected representatives in Congress and the 
executives of this nation whom we elect through the years will be men of 
sufficiently sound judgment to guide the ship of state in an ever-increasing 
efficiency as respecting the well-being of the American people. 


But who can guarantee me that? What guarantees can be written that 
the Congress of the United States, five years from now, will not enact a 
statute that will trespass upon the rights of minorities of the population? 
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We have had 150 years of government in this Republic that demonstrate 
the soundness and permanence of our position and our form of government. 
The labor movement of this country is just another segment of our population, 
composed of the same type of citizens, of the same form of men and women 
who represent us as in the Knights of Columbus, in the conclaves of the 
Methodist Church, in the meetings of the Prohibitionists, in the women’s 
organizations, in the state legislatures, and in the Congress of the United 
States. 

If we have faith in our form of government, then, by the same token, we 
must have faith in the discretion, in the judgment and sound common sense 
of those Americans who compose, next year or ten years from now, the mem- 
bership of the labor unions of this country as represented by the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. 

Labor appreciates its responsibilities, labor appreciates the necessity of 
discipline and orderly conduct and orderly procedure in every consideration 
of every phase of the day’s activity as it affects every man. Labor proclaims 
that the way to have orderly consideration, peace and tranquillity in our labor 
unions and in our Republic is to have the right to meet and assemble and be 
a member of a labor organization, free from coercion, free from oppression, 
free from that bitter, belying criticism that emanates from certain quarters 
of the country, constantly seeking to sear and blight and destroy and vilify 
the labor organizations of our time and our day. 

So I am happy here today to point to the discipline and orderly work of our 
movement, made possible by a membership whose understanding is constantly in- 
creasing, who are gaining knowledge and experience by being privileged to par- 
ticipate in the reforms of labor, to there advance their ideas, to there receive the 
criticisms of their contemporaries and to there crystallize what is, after all, a 
composite viewpoint of millions and millions of men and women. 

Let no man be afraid of the Congress of Industrial Organizations because it 
is not an American institution. No policy that it has ever espoused was origi- 
nated or was conceived from any source or within any source, or within any 
group, except a group of Americans; just as proud of their Americanism as any 
industrialist who ever received a corporate bonus; just as proud of their Ameri- 
canism as any hired lecturer who ever trod a public platform; just as proud of 
their Americanism as any falsifying publisher who ever dipped his pen in vitriol. 

There can be no gainsaying those things, because those things are self- 
evident! Those things are self-evident! 

Vice-President Murray said from this platform, “If danger ever comes to 
America it will not come from the external pressure of a foreign foe; it will 
come from those who seek to undermine our institutions, or who seek to take our 
institutions and mold them for their own individual policies and their own selfish 
aims.” 

Against those things labor will ever be on its guard, and against those things 
labor will ever fight. The best insurance policy that the patriots of America can 
ever take out is to see that labor in America has the right to organize and the 
right to be happy with their fellow citizens. (Loud and sustained applause.) 

So do not be discouraged, my friends, by the criticisms of those who do not 
understand, and by the fulminations of those who do understand and who only 
desire to exercise their great influence to confuse and sear and to destroy. Labor 
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has to fight and establish its organizations, and there will never be a time when 
you will not have to fight to preserve these unions of ours. You need not look 
forward to being in a comfortable position tomorrow as an executive of an organ- 
ization affiliated with our Congress and not have to worry what you have to do, 
because every day that you live representing labor you will have problems to 
meet and decisions to make, and you will have to hurry hither and yon to carry 
out your duties and discharge your obligations. 

We must not assume the attitude that because we have a great, mighty army 
of men and women in our organization that all is well. We cannot permit our- 
selves to get in that attitude and we must not work ourselves into a mental state 
where we believe that our enemies are asleep merely because for a day they are 
inactive. That goes for all of our opposition, and it goes for all of our enemies, 
and it goes for the American Federation of Labor, just as it goes for the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. (Loud and sustained applause and cheers.) 

Don’t let this soft feeling of fraternity that may come into some communi- 
ties as between membership in our organization and a rival organization lull 
yourselves into that state of mind, into that state of passivity, or into that state 
of inactivity where you forget to go out and get some more dues-paying members 
for the Congress of Industrial Organizations. (Loud and sustained applause.) 

As you grow in strength and as you increase numerically, you will find more 
and more people wanting to be friendly with you. (Laughter.) And that goes for 
the American Federation of Labor as well as other organizations. (Laughter.) 

I shall not say any more. I am afraid I have burdened you too much with 
the sound of my voice in this Convention. I marvel at your patience, your co- 
operation, your loyalty. Accept my appreciation! I express my appreciation 
from the bottom of my heart for your own testimonial of confidence in me. I only 
hope that I can continue to warrant that confidence, and that the day will never 
come when you think you have made a mistake. 

The Second Annual Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
having concluded its work, is hereby declared adjourned. 

(Amid a thunderous outburst of applause and cheers, at 5:10 o’clock, p.m., 
Friday, October 13, 1939, the Second Constitutional Convention of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, having completed its business, was declared ad- 
journed, under the Constitution.) 


COMMUNICATIONS 

Congratulatory telegrams and communications were read to the convention 
by Secretary James B. Carey, as follows: 

Officers and Members, National Maritime Union, New York; Father Jerome 
A. Drolet, St. Francis Rectory, Houma, Louisiana; Cleveland Joint Board 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America; United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America, Local 615, Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Works; 
Aluminum Workers of America, New Kensington, Pennsylvania; United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers of America, Local 606, South Greensburg, 
Pennsylvania; Industrial Union Council of Indianapolis; Local 37, United Furni- 
ture Workers of America, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Taxi Branches, Local 100, 
Transport Workers Union of Greater New York; Steel City Industrial Union 
Council, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; National Maritime Union, Duluth, Minne- 
sota; National Maritime Union of Charleston, South Carolina; Grays Harbor 
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Industrial Union Council, Aberdeen, Washington; Washington District Council 
No. 1, Maritime Federation of the Pacific, Seattle, Washington; National Mari- 
time Union, San Pedro, California; General Welfare Federation of America, 
Washington, D. C.; Crew of “City of Newport News”; Membership of Marcus 
Hook, Pennsylvanvia branch, National Maritime Union; Seattle Industrial 
Union Council, Seattle, Washington; United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America, District 6, East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 300,000 mem- 
bers and affiliates International Labor Defense; National Maritime Union, 
Savannah, Georgia; Executive Board, Amalgamated Local No. 236, UAWA, 
Detroit, Michigan; Executive Board, Local 601, United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America, East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; National Mari- 
time Union, Cleveland, Ohio; Crew of SS Sagadahoc, San Pedro, California; 
Marine Cooks and Stewards Association, Seattle, Washington; National Mari- 
time Union, Chicago, Illinois; Kanawha County Industrial Union Council, 
Charleston, West Virginia. 

National Marine Engineers Beneficial Association, Washington, D.C.; 

New Orleans Industrial Union Council, New Orleans, Louisiana; 

Joint Maritime Legislative Office, Washington, D.C.; 

National Martime Union, Galveston Branch, Houston, Texas; 

National Maritime Union, Gulf District Committee, Houston, Texas; 

American Communications Association, Local 28, Philadelphia, Penna.; 

St. Louis Joint Board of Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, St. 
Louis, Missouri; 

Sacramento Industrial Union Council, Sacramento, California; 

Inland Boatmen’s Division, National Maritime Union, St. Louis, Missouri; 

National Maritime Union, Baltimore Branch, Baltimore, Maryland; 

R. J. Chamberlain, President, Mansfield, Ohio; 

Telegram of greetings and plea for unity in labor movement from Charles 
Zimmerman, Secretary-Manager of the Dressmakers’ Union, Local 22 of the 
ILGWU, New York; 

United Automobile Workers, Women’s Auxiliaries, Detroit, Michigan; 

Utility Workers of the Black Valley of Pennsylvania, UWOC Field Repre- 
sentative, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 

New Jersey State Industrial Union Council, Newark, New Jersey; 

National Maritime Union, Port of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 

Washington State Industrial Council Union, Seattle, Washington; 

S.W.O.C. Local No. 22, Newport, Kentucky; 

Grays Willapa Harbor Council No. 5, Maritime Federation of the Pacific 
and I.L.W.U. 1-24; Aberdeen, Washington; 

U.F.W.A., Local 115, Minneapolis, Minnesota; 

Marine Local No. 6, American Communications Association, Seattle, 
Washington; 

Crew of Steamer Alfred H. Smith, National Maritime Union of America, 
Detroit, Michigan; 

Greater Detroit and Wayne County Industrial Union Council, Detroit, 
Michigan; 

Shipyard Workers of Sparrows Point, Baltimore Drydock, Maryland Dry- 
dock and Shore Gangs, I.U.M.S.W.A., Baltimore, Maryland; 

National Maritime Union, Buffalo Branch, Buffalo, New York; 

Chrysler Local No. 7, Automobile Workers Union, Detroit, Michigan; 

Washington Commonwealth Federation. Seattle, Washington; 
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Connecticut State Industrial Union Council, Waterbury, Connecticut; 

National Maritime Union, Galveston Branch, Galveston, Texas; 

National Maritime Union, Toledo Branch, Toledo, Ohio; 

Association Catholic Trade Unionists, Detroit, Michigan; 

Local 248, United Automobile Workers of America, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 

Columbia River District Council No. 3, Maritime Federation of the Pa- 
cific, Portland, Oregon; 

National Maritime Union, Beaumont Branch, Beaumont, Texas. 

Lodge 1211, Aliquippa Steel Workers, Aliquippa, Pennsylvania; 

Ladies Auxiliary of the Transport Workers Union of America, New York; 

National Maritime Union, Galveston, Texas; 

Local 5, United Rubber Workers of America, Akron, Ohio; 

Marine Cooks and Stewards Association, San Pedro Branch, San Pedro, 
California; 

Local 687, United Automobile Workers, Grand Rapids, Michigan; 

National Maritime Union, New Orleans Branch, New Orleans, Louisiana; 

Texas City Branch, National Maritime Union, Galveston, Texas; 

Hilo Industrial Union Council, Hilo, Hawaii; 

United Mine Workers of America, Logan County, West Virginia; 

Branch 10, American Federation of Hosiery Workers, Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania; 

District No. 5, United Rubber Workers of America, San Francisco, 
California; 

Jewish National Fund Office Staff, Local 16, United Office and Profes- 
sional Workers of America, New York, N. Y.; 


Senator James E. Murray, Washington, D. C. 


James Collins, Brick and Clayworkers, Mt. Savage, Maryland; Crew of 
S. S. “Gulf of Mexico”; Nicholas Fontecchio, District Director, and Calumet 
District Organizing Staff, Steel Workers Organizing Committee; Earl Os- 
trander, Secretary, Port Cities Industrial Union Council, Muskegon, Michigan; 
Wm. R. Hendus, Jr., Agent, Inland Boatmens Division of National Maritime 
Union; Retail Shoe Employees Industrial Division of Greater New York, of 
the United Retail and Wholesale Employees of America, Harvey Rosen, Rep- 
resentative; George M. Moses, Inland Boatmen’s Division of National Mari- 
time Union, Cincinnati, Ohio; R. M. Young, Secretary, United Peanut Work- 
ers Union, Locals No. 232 and 110, U.C.A.P.A.W.A., Suffolk, Virginia; John 
Dunn, President, Franklin County Industrial Union Council, Columbus, Ohio; 
Crew of S. S. “Olney,” National Maritime Union, Long Beach, California; 
International Fur and Leather Workers Union of United States and Canada, 
New York, N. Y. 

Milwaukee County Industrial Union Council, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 

United Wholesale and Warehouse Employees of New York, New York 
City; 

Confederation of the Workers of Cuba, Habana, Cuba; 

United Shoe Workers of America, Rochester, New York; 

Plywood, Veneer and Box-Shook Workers Union, Local 9-213, Sheridan, 
Oregon; : 

International Union of Elevator Operators and Starters, San Francisco, 
California; 
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Snohomish Industrial Union Council, Everett, Washington; 

Cleveland District Auto Council, Regional District No. 8, Cleveland, Ohio. 

National Maritime Union, Seattle Branch, Seattle, Washington; 

National Maritime Union, Norfolk Branch, Norfolk, Virginia; 

Cincinnati Joint Board of A.C.W. of A., Cincinnati, Ohio; 

Industrial Union Council of Rochester, Rochester, New York; 

Hobart College, Labor Section, Geneva, New York; 

United Bakery Workers, Local 30, Detroit, Michigan; 

Local No. 1, W.A.W., Seattle, Washington; 

Marion County Industrial Union Council, Fairmont, West Virginia; 

S.W.O.C. Lodges of Westmoreland County, Greensburg, Pennsylvania. 

Toledo Industrial Union Council, Toledo, Ohio; 

Plywood and Veneer Workers Union, Local 9-102, I.W.A., Portland, 
Oregon; 

Portland Industrial Union Council, Portland, Oregon; 

Greater Detroit and Wayne County Industrial Union Council, Detroit, 
Michigan; 

Crew of Steamer “Duluth,” Erie, Pennsylvania; 

Pacific Coast Fishermen’s Union, Astoria, Oregon; 

American Committee for Protection of Foreign Born, New York, New 
York. 


John Sobezak, Manager, Pittsburgh District Joint Board Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Jack Mercer, Chairman, and Jim McGowan, Publicity Chairman Central 
Strike Committee, U.C.A.P.A.W.A., Tulare, California. 

Crew, S. S. “American Oriole,” Olympia, Washington. 

John Dyer, Secretary, D.X. Strike Committee, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Women’s Auxiliary 1 to the Maritime Federation, San Francisco, Califor- 





nia. 

Thomas J. Fitzpatrick, President, Local 236, United Retail and Wholesale 
Candy Employees Union of New York, New York, N. Y. 

H. C. Hayward, Recording Secretary, Akron Industrial Union Council, 
Akron, Ohio. 

James Keane, President, Associated Students, University of California, 
and Bill Brownell, Editor, Daily Californian, and Morris Glickfeld, A.S.U.C. 
Peace Committee, Berkeley, California. 

President George Knezevich, Vice-President Andrew Georgic, Recording 
Secretary Francis McAllister, Local Union 2242, United Mine Workers of 
America. Curtisville, Pennsylvania. 

Harvey B. Snyder, President, National Chapter, Society of Designing 
Engineers, Detroit, Michigan. 

David J. Keller, Recording Secretary, Greater Cincinnati Industrial Coun- 
cil, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Plymouth Local No. 51, International Union, United Automobile Workers 
of America, CIO, Detroit, Michigan. 

John P. Davis, National Secretary, National Negro Congress, Washington, 
D. C. 

Charles J. Majerik, Secretary-Treasurer, Local 30, Leather Workers Di- 
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vision of the International Fur and Leather Workers Union, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

The Textile Workers, Local 128, Portland, Oregon; 

The Executive Board of Local 186, Cannery, Preserve and Food Workers, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, requesting that the next convention be held in 
Philadelphia; 

Local 163, United Distillery Workers of North America, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, to the same effect; 

The Crew of the Steamer “Atterbury”, Buffalo, New York; 

Howard Custer, of the United Furniture Workers of America, Local 262, 
San Francisco, requesting delegates to attend a mass meeting tonight. 
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